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London  in  Coronation  Time  :  By  Irene  Sargent 

ROM  the  West  End  to  the  City,  from  the  aristocratic 
quarters  that  make  the  laws,  set  the  fashions  and 
squander  fortunes,  to  that  little  district  of  one  square 
mile  which  is  recognized  as  the  focus  and  center  of 
the  financial  good  faith  of  the  world,  London  is 
throbbing  with  patriotism.  Pall  Mall  and  Picca- 
dilly are  draped  with  royal  red  and  gold,  and  Whitechapel  even 
does  not  fail  to  display  a  few  poor  decorations.  The  ciphers  of 
King  and  Queen  blaze  in  electric  lights  from  the  facades  of  build- 
ings which  are  household  names  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  observation  balconies  obscure  the  outlines  of  the  great 
historic  piles.  The  extent  of  the  British  Empire  is  suggested  by 
the  faces  and  uniforms  of  the  troops  who  are  seen  in  detachments 
and  singly,  in  every  portion  of  the  metropolis;  much  as  the  varying 
races  and  costumes  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  world  must  have 
appeared  in  Roman  thoroughfares  on  the  occasion  of  a  Triumph. 
Nor  are  the  visitors  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  Coronation 
ceremonies  less  picturesque  and  interesting  than  the  soldiers  them- 
selves. The  white  robes  of  Hindoos  are  thrown  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  smoke-stained  columns  of  the  British  Museum;  subtle 
Oriental  eyes  set  in  turbaned  heads  look  out  from  private  carriages 
and  hansoms  upon  Western  civilization;  English  provincials  laden 
with  hand-luggage  throng  the  West  Central  district,  inquiring  for 
lodgings  in  terms  and  accents  so  varied  as  vividly  to  recall  times 
before  those  when  Chaucer  prepared  the  parentage  of  our  own 
language  from  his  East  Midland  dialect. 

It  appears  strange  at  first  thought  to  the  practical,  democratic 
American  that  the  revival  of  a  mediaeval  pageant  and  ceremony 
should  awaken  such  wide-spread  interest  in  so  advanced  and  civil- 
ized a  capital  as  London.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  love 
of  splendor  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  instincts,  crude  in  the 
barbarian,  refined,  but  not  less  passionate  in  the  highly  developed 
individual.  And  this  fact  alone  would  partially  account  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  English  and  foreigners  alike  throng  about  the 
palaces  and  line  the  parks,  that  they  may  catch  glimpses  of  passing 
royalty.     If  examined,  the  concourses  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  along 
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Constitution  Hill,  and  before  the  King's  residence  are  seen  to  con- 
sist largely  of  the  lower  middle  classes;  the  artisan  element  being 
present  in  a  small  minority,  while  the  foreigners  are  almost  wholly 
Americans  and  French.  The  absence  of  working  people  from 
these  throngs  is  explained  by  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the 
passing  of  royal  and  military  processions,  while  here,  as  every- 
where in  modern  times,  the  upper  classes  are  too  self-centered  and 
exclusive  to  mingle  with  those  who  are  socially  beneath  them.  But 
other  than  this  explanation  of  the  composition  of  the  Coronation 
throngs,  there  is  another  one  both  historic  and  rational.  The  alli- 
ance between  kings  and  burghers  is  as  old  as  it  is  friendly,  and,  like 
all  lasting  bonds,  it  arose  out  of  mutual  dependence.  Protection 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  intelligence,  industry,  economy  and 
consequent  contentment  on  the  part  of  the  burghers:  these  were  the 
elements  which  produced  and  prolonged  throughout  hundreds  of 
years  a  stable  pact  between  the  sovereign  and  those  born  to  the 
condition  of  merchants  and  craftsmen.  To-day,  when  such  an 
alliance  has  no  longer  reason  for  existence,  some  remnant  of  the  old 
feeling  remains.  All  that  relates  to  royalty  fascinates  the  London 
tradesman  and  tradeswoman  who  still  respect  the  persons  of  their 
sovereigns  as  if  they  were  hedged  about  with  divinity.  For  these 
unambitious  citizens  no  breath  of  independence  has  penetrated  the 
smoke  and  fog  of  their  city.  They  are  content  with  their  condition, 
and  judge  themselves  happy  if  they  can  but  see  from  afar  the  glory 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Furthermore,  a  spice  of  self-interest 
flavors  their  loyal  sentiments;  for,  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  or 
notions  of  economics,  they  falsely  imagine  that  the  luxury  of  the 
Court  stimulates  industry  and  promotes  trade.  But  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  prejudice,  since  it  is  shared  by  their  similars  in 
France,  who  mourn  the  existence  of  the  Republic  which  gives  no 
occasion  for  elaborate  ceremonies  and  functions.  Nor  are  certain 
Americans  free  from  the  illusion  that  the  extravagances  of  the  rich 
produce  the  prosperity  of  the  merchant  and  the  artisan;  misappre- 
hending as  they  do  the  sources  of  wealth  which  can  exist  only  in 
enterprises  gifted  with  reproductive  power,  and  never  in  expendi- 
ture for  things  that  are  consumed  away. 
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But  modern  thoughts  like  these  have  no  place  in  the  London  of  this 
August  day,  when  the  course  of  time  seems  for  once  to  be  reversed, 
and  all  the  old  monuments  take  on  a  deep  significance.  It  is  there- 
fore more  than  ever  interesting  to  visit  the  memorials  of  the  olden 
times  that  have  survived  fire  and  ravage,  and  that  commemorate 
Norman,  or  mayhap  Dane,  Saxon,  or  even  Britain.  The  kings  and 
chiefs  reaching  back  to  the  mythical  Lud  himself  appear  no  longer  as 
a  race  of  shadowy  phantoms, but  as  real  persons, each  having  a  share 
in  the  slow,  solid  developmentof  the  English  constitution  and  people. 
And  the  American,  at  the  sight  of  these  memorials,  at  the  thought  of 
these  old  sovereigns,  warriors  and  statesmen,  feels  his  own  heart 
stir  with  a  sentiment  akin  to  patriotism.  He  is  as  a  long  absent 
member  of  a  great  family,  who  returns  to  the  celebration  of  a  time- 
honored  festival.  So,  at  this  moment,  old  symbols  and  customs  are 
strongly  attractive,  although  yesterday  they  were  but  as  survivals 
and  relics  bereft  of  use  and  purpose,  and  to-morrow  they  will  again 
lose  their  momentarily  revived  force.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  such  symbols  are  those  that  relate  to  the  old  City  of  London,  its 
Guilds  and  its  forceful  municipal  organization.  If  one  mingles 
with  the  throngs  pressing  eastward  through  the  Strand  toward  the 
commercial  center  of  the  metropolis,  one  sees  on  either  hand  the 
old  gray  buildings  brightened  with  the  Coronation  emblems,  as  one 
also  sees  the  heavy  omnibuses  and  vans  which  ply  between  the  East 
and  West  Ends.  But  high  above  these  moving  masses  of  people  and 
vehicles  stands  the  civic  symbol  of  London,  the  City  Griffin,  as  it  is 
called;  a  quaint  mediaeval  carven  image  marking  the  point  east  of 
which  neither  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  nor  Stuart  could  advance,  with- 
out receiving  the  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor:  that  guild-mem- 
ber— craftsman  or  merchant— -who  was  honored  by  his  fellows  with 
the  supreme  City  office.  And  now,  although  the  days  when  this 
custom  was  in  force  are  but  memories  recalled  only  by  the  student, 
the  effect  of  the  old-time  civic  strength  is  yet  potent.  For  from  out 
the  sterling  qualities  which  on  occasion  defied  the  powerful,  or  sus- 
tained the  weak  sovereigns,  arose  that  material  prosperity  which 
to-day  constitutes  the  same  small  City  the  financial  citadel  of  the 
world:  a  chapter  of  municipal  history  comparable  in  many  points 
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with  that  of  industrial  Florence  and  the  populous  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, and  showing  with  all  the  clearness  of  facts  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  maintaining  public  morality,  a  strong  corporate  spirit  and 
austerity  in  private  life. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  City  are  seen  again  and  again  within 
the  confines  of  the  famous  district:  a  brilliant  red  cross  and  the 
broadsword  of  Saint  Paul  marked  upon  a  white  field,  with  the 
inscription,  "Domine,  Dirige  Nos,"  appearing  beneath.  The 
pennant  leads  one  irresistibly  to  the  Guildhall,  which  has  lately 
welcomed  the  Viscount  Kitchener  to  a  banquet  within  its  walls; 
thus  honoring  the  new  hero  in  life  and  person,  as  it  does  the  mem- 
ory of  Wellington  and  Nelson  in  richly  carvan  monuments. 
The  London  Guildhall  is  one  of  a  very  few  similar  structures  which 
claim  special  honors  from  all  who  are  interested  in  social  and 
political  subjects.  It  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  of 
Florence  and  Faneuil  Hall,  the  cradle  of  our  American  liberty. 
Furthermore,  it  has  a  fascinating  civic  history  which  is  all  its  own, 
since  it  represents  the  most  important  corporation  in  the  world:  a 
body  which  from  its  very  birth  understood  the  necessity  of  freedom 
and  kept  the  tradition  unbroken  from  father  to  son  and  so  onward 
through  numberless  generations.  The  vivifying  principle  of  the 
City  was  eloquently  described  in  a  public  address  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  when  he  said:  "The  necessity  of  freedom  became  the 
religion  of  the  citizens;  they  proclaimed  it  and  fought  for  it;  they 
won  it,  and  lost  it;  they  recovered  part  of  it,  and  lost  it  again.  At 
last,  they  won  it  altogether,  and,  in  winning  it,  they  gained  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  had  contemplated  or  hoped  for.  They  won 
for  their  descendants,  they  won  for  every  town  where  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken,  the  rights  of  free  men  in  free  cities,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  rights  of  property." 

These  words  of  praise  and  reverence  pronounced  by  the  well- 
known  writer  of  romance  are  not  too  emphatic,  as  we  may  find  by 
comparing  them  with  the  utterances  of  historians  and  statesmen, 
especially  with  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  said :  "On  every 
great  occasion,  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
when  there  has,  unfortunately,  been  a  conflict  among  its  constitu- 
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tional  powers,  it  has  been  commonly  found  that  the  side  taken  by 
the  City  of  London  has  likewise  been  the  side  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons." 

The  force,  independence  and  equity  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
our  quotations,  breathe  through  every  page  of  English  history. 
We  see  the  citizens  of  London  strong  enough  to  make  terms  with 
the  Conqueror,  who  granted  them  a  Charter  by  which  their  liber- 
ties and  power  of  self-government  were  guaranteed.  We  see  them 
a  century  and  a  half  later  lending  their  aid  to  the  Barons  in  wrest- 
ing the  Great  Charter  of  English  liberties  from  King  John;  and 
again,  in  a  new  capacity,  merry-making,  dining  together  in  the 
Guildhall,  and  "going  in  carols  throughout  the  City,  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,"  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  an  English 
prince,  much  as  the  modern  Londoners,  only  last  evening,  went 
singing  through  the  same  historic  precincts  in  honor  of  Edward 
the  Seventh's  coronation.  In  the  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  in  presence  of  Henry  V,  threw  into  the  fire- 
place bonds  given  by  the  king,  to  whom,  when  the  latter  had  ex- 
claimed :  "Happy  is  the  King  to  have  such  a  subject!"  he  gallant- 
ly replied:  "Rather,  happy  is  the  subject  to  have  such  a  king!" 
Later,  under  the  Tudors,  the  Citizens  from  the  Guildhall  issued 
decrees  to  establish  the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, which  are  yet  to-day  great  centers  of  human  activity. 
And  while  they  were  thus  providing  for  the  sick  poor,  the  aged,  the 
infirm  and  the  mentally  afflicted,  they  relaxed  nothing  of  busi- 
ness enterprise.  The  Guildhall  was  alive  and  astir  with  the  mer- 
chant adventurers,  who  were  determined,  as  Charles  Kiugsley  has 
said,  to  "pick  the  lock  of  the  New  World."  At  the  same  time  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Corporation,  founded 
the  "Burse"  or  Exchange,  and  other  great  schemes  were  conceived 
and  matured  within  the  precincts  of  the  City,  until  the  evil  times 
of  the  Stuart  kings  fell  upon  England.  In  the  Cromwellian  armies 
the  citizen-soldiers  "stood  their  ground  like  stakes";  but  later, 
when  the  Protectorate  degenerated,  the  Corporation  accepted 
Charles  Second,  who  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  Guildhall,  by  the 
then  ruling  Lord  Mayor.     During  the  Plague,  after  the  Great 
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Fire,  and  throughout  the  War  of  American  Independence,  the 
spirit  reigning  in  the  Guildhall  was  faithful  to  the  noble  traditions 
of  the  place,  and  from  thence  issued  the  warning  to  His  Majesty 
that  the  tyrannical  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  toward 
the  colonies  were  "big  with  all  consequences  which  could  alarm  a 
free  and  commercial  people."  In  the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  citizens  deliberated  in  their  Council  Chambers 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  and  Jews  from  the  political  disabilities  under  which  they 
had  so  long  suffered.  And  thus  down  to  our  own  day,  we  find  the 
home  of  the  Corporation  standing  as  a  citadel  of  political  freedom, 
civic  honor  and  commercial  honesty.  It  is  a  place  of  inspiration, 
and  such  every  one  acquainted  with  its  history  must  feel  it  to  be,  as 
he  stands  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  old  edifice,  surrounded  by  exam- 
ples of  the  building  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  votive  gifts 
acknowledging  the  City's  charity  and  liberal  policy. 
Especially  beautiful  are  the  windows  at  either  end  of  the  hall, 
occupying  the  entire  width  and  filled  with  stained  glass  of  rich  and 
decorative  effect,  so  skillfully  toned  that  the  admitted  light  is  soft- 
ened rather  than  obscured.  One  of  these  (the  eastern)  was  presented 
to  the  Corporation  by  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  in  gratitude  for 
aid  received  during  the  Cotton  Famine  of  1862-65;  while  a  subject 
in  a  window  in  one  of  the  side  walls,  representing  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  England,  was  presented  by  a  Hebrew  Lord 
Mayor,  "gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  impulse  given  to  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  by  the  Corporation  of  London.  Also  to  com- 
memorate the  removal  by  Parliament  of  all  obstacles  to  persons 
professing  the  Jewish  religion  holding  public  office." 
Within  the  week  just  ended,  another  historic  scene  has  been  added 
to  the  many  and  great  ones  which  have  been  enacted  in  and  about 
the  home  of  the  Corporation.  For  on  the  evening  of  Coronation 
Day,  the  millions  of  London's  inhabitants  seemed  by  a  common 
impulse  to  be  drawn  Cityward.  Through  the  Strand,  and  past  the 
Bar,  the  holiday  throngs  surged ;  completely  filling  the  great  ellipse 
of  Ludgate  Circus,  and  choking  the  tortuous  streets,  lanes,  courts 
and  passages  leading  to  the  triangle  of  famous  structures  made  by 
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the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Mansion,  or 
Lord  Mayor's  House.  Within  this  area  appeared  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  illuminations,  even  surpassing  the  Palace  Dis- 
trict and  Clubland.  They  are  said  to  have  been  arranged  by 
Italian  artists,  and  their  first  intention  was  to  outline  the  buildings 
which  they  decorated.  Those  of  the  Bank  of  Engand  were  the 
finest  of  all :  reaching  in  festoons  of  ruby  and  white  globes  across 
the  entire  fagade  of  the  one  low  story,  and  harmonizing  with  the 
classic  architecture  of  the  building.  Upon  the  flat  roof  of  the 
facade  were  simulated  tall  incense  braziers  composed  of  small 
globes  fitted  together  and  producing  the  effect  of  solid  masses  of 
diamonds.  Other  forms  familiar  to  students  of  Greek  art  were 
shown  at  the  ends  of  the  facade  in  the  same  jewel-like  groupings  of 
lights,  and  over  the  entrance  stood  the  royal  crown  of  England, 
supported  upon  its  cushion  and  accompanied  by  the  initial  letters 
of  Edwardus  Rex.  Similar,  although  less  beautiful,  illuminations 
appeared  upon  the  Exchange  and  the  Mansion  House,  while,  late 
in  the  evening,  from  the  portico  of  the  latter  building,  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  heard  eulogizing  Edward  the  Seventh  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  a  sovereign.  Illuminations,  brilliant, 
artistic  and  symbolic,  brightened  the  dark  and  narrow  streets  which 
radiate  from  this  center  and  recall  famous  citizens  of  the  olden 
time,  or  noted  points  of  the  Saxon  or  the  Roman  City. 
Through  this  district,  from  sunset  until  midnight,  the  people  passed 
in  unbroken,  regular  lines,  keeping  their  places  with  remarkable 
precision;  filling  not  only  the  sidewalks,  but  also  the  roadways, 
which  had  been  closed  to  all  carriages.  Provincials,  tradesmen  and 
servants,  Jews  from  the  Ghetto,  men,  women  and  children,  who 
appeared  to  have  stepped  into  the  streets  from  the  pages  of  Dickens 
and  Punch,  composed  these  throngs  which  could  be  counted  only 
by  millions.  They  were,  almost  to  an  individual,  courteous  and 
careful  of  one  another's  rights;  they  laughed,  shouted,  and  sang 
Music  Hall  ballads,  but  little  indecorous  language  was  heard  and 
there  were  few  accidents  and  robberies.  Altogether  these  good- 
humored  "mafeking"  crowds  drawn  from  English  towns  and  Lon- 
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don  suburbs,  kitchens  and  slums,  offered  a  unique  scene  thrown 
against  an  historic  background  and  intensely  interesting  as  a  study 
of  human  types.  And  for  one  who  followed  their  progress  and 
mingled  with  them,  they  did  not  lose  their  attractions,  since  they 
changed  like  kaleidoscopic  combinations.  But  in  spite  of  their 
changefulness,  they  fixed  themselves  like  photographic  pictures 
upon  the  mind  and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward. 

From  popular  demonstrations  such  as  those  just  described,  it  is  a 
relief  to  retire  into  the  suburbs  of  London,  W.,  where  one  finds  a 
long  succession  of  green  squares  planted  with  trees  and  flowers, 
and  rows  of  detached  houses  or  villas  fronting  the  street,  each  pre- 
ceded by  a  gay  parterre,  and  a  grille,  through  which  one  looks  to 
envy  the  occupants.  The  squares  and  streets  bear  names  suggestive 
of  natural  scenery,  and  by  the  Rivercourt  Road  one  descends  toward 
the  Thames  into  Hammersmith,  a  district  dear  to  all  lovers  of  Eng- 
lish art  and  letters  through  its  association  with  famous  men  and 
women  who  have  inhabited  it,  or  who  are  now  living  within  its 
precincts.  The  road  bordering  the  river  is  raised  high  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  it  is  paved  with  large  flat  stones,  and  lined  on 
either  side  by  very  old  houses.  Within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  the  signs  of  two  small  inns  frequented  by  watermen  attract 
attention  by  names  such  as  one  meets  in  old  English  romances: 
"The  Ship,"  with  its  one-story  bow  window  projecting  far  into  the 
street;  "The  Doves,"  connected  with  the  Cambridge-Oxford  re- 
gattas, from  the  fact  that  throughout  the  training  season  the  time- 
score  is  there  kept,  and  at  that  point,  in  the  actual  race,  the  position 
of  the  contending  crews  determines  the  result.  The  appearance  of 
the  neighborhood  is  degenerate  and  belies  its  real  character. 
Swarms  of  foreign  children  play  upon  the  pavements  and  dance 
picturesquely  in  groups  to  the  music  of  passing  barrel-organs;  par- 
rots chatter  from  the  cages  hung  in  the  casements;  processions  of 
leaden-eyed  men  and  women  pass  in  and  out  of  the  pot-houses;  and 
altogether  there  are  many  marks  discernible  of  a  city  slum.  But 
for  the  initiate  these  are  but  superficial  signs.  A  garden  wall  near 
"The  Doves"  masks  the  approaches  of  a  house  which  is  the  object 
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of  pilgrimage  for  art  lovers  from  both  sides  of  the  sea.     A  primi- 
tive bell-pull  reached  from  over  the  wall,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor  by  some  good-humored  lounger  of  the  neighborhood,  gains 
admission  to  the  "Doves  Bindery"  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  the 
most  noted  English  maker  of  beautiful  books  of  the  present  genera- 
tion.    The  house  is  a  small,  two-story  building,  evidently  a  century 
old  and  is  the  supposed  home  of  " Mr.  Pocket,"  in  Charles  Dickens's 
"Great  Expectations."     It  is  adjacent  to  a  much  lower,  smaller  and 
older  house,  marked  by  a  singular  domed  window  at  its  top  and 
bearing  the  name  of  "The  Seasons,"  in  which  Thomson  is  believed 
to  have  written  his  poem  of  "Winter."     The  rear  of  the  Doves 
Bindery  gives  upon  a  garden  ending  in  a  terrace,  upon  which,  in 
summer,  afternoon  tea  is  served  to  the  craftsmen  and  students  em- 
ployed.    A  small  upper  back  room  of  the  house  serves  as  a  studio 
for  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  who,  for  some  years  past,  has  resigned 
manual  work  to  his  craftsmen;  occupying  himself  altogether  with 
designing  book-covers,  selecting  papers  and  types,   and  reading 
proof.     The  studio  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity.     It  is  scrupulously 
clean,  has  a  bare  floor,  and  is  furnished  only  with  a  desk  and  chairs ; 
a  few  tools  being  in  sight  upon  shelves,  together  with  a  small  por- 
trait sketch  of  the  wife  of  the  great  craftsman,  and  another  drawing 
of  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose 
head  resembles  that  of  Michelangelo  closely  enough  to  be  mistaken 
for  it.     The  room  also  contains  a  chest  in  which  are  kept  a  few  of 
the  "books  beautiful,"  bound  and  decorated  wholly  by  Mr.  Sander- 
son.    They  belong  to  the  craftsman's  wife  and  children,  and,  as 
inscriptions  on  the  fly-leaves  show,  they  are  memorials  of  domestic 
events.     Among  them  are  copies  of  Ruskin's  "Crown  of  Wild 
Olive"  and  "Unto  this  Last,"  and  Shelley's  "Revolt  of  Islam." 
The  bindings  are  in  crushed  levant,  or  straight  grained  morocco, 
decorated  with  elaborate  tooling;  the  ornament  being  in  no  sense 
symbolic,  but  chosen  rather  for  its  own  beauty  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  volume.     One  cover  of  rich  brown  tint, 
has  a  symmetrical  border  of  a  variant  of  the  lotus  design ;  another  in 
deep  red,  carries  an  all-over  pattern  introducing  the  Tudor  rose; 
a  third  is  decorated  in  minute  garlands  and  stippled  (pointille), 
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after  the  manner  of  the  French  binders  of  the  Louis  XIV  and  XV 
periods.  All  of  these  are  masterpieces  of  craftsmanship,  exquisite 
in  design,  and  wrought  in  superb  materials.  Another  room  con- 
tains a  copy  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  enriched  with  the  autograph 
of  William  Morris,  and  bound  in  pigskin  richly  traced  in  gold; 
also,  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  Doves  Bind- 
ery, who  are  taught  according  to  the  Morris  principle  to  take  their 
highest  pleasure  in  labor.  The  working  force  of  the  Bindery  con- 
sists of  two  men  and  two  women,  who  fill  the  orders  of  bibliophiles 
in  all  parts  of  the  world;  America  receiving  more  than  its  share  of 
their  rare,  artistic  productions. 

At  the  present  holiday  season,  nothing  of  actual  work  can  be  seen 
in  the  Bindery,  but  the  Doves  Press  is  engaged  upon  the  great  Bible 
which  will  require  three  years  to  print,  and  of  which  Mr.  Sander- 
son shows  with  much  pride  the  already  finished  sheets.     These  are 
of  the  finest  hand-made  paper,  printed  in  a  clear,  legible  type,  mod- 
ified from  that  of  the  Jenson  Pliny.     They  are  solid  pages,  with  no 
verse  spaces;  the  divisions  being  marked  with  paragraph  signs. 
To  be  appreciated,  this  superb  work  must  be  seen,  and  until  it  be 
finished,  the  Doves  Press  will  undertake  to  print  only  occasional 
and  comparatively  unimportant  books.     The  last  named  workshop 
is  situated  very  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  which  is  a  few 
minutes'  walk  distant  from  the  Bindery,  and  adjacent  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  William  Morris,  upon  the  river  road  known  as  the  Upper 
Mall.     The  house  is  one  of  a  long  row,  some  of  which  were  built 
under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     The  unpretentious  door  of  Num- 
ber 9,  which  is  furnished  with  a  heavy,  sonorous  knocker,  gives 
entrance  to  a  delightful  home,  simple,  refined,  artistic.     The  walls 
of  the  rooms  and  of  the  staircase  are  hung  with  photographs  of  the 
works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  and  of  those  of  the  English  Pre- 
Raphaelite  group.     Exquisitely  bound  books  representing  modern 
art  criticism,  poetry  and  prose  stand  in  antique  cabinets.     In  the 
library  a  large  writing  table  in  intarsiatura  is  covered  with  designs 
and  proof-sheets;  while  the  open  French  windows  admit  the  per- 
fume of  the  late  summer  flowers  and  the  moist,  invigorating  air  of 
the  river  which  flows  at  the  base  of  the  garden  walls. 
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But  the  most  agreeable  and  kindly  influence  in  all  this  place  of 
beauty  and  quiet  proceeds  from  the  presence  of  its  master  and  mis- 
tress. Mr.  Sanderson  is  unlike  his  portrait  which  is  current  in 
America;  having  a  much  more  winning  and  intense  personality 
than  is  indicated  by  the  picture.  He  is  below  the  medium  stature, 
fair  rather  than  dark,  and  with  blue  eyes  that  turn  to  steel  or  melt 
into  soft  gray,  according  to  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  He  is  a 
man  of  simple  speech,  like  all  those  who  have  mastered  a  profession 
or  an  art,  and  again  like  all  others  of  his  kind,  in  that  he  shows  a 
lover's  enthusiasm  for  his  work.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  speaks 
of  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a  craftsman,  and  of  the  principles  of 
socialism  as  he  understands  it.  At  such  times,  he  grows  eloquent 
in  rapid  speech;  pacing  the  floor  with  quick  step,  rapt  face  and 
nervous  gesture.  Then,  one  feels  the  force  of  a  man  of  the  deepest 
convictions,  and  his  power  over  the  remaining  disciples  of  William 
Morris  is  easily  imagined.  His  would  be  a  voice  and  a  presence 
to  lead  men  to  acts  of  enthusiasm,  like  those  inspired  by  his  friend, 
the  other  great  craftsman,  when  he  went  singing  the  Marseillaise, 
through  Trafalgar  Square,  beneath  the  banner  of  Socialism.  Mr. 
Sanderson  is  well  mated  by  his  wife,  with  her  early  training  in 
political  and  social  principles  of  democracy  and  equity,  which  has 
made  her  a  worthy  daughter  of  her  father,  Richard  Cobden  of 
Corn  Law  fame,  whose  name  is  honored  with  those  of  Bright  and 
Gladstone  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  She  is 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  enterprises  of  the  Doves  Press  and  Bind- 
ery; and  especially  in  two  small  works  to  be  issued  in  the  late 
October  of  1902:  the  one  being  a  lecture  upon  William  Morris,  by 
his  son-in-law,  J.  W.  Mackail;  the  other,  the  "Ecce  Mundus"  of 
Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  himself.  These  are  to  be  models  of  fine, 
inexpensive  books:  printed  in  the  clear  Venetian  type  already  de- 
scribed, bound  in  mill-board,  and  having  vellum  backs.  The 
enthusiasm  shown  in  this  home  for  the  active,  useful,  not  to  say 
strenuous  life,  is  an  inspiration,  and  the  joy  of  the  true  craftsman  in 
his  labor,asdescribedbyWilliamMorris,is  felt  to  be  unexaggerated. 
It  is  with  regret  that  one  leaves  a  home  and  a  workshop  like  these, 
animated  as  they  are  by  all  that  is  best  in  human  nature.     But  such 
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a  focus  of  high  ideals  of  work  and  character  projects  its  light  far 
out  into  the  world  and  its  influence  can  never  be  lost.  Between  Mr. 
Sanderson's  residence  and  the  Doves  Bindery,  and  also  on  the  re- 
turn way  to  London,  stands  Kelmscott  House,  familiar  in  illustra- 
tion to  the  readers  of  Mackail's  "Life  of  William  Morris."  By  its 
shape,  roof,  windows  and  fan-light  above  the  entrance,  which  is  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  type  of  our 
Colonial  houses  of  the  best  period.  Preceded  by  a  garden  filled 
with  trees  and  flowers,  it  is  a  place  attractive  in  itself ;  while  its  asso- 
ciations further  enhance  its  value  for  the  visitor,  who  reads  at  the 
right  of  the  great  door,  carven  on  a  tablet 

William  Morris,  poet,  craftsman,  socialist,  lived  here,  1 878-1 896 

an  inscription  which,  brief  and  comprehensive,  states  or  rather  sug- 
gests the  accomplishments  in  literature,  art,  industry  and  political 
science,  of  the  genius  whom  it  celebrates.  But  no  tablet  is  neces- 
sary to  prolong  the  memory  of  William  Morris.  The  stranger  in 
London  seeking  the  monument  of  this  noble  man  has  but  to  look 
about  him.  The  British  Museum  displays  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer 
and  its  companions  at  the  end  of  a  sequence  of  beautiful  books, 
including  exquisite  Torahs  and  Talmuds,  perfect  manuscripts  of 
Alexandrian  scribes,  and  the  patiently  elaborated  work  of  the  de- 
vout monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  an  humbler  way,  his  memory 
is  kept  in  every  clear-typed,  well-bound  book  issued  in  the  British 
Isles  and  in  America;  for  the  impetus  given  by  him  has  reached 
out  and  extended  into  every  region  where  the  English  language  is 
read  and  spoken;  just  as  his  revelations  in  household  art — in  the 
choice  of  color  and  the  use  of  textiles — has  raised  the  popular  taste 
of  two  hemispheres.  And  as  one  recalls  his  manifold  achievements 
in  literature,  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  all  that  pertains  to  progress 
and  culture,  his  indomitable  will-power,  his  subtle  patience  and  his 
faculty  for  experiment,  one  can  but  compare  him  with  those  almost 
universally  gifted  Italians,  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo,  who  pro- 
duced their  great  results  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  energy  and 
with  what  their  compatriots  and  descendants  term  "furia."  In  re- 
flecting upon  such  personalities  as  these,  one  learns  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  lives  austere  and  self-sacrificing,  which  are  directed 
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toward  some  one  unswerving  and  high  purpose.  And  further, 
such  examples  prove  that  the  great  are  confined  to  no  one  period  or 
people,  but  rather  adapted  each  to  the  needs  of  his  place  and  his 
century;  the  opportunity  making  the  man  and  the  man  bending  his 
energy  and  genius  to  the  task  which  lies  nearest  him. 
The  suburb  of  Hammersmith, so  rich  in  memories  and  so  rilled  with 
activities  of  the  nobler  sort,  is  only  a  unit  of  this  cosmopolitan  city, 
whose  streets  teem  with  representatives  of  all  races  and  nations; 
every  man  speaking  his  own  tongue  in  the  full  confidence  of  being 
understood.  In  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  the  English  capital 
hospitably  offered  an  asylum  to  political  exiles  from  the  continent, 
and  ways  once  acquired  or  places  once  chosen  are  not  easily  aban- 
doned. In  the  years  gone  by,  Italians,  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
bearing  well-known  names,  sought  in  Victorian  London  protection 
for  their  lives,  and  freedom  in  which  to  work  out  schemes  for  the 
liberation  of  their  fatherlands.  Here,  Mazzini,  Rossetti,  Kos- 
suth and  others  of  their  kind  lived  and  labored,  with  the  result  that 
certain  of  them  reflected  glory  upon  the  city  of  their  adoption;  this 
fact  being  very  notable  in  the  case  of  the  Rossetti  family.  At  the 
present  time,  Prince  Pierre  Kropotkin,  a  Russian  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  and  social  distinction,  long  exiled  from  his  native  coun- 
try, resides  in  a  London  suburb,  from  which  he  sends  out  economic 
writings  among  the  most  scientific  and  advanced  of  our  times.  He 
has  fraternized  with  Louise  Michel,  he  has  traveled  on  foot  with 
his  knapsack  through  the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  he  has 
observed,  compared,  computed;  bringing  together  the  results  of  his 
remarkable  labors  in  his  quite  recent  book,  "Fields,  Factories  and 
Workshops,"  wherein  he  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  union  of 
the  workshop  with  the  school,  and  enumerates  with  great  emphasis 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  manual  training  of  the  higher 
and  educated  classes.  The  residence  of  Prince  Kropotkin  is  in  the 
town  or  district  of  Bromley-Kent,  eight  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
central  London,  and  filled,  like  Hammersmith,  with  pleasant  un- 
pretentious homes.  Judging  from  all  appearances,  the  locality  is 
one  of  comparatively  recent  settlement;  since  the  streets  are  broad 
and  paved  with  asphalt,  while  the  houses,  although  of  medium  or 
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small  size,  bear  every  mark  of  modern  comfort.  Among  the  most 
modest  of  these  houses,  built  in  gray  stone  and  standing  somewhat 
apart  from  the  more  importantandbusy roads, is  the  residence  of  the 
Prince :  a  contrast  in  all  respects  to  the  scenes  of  luxury  in  which  his 
childhood  was  passed,  according  to  the  descriptions  contained  in  his 
autobiography,  which  was  published  a  few  years  since  in  an  Amer- 
ican magazine.  The  "Villa  Viola,"  as  it  is  named,  is  a  narrow, 
two-story  dwelling,  fronted  by  a  miniature  garden,  walled,  as  is 
the  English  custom,  and  planted  with  wide  borders  of  pansies, 
which  no  doubt  represent  the  horticultural  work  of  its  tenant;  since 
labor  in  the  open  air  to  the  end  of  producing  and  furthering  living 
growth,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
every  man,  whether  he  be  ignorant  or  learned,  whether  of  high  or  of 
low  estate.  The  noted  writer  and  political  agitator  appears  anx- 
ious to  conceal  his  importance  and  personality  from  his  neighbors. 
He  is  not  easily  located,  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  Bromley  who 
have  heard  of  his  existence,  believe  him  to  be  an  Indian  or  other 
Oriental  noble,  who,  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  state,  has  laid 
aside  his  rank  to  conceal  himself  in  a  teeming  European  capital. 
Furthermore,  he  is  now  inaccessible  to  those  who  would  would  wish 
to  offer  him  the  homage  due  to  a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence, 
deepest  convictions  and  most  fervent  enthusiasm,  who  has  aban- 
doned class  distinctions  and  prejudices  to  think  and  suffer  for  the 
people.  At  this  season,  termed  in  England  "the  Holidays,"  Mon- 
sieur Kropotkin  is  accustomed  to  travel  that  he  may  continue  the 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  studies  which  have  proven  of  such 
great  statistical  value.  But  he  is  a  man  whose  work  never  ceases 
and  whose  mental  activity  never  flags.  He  has  the  gift,  received  at 
birth  by  all  Russians,  of  a  highly  assimilative  mind.  His  reasoning 
powers  have  been  trained  by  severe  mathematical  courses.  He  is 
the  master  of  many  languages,  and  possesses  a  knowledge  of  music 
and  art,  both  technical  and  critical.  Like  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson, 
he  stands  apart  as  a  brilliant  and  worthy  model  in  an  age  too  much 
abandoned  to  luxury,  too  little  given  to  serious  thought  and  diligent 
labor.  Like  the  noted  English  craftsman,  he  is  a  noble  example  of 
renunciation  and  self-abnegation.     Each  has  struggled  with  him- 
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self  and  with  the  world  at  large  for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  princi- 
ple. And  each,  without  hope  of  reward,  has  gained  a  widely 
acknowledged  victory.  The  Englishman  renounced  the  honors 
of  the  bar  to  assume  the  blouse  and  the  beret  of  a  workman.  The 
Russian  broke  the  bonds  of  caste,  lost  his  liberty  and  risked  his  life 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  what  he  judged  to  be  truth  and  equity. 
And  to  both  success  has  come  from  an  unpromised,  unforeseen 
source.  The  Englishman  is  easily  the  leader  of  his  craft  in  his 
own  country,  and  his  name  will  be  placed  in  the  historic  sequence  of 
those  master  workmen  whose  beautiful  books  form  a  distinctive 
treasure  of  the  great  British  Museum ;  while  the  Russian  has  gained 
an  audience  as  wide  as  the  thinking,  enlightened  world  for  the 
voice  of  conscience  which  spoke  within  him,  and  which  he  first 
believed  to  be  addressed  to  his  ear  alone.  From  personalities  such 
as  these  inspiration  radiates  to  those  who  are  less  instinct  with  all 
that  makes  men  divine,  and  when  it  is  acknowledged,  as  it  must  be, 
that  lives  of  such  power  and  activity  are  possible  only  in  the  great 
centers  of  population,  the  conception  of  the  City  clothes  itself  with 
a  dignity  and  purity  wholly  at  variance  with  the  prejudice  of  cer- 
tain narrow-minded  moralists  who  accept  vice  and  degradation  as 
the  proper  symbols  of  a  world-capital. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  the  abstract  City  is  many-sided,  and  that  London 
as  the  largest  existing  focus  of  commerce,  as  the  asylum  of  conti- 
nental exiles,  as  offering  a  fertile  field  for  the  evil  work  of  the 
parias  of  all  races  and  nations,  presents  in  certain  quarters  and  at 
certain  hours  aspects  most  discouraging  to  the  lover  of  humanity. 
Surely  the  times  demand  urgently  more  Toynbees  and  Besants, 
more  University  Settlements,  and  more  Shaftesburys  and  Hauss- 
manns  who  shall  annihilate  the  slums  and  create  in  their  place 
broad  avenues  and  healthful  tenements  in  which  vice  can  not  bur- 
rough  to  conceal  its  hatefulness. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assert  that  the  dangerous  classes  of  London  are 
more  revolting  in  their  appearance  than  the  corresponding  element 
in  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world.  Every  criminal  type  known 
to  the  anthropologist  is  here  found  in  its  full  strength;  a  besotted 
expression  is  common  to  the  faces  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
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who  populate  the  districts  of  Whitechapel,  Spitalflelds  and  the 
Seven  Dials;  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  skin  which  tell  the  tale  of 
generations  of  immorality  and  hap-hazard  parentage  are  plainly 
shown  in  almost  every  individual  of  this  swarming  population, 
whose  only  homes  appear  to  be  pot-houses  and  dance-halls.  Alleys 
and  courts,  even  whole  streets,  are  shown  by  the  guides,  where  the 
display  of  a  shilling  at  night  may  endanger  the  person  of  its  owner, 
and  where  the  livelong  day  brawls  and  blows  are  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  Contrasting  with  this  appalling  display  of  the 
consequences  of  hereditary  vice,  the  Ghetto  included  within  the 
East  End  offers  a  saddening  picture  of  the  results  of  religious 
persecution. 

This  is  the  wretched  district  which  Zangwill  has  described  and 
made  visible  to  his  readers  with  a  power  equal  to  that  shown  by 
Charles  Dickens  when  he  wrote  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  its 
surrounding  territory.  "A  common  grayness"  has  settled  over 
everything  in  these  tortuous  lanes  and  alleys,  which  swarm  with 
hunted  refugees  from  the  Russian  Empire.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  crafty  as  to  expression  and  servile  in  bearing.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  men ;  although  occasionally  one  sees  among  them  a 
fine  head,  which  recalls  those  superb  portraits  of  Jewish  Rabbis 
painted  by  Rembrandt,  wherein  the  anguish  of  centuries  seems 
concentrated  in  a  single  noble  face.  The  women  have  a  less  alert 
expression,  as  if  the  persecutions  to  which  their  race  has  so  long 
been  subject  had  dulled  their  intelligence  and  benumbed  their 
faculties.  Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  the  types  occurring  here 
are  many  and  differ  widely  from  one  another.  They  are  blonde 
and  dark, with  flat,or  with  strongly  curved  noses;  they  may  be  florid 
in  complexion,  or  yet  again  of  an  ashy  paleness,  which  is  always 
accompanied  by  dull  yellow  hair,  and  again  suggests  the  Hebrew 
faces  of  the  Dutch  master  of  portraiture.  The  men  are  unkempt 
and  unshorn  to  the  point  of  filthiness;  the  women  are  slatternly  to  a 
corresponding  degree.  The  district  reeks  with  the  sickening  odor 
peculiar  to  the  Ghetto  or  Judenstrasse,  whether  it  be  situated  in 
London  or  Rome,  Frankfort  or  New  York.  Still  other  character- 
istics are  to  be  observed,  which  make  the  quarter  separate  and 
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foreign,  in  short,  one  which  might  be  situated  in  any  Jewish  quarter 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  square  Hebrew  characters  meet  the 
eye  from  posters  on  the  walls  of  shops  and  houses,  just  as  one  may 
see  them  in  the  Ghetto  of  any  Gentile  city.  The  Talmud-Torah 
schools  marked  with  the  name  of  a  Montefiore  or  a  Rothschild, 
teach  the  same  Law  in  the  same  traditional  way  as  do  the  Rabbis  in 
the  towns  of  the  Far  West.  The  jargon  or  Yiddish,  familiar  in 
sound,  at  least,  to  all  who  know  aught  of  Jewish  life,  and  which 
is  in  itself  a  memory  of  bitter  persecution,  is  the  language  of  the 
throngs  pouring  from  the  synagogues,  or  is  understood  in  the  angry 
cries  of  a  turbulent  mob  collected  about  a  ramshackle  tenement. 
And  in  noting  these  facts,  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  the  deep 
truth  of  the  statement  made  with  calmness,  even  with  pride,  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  that  they  are  without  a  country,  that  they  are  con- 
stituted into  no  nation,  and  that  they  have  no  church ;  in  short,  that 
as  they  were  the  most  anciently  cultured  people,  so  they  have  first 
of  all  passed  through  the  phases  of  society  and  religion  prescribed 
to  civilization,  and  are  come  to  a  point  where  God  and  man  stand 
face  to  face,  with  no  occasion  or  need  of  intermediate  agencies. 
The  district  filled  to  overflowing  with  these  strange  foreign  exiles 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  most  depressing,  more  particularly  as  the 
names  of  the  roads  and  streets  in  which  they  swarm,  have  a  sinister 
sound;  recalling  as  they  do  stories  of  poverty  and  crime  related  by 
Dickens  and,  as  well,  recent  horrors  of  actual  occurrence.  For  the 
foreign  visitor  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields  and  Mile  End  Road 
have  a  meaning  as  well-defined  as  for  the  native  of  London  East. 
To  linger  long  in  this  region  would  be  a  menace  to  cheerfulness, 
health  and  even  security.  The  excursion  is  one  that  is  best  made  in 
a  carriage  that  does  not  make  unnecessary  stops,  and  by  persons 
who  can  conceal  their  interest  in  the  life  about  them;  since  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched  retain  some  vestige  of  that  modesty  and 
dignity  which  resents  intrusion  into  personal  affairs. 
A  course  of  a  half  hour  by  hackney  coach  in  a  westerly  direction 
brings  one  into  a  locality  of  pleasant  memories  and  great  historic 
interest.  It  is  the  quarter  made  famous  by  Johnson  and  Boswell, 
Goldsmith  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Churches  and  coffee-houses, 
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Fleet  Street  and  its  adjacent  courts  and  lanes  offer  authentic  testi- 
mony to  the  former  presence  within  their  precincts  of  these  old-time 
worthies.  Among  so  many  points  of  interest,  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  choose,  but  certainly  the  one  most  strongly  appealing  to  the 
every-day  normal  man  or  woman  is  the  inn  or  tavern  of  "Ye  Olde 
Cheshire  Cheese,  near  ye  Flete  Prison,  an  eating-house  for  goodly 
fare."  It  stands  removed  from  the  modern  thoroughfare  and  is 
reached  through  a  sombre  and  narrow  passage,  crowded  by  day 
with  men  of  affairs,  solicitors'  clerks  and  messengers.  Its  entrance 
gives  into  a  square  passage  with  an  old  spiral  staircase,  and  the 
passage  leads,  on  one  hand,  into  a  room  made  bright  by  the  presence 
of  pretty  bar-maids;  on  the  other,  into  the  principal  room  of  the 
tavern.  Here,  for  once,  the  "restoration"  fiend  seems  to  have 
withheld  his  sacrilegious  hand  from  objects  hallowed  by  age  and 
association.  The  room  is  plain  and  worn,  but  scrupulously  clean, 
and  with  something  of  that  look  which  distinguishes  the  audience- 
rooms  of  old  European  schools.  It  is  wainscoted  in  oak,  brownish- 
black  with  age,  ridged  and  seamed  deeply.  The  windows  are  of 
leaded  glass  and  admit  a  gray  and  scanty  light.  A  fireplace,  a 
clock,  a  rude  buffet,  benches  secured  to  the  wall,  the  simple  tables 
and  chairs  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  are  the  sole  furnishings. 
But  the  spirit  of  good  humor  irradiates  the  place,  like  the  sunshine 
concentrated  in  the  wine  of  some  famous  vintage.  The  old  tavern 
is  still  honored  by  a  goodly  patronage.  But,  alas,  many  of  those 
who  come  to  partake  of  the  lark-pastries  and  succulent  chops  served 
from  its  kitchen,  need  instruction  concerning  the  title  to  remem- 
brance and  glory  of  the  old  habitues  of  "Ye  Cheese;"  as  it  is 
proven  by  hearing  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  opulent 
in  appearance  and  with  his  pocket  well  lined  with  guineas  of 
King  Edward  the  Seventh,  exclaim,  as  he  sits  beneath  a  shining 
brass  wall  tablet:  "Who  was  this  old  Dr.  Johnson?" 
For  him  neither  the  neighboring  portrait — a  copy  of  the  great  Sir 
Joshua  in  the  National  Gallery — nor  the  labors  of  Johnson  the  lexi- 
cographer have  any  significance  or  value;  but,  after  partaking  of 
the  noon-day  meal  at  "Ye  Cheese,"  he  will  concur  in  one  statement 
made  by  the  eccentric  Doctor,  if  so  be  that  these  words  chance  to 
meet  his  eye: 
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"No,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by 
which  so  much  happiness  has  been  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern." 
From  the  old  inn  of  "Ye  Cheese,"  the  visitor  passes  on  quickly  to 
other  scenes  of  London  life;  able  from  the  variety  offered  by  the 
most  populous  city  of  the  world  to  choose  the  historic,  the  splendid, 
the  commercial,  the  flippant,  or  the  vicious.  But  however  he  may 
choose,  he  can  not,  through  all  his  wanderings,  lose  some  sense  of 
that  spirit  which  was  responsible  for  placing  in  the  City's  coat  of 
arms  the  sword  of  Saint  Paul,  and  beneath  it  the  legend  "Domine, 
Dirige  Nos." 
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SHORT  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  grad- 
uate student  in  a  certain  university  in  which  he 
stated  that,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  "carry  him  through,"  he  was 
forced  to  support  himself.  "This  I  do,"  the 
letter  reads,  "by  manufacturing  a  few  hundred 
cigars  a  week.  If  you  use  cigars,  I  should  esteem  your  patronage 
a  great  favor.  I  make  the  cigars  myself  and  manufacture  only  high 
grade  goods."  The  condition  depicted  here  is  one  with  which  I 
was  familiar,  yet  never  before  was  one  aspect  of  our  education 
brought  so  forcibly  and  clearly  to  my  attention.  The  letter  be- 
tokens the  complete  divorcement  that  has  grown  up  between 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  industrialism  on  the  other  hand. 
Education,  it  seems,  is  a  leisuristic  pursuit  which  entails  the  sacri- 
fice of  one's  trade  or  profession.  Furthermore,  one's  trade  or 
profession  is  not  regarded  as  having  any  educational  value  and 
is  at  best  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Taking  this  young 
man's  case  as  typical,  how  should  such  a  problem  be  solved? 
Should  he  seek  to  abandon  his  trade  altogether  and  win  at  all  haz- 
ards a  special  and  supposedly  higher  culture;  or  should  he  go  back 
to  the  workshop  and  yield  all  hopes  of  becoming  an  educated  man; 
or  should  he  do  what  he  is  now  doing:  devote  part  of  his  time  to  his 
work  (which  is  one  thing)  and  a  part  of  his  time  to  education 
(which  is  another  thing)  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  despises  his  work  as  ignoble  and  chooses  to 
become  a  man  of  culture — then,  he  rejects  that  which  is  at  least  real, 
and  enters  upon  a  path  that  tends  toward  unreality,  till  perchance 
he  loses  himself  in  abstractions  and  ceases,  therefore,  however  re- 
fined he  may  become,  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  world's  work.  But 
is  the  other  alternative  any  better?  He  gains,  let  us  say,  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  work;  he  surrounds  himself  with  the  bodily  comforts 
and  indulges  occasionally  in  luxuries;  he  becomes  perhaps  a  fore- 
man in  the  shop  or  rises  to  the  position  of  proprietor,  promoter  and 
trust-magnate.  But  if,  in  this  process,  he  is  uneducated,  his  work 
is  still  unredeemed  and  is  virtually  unprofitable,  however  vast  his 
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worldly  possessions.  Recently  a  man  who  had  chosen  the  way  of 
business  and  in  the  pride  of  his  success  had  asserted  that  a  college 
education  was  a  detriment  to  a  man  of  affairs,  passed  his  vacation 
in  Europe.  It  was  observed  that  when  away  from  his  business  he 
was  reduced  for  pleasurable  exercise  to  gambling  at  Monte  Carlo. 
We  were  a  little  shocked  at  this,  not  that  we  regard  gambling  as  a 
sin,  but  that  Monte  Carlo  seemed  so  trivial  in  view  of  the  stimulus 
which  Europe  offers  to  a  man  of  true  culture  and  insight.  But 
is  the  third  solution  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty?  Should  our  young 
man  study  half  of  the  time  and  work  at  his  trade  the  rest  of  the  day? 
This  solution  is  reached,  of  course,  by  way  of  a  compromise — a 
compromise  of  the  same  nature  as  that  presented  in  the  labor  world 
by  the  eight-hour  day.  It  consists  in  reducing  what  is  offensive 
and  undesirable  to  its  lowest  terms,  in  order  that  when  necessity  is 
satisfied,  the  worker  may  be  free  for  a  season  to  do  that  which  to 
him  is  pleasurable.  I  cannot  imagine  a  torture  more  grievous  than 
that.  Indeed,  the  orthodox  hell,  as  described  by  Milton  in  Para- 
dise Lost,  consisted  in  just  this  alternate  freezing  and  burning. 
The  case  of  this  young  man,  or  of  any  young  man,  seems  to  me  at 
this  time  to  be  hopeless.  There  is  simply  no  chance  in  the  world 
to-day  for  a  man  to  be  integral,  to  live  an  entire  life;  he  must  be 
divided  and  divided  according  to  the  divisions  which  obtain 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  modern  life. 

I  see  only  one  remedy  for  the  class  system  of  modern  society — 
that  is,  to  reconstruct  the  institutions  that  embody  the  social  spirit; 
to  create  a  school  which  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  workshop 
as  to  obliterate  real  processes  and  objects — to  create  a  workshop 
which  shall  be  so  fully  educative  in  itself  that  it  will  be  a  virtual 
school.  I  can  conceive  that  even  a  cigar  factory  might  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  be  instructive.  If  one  really  understood  the  work  he 
was  doing,  the  part  he  was  playing  in  the  world's  vast  intricate 
scheme  of  industry;  or  if  one  really  knew  in  all  its  relations  the 
object  he  was  handling — in  this  case,  let  us  say,  the  history  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  such  a  workman  would  not  pass  as  a  wholly  unedu- 
cated man.  In  contact  with  his  fellow  workmen,  he  might  develop 
to  the  full  the  life  of  comradeship:  that  human  sympathy  without 
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which  education  of  any  sort  is  empty  and  unprofitable.  My  illus- 
tration is  perhaps  unfortunate.  To  King  James,  who  uttered  a 
counterblast  against  tobacco,  or  to  Emerson,  who  thought  a  cigar 
was  a  crowbar  thrust  in  among  the  delicate  tendrils  of  the  brain, 
the  illustration  would  be  unsavory.  But  it  was  of  a  plant  of  less 
importance  than  the  tobacco  plant  that  Tennyson  said: 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand! 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  my  conclusion.  I  do  contemplate 
the  creation,  at  no  far  distant  time,  of  a  combined  workshop  and 
school ;  but  meanwhile  there  are  certain  considerations  which  must 
be  understood  in  order  that  our  evolution  may  be  rational  and  the 
end  desired  be  prepared  for. 

The  dominant  tendency  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  industrial. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  industrial  issues  are  the  vital  ones.  The 
most  virile  and  energetic  minds  of  the  modern  world  are  engaged 
in  solving  the  problems  that  attach  to  material  things.  The 
men  who,  at  other  times  in  the  world's  history,  erected  altars,  built 
cathedrals,  led  armies,  conducted  diplomacy,  formulated  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  mastered  the  technique  of  the  arts,  are  to-day 
engaged  in  industry.  That  was  a  sublime  story  of  the  history  of 
mankind  told  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  by  the  series  of  buildings 
and  sculpture  groups  which  centered  in  the  Electric  Tower. 
There  at  the  focus  of  all  paths  stood  resplendent  the  shining  tower. 
By  ways  of  savagery,  and  step  by  step  through  various  forms  of 
culture,  the  race  reached  a  point  where  it  could  engage  success- 
fully in  struggle  with  the  more  subtle  forces  of  its  environment. 
There,  I  say,  at  the  center  of  all  historic  radii  rose  up  triumphant 
the  electric  tower — a  symbol  of  what?  symbol  of  man's  greatness  in 
respect  of  religion,  or  art,  or  politics,  or  laws?  Not  of  these,  but 
of  his  genius  in  industry.     It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  light 
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which  streamed  from  the  tower  was  a  "symbol"  of  man's  genius,  for 
it  was  rather  the  evidence  of  it.  It  was  a  light  objective  and  mate- 
rial, a  light  made  of  the  energy  transmitted  from  Niagara.  Here 
was  the  secret.  Niagara  had  waited  a  million  years  for  its  con- 
queror, its  subjection  to  the  service  of  man,  and  this  conquest  was 
regarded  by  the  builders  of  the  Fair  as  the  supreme  achievement 
of  the  race  thus  far.  For  the  first  time,  we  recognized  and  pub- 
lished and  celebrated  the  fact  that  an  electric  tower,  thus  devised 
and  illumined,  was  worthy  to  stand  in  the  place  of  honor  where 
hitherto  cathedrals  and  armies  and  thrones  and  constitutions  and 
arts  had  stood.  That  Exposition  was  the  apotheosis  of  labor;  it 
was  the  exaltation  of  materials.  And  as  a  further  evidence  of  our 
industrial  civilization  it  was  noticed  that  he  who  was  then  our 
political  leader,  in  his  last  great  address,  spoke  not  of  political,  but 
of  industrial  problems.  What  do  these  signs  indicate  if  not  that 
the  time  has  come  to  estimate  the  genius  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
people  by  capacity  to  control  materials?  When  Sir  William 
Hamilton  asserted  that  Aristotle  had  a  genius  as  great  as  Homer's, 
he  seized  upon  the  primary  fact  that  genius  may  be  exercised  in 
many  directions.  Genius  is  not  greater  or  smaller  by  virtue  of  the 
materials  it  works  upon ;  genius  is  power,  the  power  of  an  organiz- 
ing, effective  mind. 

Accepting  then  the  statement  that  the  dominant  tendency  in  the 
world  to-day  is  the  industrial,  we  are  ready  to  carry  our  inquiry 
farther  back  and  to  ask  why  the  place  of  primacy  should  be  given 
to  the  industrial  hero.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  result 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  working  of  that  social  force  we  call  democ- 
racy. The  most  democratic  peoples  to-day  are  those  most  success- 
ful in  the  field  of  industry — and  the  connection  is  more  than  acci- 
dental. America  has  assumed  the  leadership  among  industrial 
nations,  much  to  the  perplexity  and  alarm  of  competing  factories. 
The  secret  of  this  leadership  seems  to  be  little  understood.  In  vain 
do  foreign  manufacturers  provide  new  machinery  for  their  work- 
shops and  introduce  new  methods  into  their  business.  It  is  soon 
discovered  that  success  is  not  a  matter  of  machinery  and  method; 
it  lies  farther  back  in  the  social  system  and  environment.     Our 
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American  success  in  industrial  enterprises  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  immense  stores  of  energy,  latent  and  unemployed,  are  released 
for  service  through  the  opening  of  opportunity  occasioned  by 
democracy.     A  democratic  people  is  not  a  religious  people,  not  an 
artistic   people,   not  a   political   people,   but   a  working   people. 
We    are    constituted    of    men   who    do    things.     We    sweep    all 
transcendental    visions    and    fictions    aside    and    start    from    the 
ground   of   the    concrete    fact.     And   we    are    discovering   more 
and  more  that  the  successful  doing  of  things  is  a  form  of  noble 
exercise.     It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  this  fact,  since  if  we  are  to 
enter  rationally  into  a  given  line  of  evolution  we  must  understand 
what  is  important  and  what  is  meaningless.     The  significance  of 
evolution  pertains  far  more  to  the  future  than  to  the  past  or  pres- 
ent.    If  it  is  clear  that  the  industrial  tendency  is  the  dominant  one, 
and  if  back  of  that  there  is  to  continue  the  perpetual  pressure  of 
democratic  forces,  then  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  create  institu- 
tions that  relate  to  industrial  democracy  and  withdraw  our  support 
from  old  and  outworn  ideals.     Let  the  arts  and  the  religions  and 
the  political  systems  that  took  their  rise  from,  and  furnished  the 
sustenance  for  the  feudal  aristocracies  of  Europe — let  them  wither, 
I  say,  and  pass  from  men's  memories  and  minds! 
In  naming  democracy  as  the  force  that  is  shaping  the  modern  world 
and  as  the  fact  which  must  condition  all  our  thinking,  I  imply,  of 
course,  the  presence  still  among  us  of  the  opposite  force  and  fact 
variously  known  as  monarchy,  feudalism,  and  aristocracy.     And  it 
appears  that  while  the  modern  spirit  is  democratic,  the  forms  and 
institutions  still  in  evidence  are  derived  largely  from  monarchy. 
The  orthodox  religions  are  clearly  monarchic  in  character;  for  they 
strive  to  establish  on  earth  "the  kingdom  of  God."     Thrones,  judg- 
ment-seats,   commands,    punishments — these    linger    in    theology, 
while  in  science  and  in  actual  affairs  the  universe  is  regarded  as  a 
republic.     Especially   in   prayer-books   and   hymn-books   do   the 
feudal  ideals  linger.    Even  our  National  Hymn  closes  with  a  refer- 
ence to  "God  our  King."      The  art  we  try  to  keep  alive  in  a  poor, 
thin  fashion  was  originally  provided  for  the  noble  and  leisure 
classes  of  Europe,  and  is  still  an  incident  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
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What  can  be  more  undemocratic  than  the  principle  of  uart  for  art's 
sake,"  according  to  which  most  of  our  art  is  produced,  and  by  the 
acceptance  of  which  those  gifted  with  special  aesthetic  taste  defend 
their  exclusiveness?  Our  public  schools  have  been  democratized 
to  some  extent,  yet  even  here  there  is  a  considerable  trace  of  foreign 
ideals.  The  emphasis  still  placed  on  culture  and  learning  as  such, 
and  upon  formal  thinking,  upon  intellectual  discipline,  upon  read- 
ing and  writing,  upon  examinations  and  prizes,  upon  authority  and 
discipline,  upon  athletics — these  emphases  are  signs  of  the  belated 
militarism  in  the  American  school.  Strangely  enough,  too,  our 
present  industrial  system,  though  modern  in  spirit,  is  formed  on 
the  lines  of  the  military,  and  we  speak  of  "Captains  of  Industry" 
and  not  infrequently  refer  to  the  great  trust-magnates  as  "kings" — 
"sugar  kings,"  "tobacco  kings,"  "oil  kings,"  etc.  The  "trust"  is  a 
federation  of  principalities,  and  it  has  been  prophesied  that  if  the 
present  tendency  continues,  in  twenty  years  an  Emperor  will  be 
ruling  at  Washington.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  perfected  demo- 
cratic institution,  though  there  are  abundant  tokens  of  change  and 
transition. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  thus  far  has  been  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  conditions  I  have  just  noted.  We  live  in  a  new  age;  we  are 
impelled  by  new  thoughts;  yet  we  are  trying  to  put  up  with  old 
forms.  Our  interior  life  is  one  thing.  Our  exterior  life  is  another 
thing.  Is  it  not  possible  to  create  new  institutions — institutions  that 
will  not  be  masks  and  lies,  but  represent  what  we  really  think  and 
are  or  hope  to  be?  One  such  institution  I  propose — the  institution 
of  the  workshop ;  a  workshop  of  a  new  type,  such  as  may  be  proper- 
ly the  unit  of  organization  in  the  industrial  commonwealth  we  are 
forming. 

The  workshop  I  have  in  mind  will  embody  to  the  full  the  high 
ideals  of  labor,  conceived  by  such  writers  as  Ruskin,  and  current  in 
the  world  now  for  nearly  a  century.  It  will  be  a  genuine  manufac- 
tory where  materials  shall  be  shaped  into  the  things  we  use.  It 
will  be  a  "studio,"  where  work  shall  be  creative  and  not  devoid  of  a 
sense  of  beauty.  It  will  be  a  school  where  the  doing  of  things  shall 
be  educative,  since  work  will  there  be  conducted  to  the  ends  of 
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expression,  as  art  is  at  its  best  and  as  life  is  at  its  freest.  In  a  sense, 
it  will  be  a  state,  since  it  will  be  a  community  of  self-governing  in- 
dividuals. In  a  sense,  too,  it  will  be  a  church,  since  it  will  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  co-operation  and  comradeship.  Such  a 
workshop  is  a  dream,  you  say,  impossible  of  realization.  But  let 
us  examine  the  factors  more  in  detail. 

I  said  the  workshop  would  embody  certain  high  ideals  of  labor. 
For  a  century  there  has  been  proclaimed  a  gospel  of  labor,  which 
came  into  being  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  leisuristic  ideal  of 
aristocracy.  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  outspoken 
advocates  of  the  new  doctrine.  There  is  splendid  passion  glowing 
in  Carlvle's  words  concerning  the  "toilworn  craftsman  that  con- 
quers the  earth  and  makes  her  man's."  There  is  a  passage  in  his 
writings  which  I  can  never  read  without  a  quickening  of  the  heart: 
'"Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand,  crooked,  coarse,  wherein,  not- 
withstanding, lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the 
scepter  of  this  planet.  Venerable,  too,  is  the  rugged  face,  all 
weather  tanned,  besoiled.  with  its  rude  intelligence;  it  is  the  face  of 
a  man  living  manlike.  Oh!  but  the  more  venerable  for  thy  rude- 
ness, and  even  because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee,  hardly  en- 
treated brother!  For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy 
straight  limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed;  thou  wert  our  conscript,  on 
whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so  marred.  For  in 
thee  lay  a  God-created  form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded;  encrust- 
ed must  it  stand,  with  the  thick  adhesions  and  defacements  of 
Labour;  and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know  freedom. 
Yet  toil  on,  toil  on;  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may;  thou 
toilest  for  the  altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread."  From 
the  terms  employed  and  the  feeling  displayed,  it  is  evident  that 
Carlyle  had  but  just  made  the  discovery  of  this  craftsman.  But 
through  how  many  cruel  cerements  he  was  obliged  to  penetrate! 
We  have  seen  this  workman — he  still  walks  our  streets.  Yet  in  the 
same  age  another  craftsman  has  appeared — a  craftsman  of  which 
William  Morris  is  the  type — erect  and  forceful,  who  wins  his  way 
bv  sheer  strength  of  personality,  who  actually  realizes  the  ideal  of 
the  nobility  of  labor  that  Carlyle  pronounced  to  be  possible.  Now 
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Carlyle  belonged  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  ce*.  iry  and 
Morris  to  the  second  half.  Carlyle  simply  outlined  the  doctrine 
of  labor  as  from  a  pulpit.  But  Morris  exercised  his  energy  within 
an  actual  workshop.  Will  you  dare  to  say  that  in  the  next  half 
century  the  possibilities  of  labor  may  not  be  realized  by  multitudes 
of  men  and  women?  Is  it  not  our  function  to  make  this  realization 
simple  and  rational? 

Just  how  the  institutional  workshop  will  arise,  and  in  what 
guise  it  will  appear,  I  can  not  say.  But  I  conceive  that  in  this 
workshop  real  work  will  be  conducted,  and  that  we  shall  make  in  it 
all  those  things  we  need  for  actual  use.  This  institution  will  be  at 
least  self-supporting.  It  seems  to  me  a  defect  of  our  institutions 
that  they  are  really  parasitic  and  exist  by  virtue  of  the  labor  of 
others,  as  represented  in  taxes  as  to  the  state,  in  contributions  as  to 
the  church,  in  patronage  as  to  the  arts,  in  endowments  as  to  the 
school.  We  do  not  want  to  add  another  charity  to  this  series. 
This  much  is  clear:  the  workshop  will  be  a  commercial  enterprise. 
This  surely  will  not  be  difficult,  considering  the  long  training  the 
world  has  had  in  pure  acquisition. 

With  successful  commercialism  as  the  basic  fact,  we  may  then  add 
to  that  the  element  of  art.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  fine  arts  will  be 
given  place  in  the  workshop.  That  is  not  necessary.  Art  is  simply 
free  creation.  Beauty  is  not  something  added  to  an  object,  it  is  a 
quality  of  work.  It  comes  into  evidence  whenever  a  man  takes 
pleasure  in  his  work,  whenever  his  hands  are  permitted  to  do  what 
his  own  desires  determine  and  his  own  will  directs.  The  differ- 
ence between  art  and  not-art  is  that  the  one  is  work  accomplished  in 
freedom  and  the  other  is  work  done  under  conditions  of  slavery. 
It  seems  we  are  free  to-day  in  every  respect  but  one — we  may  go 
where  we  will,  we  may  think  and  speak  what  we  will,  we  may  wor- 
ship when  we  will  and  vote  for  whom  we  will ;  but  very  few  men 
to-day  can  work  as  they  will.  The  workman  must  discover  an 
employer,  the  lawyer  must  find  his  client,  the  doctor  must  wait  for 
his  patient,  the  preacher  must  be  called  to  his  pulpit,  the  teacher 
must  be  invited  to  his  chair.  There  is  almost  no  free  work  in  the 
world  to-day,  and  probably  cannot  be  under  our  present  organiza- 
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tion.  wiitly  I  have  learned  that  workmen  are  not  desired  in 

factories  after  the  age  of  forty-five.  If  this  be  true — if  a  man  is 
shut  out  from  the  world's  work  at  forty-five,  then  is  our  industrial 
civilization  dangerous  and  altogether  questionable.  S-o  long  as 
this  condition  lasts  art  is  impossible.  Art  will  enter  into  the  work- 
shop only  when  the  worker  is  in  some  degree  at  least  a  free  agent. 
As  I  look  back  upon  the  recent  past  I  discover  but  one  genuinely 
free  workman — this  same  William  Morris,  and  in  all  the  industrial 
world  I  discover  only  one  movement  that  looks  towards  the  re- 
demption of  labor — the  arts  and  crafts  movement  which  Morris 
again  was  instrumental  in  initiating.  If,  then,  we  desire  art  in  our 
workshop  we  must  add  to  the  system  of  exchange  some  principle  of 
free  workmanship. 

The  workshop  as  school  is  already  provided  for  when  work  is  made 
creative.  In  the  truest  education  there  is  always  a  double  activity 
— the  primary  mental  activity  involved  in  plan  or  design;  the  sec- 
ondary motor  activity  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  or 
design.  The  failure  of  the  present  school  is  that  it  exercises  the 
mind,  but  stops  at  the  point  where  thought  tends  to  pass  out  into 
action.  This  error  is  by  no  means  corrected  when  the  school  adds 
to  its  equipment  a  gymnasium,  or  encourages  the  playing  of  foot- 
ball or  base-ball.  The  failure  of  the  present  workshop,  in  its  turn, 
is  that  it  employs  the  motor  energies,  but  does  not  admit  of  original 
design.  And  this  error  is  not  counteracted  when  some  individual 
is  secured  to  do  the  thinking  and  designing  for  the  whole  com- 
munity of  workers.  In  the  school  we  get  unreal  thinking;  from 
the  workshop  we  get  unintelligent  work.  In  both  cases  the  educa- 
tion is  partial,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  education  of  the  school  is 
as  imperfect  as  that  of  the  factory.  If  the  one  tends  to  increase 
stupidity  and  ignorance,  the  other  tends  to  develop  priggishness 
and  pride.  I  have  been  reading  with  much  amusement  the  ac- 
count of  two  educated  men  in  Ernest  Crosby's  "Plain  Talk  in  Psalm 
and  Parable": 

"  Here  are  two  educated  men. 
The  one  has  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek; 

The  other  knows  the  speech  and  habits  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  gives  them 
their  food  in  due  season. 
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The  one  is  acquainted  with  the  roots  of  nouns  and  verbs ; 

The  other  can  tell  you  how  to  plant  and  dig  potatoes  and  carrots  and 

turnips. 

The  one  drums  by  the  hour  on  the  piano,  making  it  a  terror  to  the  neigh- 
borhood ; 

The  other  is  an  expert  at  the  reaper  and  binder,  which  fills  the  world  with 

good  cheer. 

The  one  knows  or  has  forgotten  the  higher  trigonometry  and  the  differ- 
ential calculus; 

The  other  can  calculate  the  bushels  of  rye  standing  in  his  field  and  the 
number  of  barrels  to  buy  for  the  apples  on  the  trees  in  his  orchard. 

The  one  understands  the  chemical  affinities  of  various  poisonous  acids  and 

alkalies ; 
The  other  can  make  a  savoury  soup  or  a  delectable  pudding. 
The  one  sketches  a  landscape  indifferently; 
The  other  can  shingle  his  roof  and  build  a  shed  for  himself  in  workmanlike 

manner. 
The  one  has  heard  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Kant  and  Comte,  but  knows 

precious  little  about  them; 
The  other  has  never  been  troubled  by  such  knowledge,  but  he  will  learn  the 

first  and  last  word  of  philosophy,  "to  love,"  far  quicker,  I  warrant  you, 

than  his  college-bred  neighbor. 
For  still  is  it  true  that  God  hath  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and 

prudent  and  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Such  are  the  two  educations: 
Which  is  the  higher  and  which  the  lower?" 

As  Mr.  Crosby  states  the  case,  his  question  can  receive  but  one  an- 
swer. The  educated  man  is  the  workman,  and  he  is  educated  pre- 
cisely because  he  has  combined  the  two  factors  of  mental  and  motor 
activity.  The  farm  is  still  a  place  where  a  workman  may  think 
out  his  task,  but  I  believe  we  can  do  better  in  the  improved  work- 
shop. I  do  not  care  whether  you  introduce  manual  training  into 
the  school,  or  whether  you  carry  freedom  to  the  factory.  The  mod- 
ification of  either  institution  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated  will 
result  in  the  new  workshop  which  educative  industrialism  de- 
mands. It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  school  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer  change.    It  will  be  easier  to  persuade  the  schools  to  engage  in 

real  processes  than  to  train  workmen  to  think  about  the  work.     The 
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doom  of  the  old  school  was  pronounced  when  the  first  work-bench 
was  let  into  the  basement  or  garret  or  unused  class-room.  The 
work-bench  is  destined  to  crowd  out  the  desks  and  text-books  and 
the  other  signs  of  passive  learning.  Now  we  have  a  fair  chance  of 
getting  what  Kropotkin  well  calls  "integral  education."  It  is 
probable  that  the  schools  will  be  the  first  of  our  institutions  to  be 
democratized.  And  it  may  be  that,  by  way  of  the  school,  the  indus- 
trial system  will  itself  be  transformed. 

I  have  suggested  also  that  the  workshop  might  be  the  unit  of  the 
community  organization.  When  it  becomes  the  function  of  states 
to  develop  and  conserve  industries — when  we  magnify  industrial 
instead  of  legal  relationships,  the  workmen  who  may  unite  to  form 
a  guild  will  have  an  importance  not  now  accorded  them.  Mem- 
bership in  a  guild  would  constitute  citizenship  with  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  The  workshop  would  be  a  place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  community  consciousness.  I  perceive  already  in  the  "labor 
unions"  the  vague  working  of  such  a  consciousness.  A  "Labor 
Party,"  however,  competing  with  political  parties  for  political  ends 
and  legal  rights,  would  seem  to  be  a  very  illogical  outcome  of  such 
consciousness.  An  industrial  structure  can  never  be  laid  upon  a 
political  or  legal  foundation,  industrial  democracy  being  a  co-part- 
nership of  men  and  not  a  government  of  laws.  A  State  boundary 
line,  for  instance,  is  a  legal  fiction,  and  its  truth  is  challenged  by 
every  railroad  line  that  crosses  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
institutional  forms  will  arise  upon  the  ground  of  the  workshop,  but 
I  can  see  that  they  must  be  different  from  those  we  now  possess. 
The  religious  aspect  of  the  workshop  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
brotherhood,  or  comradeship.  Take  away  from  labor  its  compul- 
sion, let  one  be  free  to  choose  his  associates  in  work  as  freely  as  he 
is  now  able  to  join  a  church  or  club,  and  an  opportunity  for  com- 
radeship will  be  given  that  does  not  now  exist  in  the  world  of  labor. 
The  nexus  in  nearly  all  industrial  enterprises  is  the  wage,  and  men 
are  forced  to  work  together  whether  that  association  be  pleasing  or 
not.  With  a  freer  system  of  labor,  it  might  be  possible  to  restore  to 
the  workshop  that  courtesy  and  sympathy,  once  so  common,  but 
now  so  rarely  met  with.      The  working  classes  are  not  merely  "un- 
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churched";  they  are,  from  their  conditions  of  work,  quite  generally 
irreligious.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  was  for  the  members  of  the  re- 
constructed workshop  that  Whitman  wrote  his  poems  of  comrade- 
ship, the  group  called  "Calamus,"  representing  the  new  ideas  of 
chivalry,  and  especially  the  poems  entitled,  "I  Hear  It  Was 
Charged  Against  Me,"  and  "I  Dream'd  In  a  Dream": 

"  I  hear  it  was  charged  against  me  that  I  sought  to  destroy  institutions, 
But  really  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  institutions, 
What  indeed  have  I  in  common  with  them?  or  what  with  the  destruction 

of  them? 
Only  I  will  establish  in  the  Mannahatta  and  in  every  city  of  these  States 

inland  and  seaboard, 
And  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  above  every  keel  little  or  large  that  dents 

the  water, 
Without  edifices  or  rules  or  trustees  or  any  argument, 
The  institution  of  the  dear  love  of  comrades." 
"  I  dream'd  in  a  dream  I  saw  a  city  invincible  to  the  attacks  of  the  whole  of 

the  rest  of  the  earth, 
I  dream'd  that  was  the  new  city  of  Friends. 

Nothing  was  greater  there  than  the  quality  of  robust  love,  it  led  the  rest, 
It  was  seen  every  hour  in  the  actions  of  the  men  of  that  city, 
And  in  all  their  looks  and  words." 

A  more  practical  or  more  beautiful  religion  than  this  I  do  not 
know. 

This,  then,  is  my  conception  of  an  ideal  workshop — a  conception 
made  of  the  specialized  ideas  of  factory,  studio,  school,  state  and 
church — a  synthesis  that  is  forced  upon  the  mind  from  the  desire  to 
counteract  the  terrible  divisive  and  disintegrating  forces  in  modern 
life.  I  feel  certain  that  we  are  approaching  a  period  of  synthesis 
and  correlation.  The  competitive  system  is  nearing  its  fall.  Spe- 
cialization has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  and  in  the  future  we  must 
co-ordinate  specialties.  We  are  beginning  to  think  with  Ruskin 
that  men  may  be  of  more  value  than  products.  If  you  think  that 
what  I  have  presented  be  unpractical,  let  it  be  noted  that  I  have 
introduced  no  factors  that  do  not  really  exist,  and  that  I  have  but 
read  the  perfect  logic  of  the  situation.     In  some  way,  we  shall 
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arrive  at  this  conclusion — must  so  arrive  from  the  very  pressure  of 
social  forces. 

Whitman  was  once  asked  to  write  a  poem  for  the  opening  of  an 
industrial  exposition  in  New  York  city.  The  theme  was  to  him 
an  inspiring  one,  since  beyond  all  other  seers,  he  cherished  the 
v:sion  of  an  industrial  commonwealth.  From  the  Song  of  the  Ex- 
position he  wrote  for  that  occasion,  I  take  these  lines: 

"  Mightier  than  Egypt's  tombs, 
Fairer  than  Grecia's,  Roma's  temples, 
Prouder  than  Milan's  statued,  spired  cathedral, 
More  picturesque  than  Rhenish  castle-keeps, 
We  plan  even  now  to  raise,  beyond  them  all, 
Thy  great  cathedral,  sacred  industry,  no  tomb, 
A  keep  for  life,  for  practical  invention." 
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scendental Economics  :  :  By  Ernest  H.  Crosby 

NE  of  the  frescos  of  Giotto  in  the  upper  Church  of 
St.  Francis  at  Assisi  represents  the  saint  at  the  turn- 
ing point  of  his  career,  when  he  abjures  all  rights 
of  property  forever  and  determines  to  devote  his 
attention  to  matters  usually  considered  less  im- 
portant. You  may  remember  that  Francis  had  con- 
tracted the  highly  reprehensible  habit  of  giving  his  money  away  to 
all  who  asked,  regardless  not  only  of  his  own  needs,  but  of  the  pau- 
perizing effect  of  his  alms  on  the  recipients.  There  were  no  Char- 
ity Organization  Societies  in  those  days,  but  the  saint's  father,  Ber- 
nardone,  naturally  scandalized  at  his  son's  behavior,  did  his  best  to 
anticipate  their  functions.  He  summoned  the  young  man  before 
the  magistrates,  but  as  the  culprit  claimed  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
church,  they  handed  him  over  to  the  bishop.  Giotto's  painting 
depicts  the  trial  before  this  prelate.  Francis,  instead  of  denying 
the  charge,  has  just  renounced  all  right  to  his  inheritance.  He  has 
even  stripped  off  his  clothes  and  returned  them  to  his  father.  The 
old  man  stands  on  the  left  with  his  son's  garments  on  his  arm;  with 
his  other  hand  he  is  striving  to  strike  his  rebellious  boy,  but  his 
friends  hold  him  back.  On  the  right  we  see  the  good  bishop,  cov- 
ering the  youth's  nakedness  with  his  mantle.  Francis  himself  is 
looking  with  rapt  countenance  up  at  the  sky  whence  we  see  the  hand 
of  his  Heavenly  Father  emerging.  The  crowd  watches  the  scene 
with  idle  curiosity,  and  two  children  armed  with  small  stones  are 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  cast  them  at  the  "pazzo." 
The  same  artist  has  represented  the  event  allegorically  in  a  large 
fresco  in  the  lower  church.  Here  we  see  the  marriage  of  Francis 
and  Poverty.  The  bride,  whose  fair  features  are  emaciated,  stands 
in  the  centre  clad  in  rags.  The  saint,  standing  on  the  left  and  clad 
in  monkish  garb,  is  placing  the  wedding  ring  on  her  finger  while  he 
gazes  at  her  lovingly.  Between  them  is  the  figure  of  Christ  who 
joins  them  in  matrimony  and  supports  the  arm  of  Poverty  with  his 
hand.  A  dog  is  barking  at  the  maiden  and  a  boy  is  throwing 
stones  at  her,  while  another  is  threatening  her  with  a  stick.  The 
hands  of  God  are  again  seen  above,  accepting  from  two  angels  the 
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property  of  the  bridegroom,  namely,  his  purse  and  tunic,  and  his 
house  and  garden.  Over  the  head  of  Poverty  lilies  and  roses  are 
blooming.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assert  positively  what  Giotto 
intended  to  symbolize  by  the  flowers  growing  above  the  head  of 
Poverty.  He  probably  had  in  mind  the  various  Christian  virtues 
for  which  Francis  was  justly  famous.  It  did  not  strike  him  per- 
haps that  his  own  artistic  triumphs — that  the  very  picture  he  was 
painting — were  blossoms  which  drew  their  life  from  that  same  act 
of  self-devotion,  and  that  much  of  the  wealth  of  Christian  art, 
poetry  and  philosophy  for  centuries  would  be  the  dowry  of  this 
most  unpromising  of  brides. 

The  influence  of  St.  Francis  upon  art  has  been  noticed  by  several 
authors.  Ozanam  calls  him  the  inspiration  of  his  age  and  notes  the 
fact  that  he  left  behind  him  a  school  of  poets,  architects  and  paint- 
ers. A  writer  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  traces  at  length  his  relations 
to  Giotto  and  Dante.  Hermann  Hettner,  in  an  article  entitled  Die 
Franciscaner  in  der  Kunstgeschichte,  ascribes  to  the  saint  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  artistic  and  literary  history  of  the  subse- 
quent centuries.  But  the  fullest  and  most  suggestive  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  St.  Francis  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  work  of  Henry  Thode  which  bears  the  title, 
Franz  von  Assisi  und  die  Anfange  der  Kunst  der  Renaissance  in 
Italien.  This  volume,  with  its  many  illustrations  of  paintings  and 
churches,  gives,  in  most  interesting  form,  a  clear  view  of  the  mar- 
vellous results  upon  civilization  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
Franciscan  movement.  It  was  with  genuine  sympathy  for  Francis 
that  Thode  went  to  Assisi,  "the  home  of  that  great  man  in  whom  as 
in  no  other  the  inmost  spirit  of  Christianity  shone  forth."  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  visit  the  "Galilee  of  Italy,"  as 
Renan  calls  the  Umbria  of  Francis,  without  sharing  that  sympathy, 
as  the  present  writer  can  testify  from  his  own  experience.  Thode 
tells  us  that  as  he  sat  in  the  quiet  church  in  which  the  saint  is  buried, 
he  seemed  to  see  dimly  the  meaning  which  St.  Francis  and  his 
boundless  love  had  assumed  for  humanity — nay,  he  felt  the  influ- 
ence living  in  himself.  The  familiar  legends  which  he  read  here 
again,  the  old  frescos  before  which  he  passed  hours  and  days,  ap- 
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peared  now  in  a  new  light.  A  mysterious  connection  between 
Francis  and  Giotto — between  the  essential  truth  of  the  Franciscan 
movement  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  young  Tuscan  art  on  the 
other — became  clear  to  him.  He  recalled  Jacopone's  songs,  the 
mystic  writings  of  Bonaventura,  the  preaching  of  Berthold  of  Re- 
gensburg;  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  great  Franciscan  churches, 
the  innumerable  paintings  representing  the  life  of  the  saint,  and  at 
last  the  manifold  relations  between  the  Italian  culture  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  and  the  deeds  and  ideas  of  St. 
Francis  stood  out  definitely  before  him,  and  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  indebtedness  of  the  world  of  art  and  literature 
to  the  saint  of  Assisi. 

The  Franciscan  movement  was  more  then,  according  to  Thode, 
than  a  mere  religious  phenomenon  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words;  it  was  rather  a  movement  of  humanity.  Mankind  was 
gradually  waking  to  a  consciousness  of  the  value  of  the  individual, 
to  a  realization  of  individuality,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  relations 
of  the  individual  to  God,  to  nature  and  to  other  men.  This  feeling 
culminated  in  Francis  in  a  burning  love  for  God,  man  and  nature, 
which  afforded  a  new  basis  for  union  and  communion  between 
them.  All  his  feeling  was  summed  up  in  love.  The  love  for  God 
extended  itself  to  all  creatures;  beasts  and  plants  and  inanimate 
objects  became  his  brothers  and  sisters;  the  animals  themselves 
showed  a  strange  confidence  in  him  and  seemed  to  know  that  he 
loved  them.  For  him  all  nature  was  the  face  of  God  and  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  sense  he  rose  to  a  timeless  and  spaceless  feeling 
which  he  called  the  love  of  Christ.  It  was  in  fact  a  feeling  of  com- 
munion with  the  Eternal.  In  preaching  such  a  love  to  the  people, 
Francis  and  his  disciples  were  really  freeing  them  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  living,  and  he  was 
pointing  them  to  a  spiritual  liberation  which  had  its  social  as  well 
as  its  religious  aspect.  He  gave  to  the  lower  classes  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual freedom  for  which  they  had  been  yearning,  and  he  gave 
it  to  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  without  running  into  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  heretical  sects.  His  aim  and  methods  were  quite  dis- 
similar from  those  of  his  great  contemporary,  Peter  Waldo.   Fran- 
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cis  preached  a  holy  life,  Waldo,  the  ten  commandments;  Francis 
proclaimed  the  love  of  Christ,  Waldo,  the  law  of  God;  Francis 
spread  abroad  the  joy  of  the  children  of  God,  Waldo  reprimanded 
the  sins  of  the  world ;  Francis  attracted  to  him  those  who  longed  for 
salvation  and  left  the  rest  alone,  Waldo  attacked  the  godless  and 
exasperated  the  priests. 

In  many  ways  the  teaching  of  Francis  produced  an  effect  upon  art 
which  the  more  austere  doctrines  of  the  sects  could  never  have  had. 
His  religion  of  love  became  the  ideal  of  the  burghers  of  the  towns. 
The  Franciscan  friars  needed  churches  and  convents,  and  these 
burghers  built  them.  This  was  the  opportunity  of  art.  Francis 
also  reconciled  religion  with  nature.  Hitherto  earthly  love  had 
been  considered  impious,  but  now  comes  the  saint,  and  with  a  poet's 
vision  sees  in  it  only  a  reflection  of  the  divine  love.  Everything 
temporal  is  but  the  likeness  of  something  eternal,  and  he  who  feels 
himself  one  with  all  that  lives  and  moves,  sees  in  creation  the  image 
of  God.  The  old  daylight  of  ancient  culture  appears  again,  but  it 
radiates  from  a  warmer  sun,  the  all-embracing  divine  love.  The 
oneness  of  God  and  the  world  was  the  ground-thought  of  St.  Fran- 
cis's teaching,  and  the  idea  was  everywhere  received  with  joy  and 
became  the  fundamental  conception  of  modern  thought  and  of 
modern  art. 

Francis  was  the  prince  of  peace-makers.  As  he  had  reconciled 
nature  and  religion,  so  he  brought  together  the  burghers  and  the 
nobility,  the  Church  and  the  reformers.  His  democratic  institu- 
tion of  beggar-monks  bridged  the  chasm  between  an  aristocratic 
clergy  and  the  common  people.  Nor  did  he  intend  that  his  monks 
should  beg  except  in  case  of  necessity.  He  labored  with  his  own 
hands  and  taught  his  followers  to  do  the  same;  for  idleness,  he  said, 
was  the  enemy  of  the  soul.  Francis  inspired  thousands  of  his  dis- 
ciples with  his  universal  love  and  they  preached  his  ideas  to  all 
Europe.  Their  preaching,  in  so  far  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
marked  by  the  same  invariable  features;  they  all  glorify  love,  de- 
clare the  unity  of  God  and  the  world  and  the  pure  humanity  of 
Christ,  while  the  language  used  is  simple,  popular,  and  rich  in 
striking  similes  and  parables. 
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The  first  department  of  art  which  responded  to  the  quickening 
power  of  Francis  was  architecture.  He  had  from  the  time  of  his 
conversion  taken  a  deep  interest  in  church-building.  One  of  his  first 
tasks  was  the  restoration  of  the  little  chapel  of  San  Damiano  near 
Assisi,  and  he  afterwards  performed  the  same  service  for  the  neigh- 
boring churches  of  San  Pietro  and  Santa  Maria-in-Portiuncula, 
laying  and  fitting  the  stones  with  his  own  hands.  Thode  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  these  three  churches  differ  from  other  Italian 
churches  of  the  period  in  having  pointed  arches  which  resemble 
those  of  southern  France.  On  July  16th,  1228,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  Francis,  Gregory  IX  came  to  Assisi  to  canonize  him, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  great  double 
church  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Ital- 
ian Gothic  art  and  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. Philippo  da  Campello  was  probably  the  designer  and  he 
seems  to  have  come  from  Lombardy,  although  Vasari  assigns  the 
honor  to  one  Master  Jacopo  Tedesco.  Thode  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  spread  of  this  new  style  of  architecture  throughout 
northern  Italy,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  to  study  the  history 
of  the  mendicant  orders  is  to  study  the  course  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Italy,  and  that  to  the  Franciscans  is  due  the  greater  part  of  this 
influence,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Umbria  and  Assisi. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  Franciscan  churches  was  the  large  extent  of 
wall-space  which  they  afforded  and  which  naturally  invited  fresco- 
painting.  The  best  artists  were  called  in  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  new  church  at  Assisi.  Some  fifty  years  after  the  saint's  death 
we  find  Cimabue  painting  in  the  upper  church  with  a  number  of 
his  pupils.  Among  these  Giotto  has  his  place,  and  he  alone  paints 
there  twenty-eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  Giotto's  art 
is  incarnated  in  this  church,  and  the  names  of  Francis  and  Giotto 
are  the  two,  says  Thode,  which  come  to  the  lips  in  grateful  remem- 
brance as  one  sits  there  in  silent  contemplation.  Here  the  hand  of 
Francis  blessed  the  new-born  Christian  art  in  its  cradle.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  St.  Francis  was  a  painter  too.  On  the  antipendium 
of  the  altar  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Mary  which  he  built,  he  is 
reported  to  have  painted  the  figures  of  angels,  boys,  birds,  and  other 
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creatures,  with  an  inscription  beneath,  calling  upon  them  all  to 
praise  the  Creator.  The  Tuscan  people  were  artistic  by  nature  and 
the  seed  sown  by  Francis  fell  upon  good  ground.  They  were  ready 
to  accept  the  harmony  of  religion  and  nature  and  to  sympathize,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  with  the  saint's  consciousness  of  God  in  His 
world,  although  they  could  not  follow  him  to  his  lonely  height  of 
self-renunciation  and  ecstatic  meditation.  The  earliest  paintings 
in  the  church  at  Assisi  show  the  new  influence,  if  we  compare  them 
with  the  contemporary  art  of  Siena.  They  already  exhibit  free- 
dom from  the  conventions  of  the  past.  But  the  first  monumental 
work  of  the  new  art  is  to  be  found  in  Giotto's  rendering  of  the 
legend  of  Francis.  This  series  really  celebrates  the  reconciliation 
estranged  hands  in  each  other  and  blessed  the  union.  Thode 
of  man  and  nature.  Francis  embraced  both  in  his  love,  laid  their 
thinks  that  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  kind  would  have  formed 
a  fit  pendant  to  the  Marriage  of  Poverty,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  equally  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Giotto.  Now  that  the  figure 
of  Francis  has  made  its  appearance  in  art,  it  becomes  at  once  a 
favorite  subject  of  the  painters.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  the 
earliest  portraits  of  the  new  art  are  those  of  St.  Francis,  for  his  fea- 
tures had  seized  upon  the  imagination  of  the  artists  of  the  day. 
Thode  gives  a  list  of  these  portraits  and  traces  the  likeness  of  the 
saint  from  the  first  attempts  which  represent  him  as  a  man  of  mid- 
dle size  with  a  blonde  beard  and  a  thin,  long  face,  to  the  later  ideal- 
ized portraits  in  which  the  beard  has  disappeared  and  the  features 
have  become  more  ascetic.  The  art  of  portraiture,  thus  revived  in 
Francis,  is  called  by  Vasari  a  " cosa  nuova." 

It  is  however  not  in  portraiture,  but  as  a  subject  for  popular  art, 
that  Francis  becomes  especially  conspicuous.  His  legend  affords 
the  first  popular  material  for  the  artist  since  the  life  of  Jesus.  In 
his  youth  Giotto  was  fortunately  captivated  by  this  legend  and  it 
freed  him  from  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  old  art.  It  provided 
him  with  many  artistic  and  dramatic  scenes,  exhibiting  all  the  feel- 
ings and  passions  of  the  heart  in  turn — love,  sympathy,  pity,  hope, 
gratitude,  devotion,  humility,  as  well  as  fear,  horror,  misery,  de- 
spair and  rage.     As  the  subject  was  new,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  treat  it 
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in  a  novel  way;  nor  was  this  all.  Francis  had  brought  the  man 
Jesus  to  the  foreground  and  this  involved  the  deifying  of  man.  It 
became  necessary  to  form  a  new  ideal  of  the  human  body  worthy 
of  the  divine,  and  to  this  end  to  study  the  human  form  afresh.  This 
impelled  the  artist  to  examine  nature  for  himself.  When  after- 
wards Giotto  went  to  Padua,  he  applied  his  new  method  to  the  life 
of  the  Madonna,  and  again  to  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  lower  church 
at  Assisi — a  liberty  which  he  could  never  have  taken  if  he  had  not 
learned  the  lesson  from  St.  Francis.  Thus  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian art  was  made  to  bloom  anew. 

The  Franciscan  legend  also  introduced  Giotto  to  the  real  form  of 
mountains,  trees,  houses  and  cities.  He  was  depicting  scenes  which 
were  familiar  to  the  public  and  it  was  necessary  to  paint  them  so 
that  they  might  be  identified.  This  necessity  cut  him  loose  from 
the  conventional  backgrounds  in  which  the  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  had  been  set  from  time  immemorial.  Through  Giotto, 
Francis  opened  the  way  to  Christian  art.  Nor  should  we  forget  in 
this  connection  that  Giotto  became  also  the  greatest  of  architects 
and  designed  the  incomparable  Campanile  at  Florence.  Thode 
declares,  and  with  good  reason,  that  to  him  who  contemplates  the 
frescos  in  the  upper  church  at  Assisi  with  sympathizing  love,  the 
secret  of  the  development  of  art  reveals  itself  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  church  is  indeed  the  cradle  of  the  new  art;  here  we 
find  the  key  of  the  great  artistic  movement,  namely,  the  loving  study 
of  nature.  Giotto  started  out  upon  a  path  which  led  eventually  to 
the  master-pieces  of  Raphael  and  Titian.  The  figure  of  Francis 
remains  a  favorite — we  may  almost  say,  after  Jesus  and  Mary,  the 
favorite — of  the  painters.  We  might,  by  following  his  familiar 
form,  construct  a  history  of  Christian  art  from  the  predecessors  of 
Cimabue  down  to  Guido  Reni,  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  and  some 
artists,  such  as  Cardi  da  Cigoli,  devoted  nearly  their  entire  lives  to 
him.  The  same  spirit  speaks  in  the  frescos  of  Giotto  at  Assisi  as  in 
the  highest  art  of  the  Renaissance.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  form  a  single  art-epoch,  and  there  is  one  progress- 
ive, logical  evolution  from  Giotto  to  Raphael,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  draw  the  line  anywhere  between  them.     And  Thode 
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extends  the  influence  of  Francis  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  which  was 
especially  in  request  to  provide  pulpits  for  the  new  orders  of 
preaching  monks.  Niccolo  Pisano  is  for  him  no  belated  represent- 
ative of  the  ancient  Italian  art,  but  he  too  was  inspired  by  the  new 
conception  of  God  and  nature  which  he  had  learned  directly  or 
indirectly  from  St.  Francis  and  his  friars.  Our  author  likewise 
contends  that  it  was  due  to  the  saint  that  the  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century  continued  to  be  Christian  in  spite  of  the  pagan  influences  of 
the  Renaissance. 

If  from  painting  and  sculpture  we  turn  to  poetry,  we  shall  still  de- 
tect the  all-pervading  inspiration  of  the  monk  of  Assisi.  He  was 
himself  a  poet.  His  "Hymn  to  the  Sun"  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  beautiful  examples  of  Italian  poetry,  and  Renan  calls  it  "the 
finest  religious  poem  since  the  Gospels."  "The  Lord  be  praised," 
the  saint  cries,  "for  brother  Sun  and  sister  Moon,  for  brother  Wind 
and  sister  Water,  for  brother  Fire  and  for  our  sister,  Mother  Earth, 
nay,  even  for  our  sister  Death."  Among  all  the  poets  no  one  but 
Whitman  has  shown  an  equal  tenderness  and  affection  for  death. 
Walt  sings  of  "the  joy  of  death,  the  beautiful  touch  of  death,"  and 
indeed  there  is  much  in  his  verse  that  recalls  St.  Francis.  No  no- 
bler expression  could  be  given  to  the  unity  of  God,  nature  and  man 
than  in  the  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  nor  could  a  more  powerful  stimulus 
have  been  applied  to  the  composition  of  poetry  in  the  popular 
tongue  rather  than  in  Latin.  Thode  calls  his  hymn  the  reveille  of 
Christian  art.  Two  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Francis  were 
also  poets:  Fra  Pacifico,  who  had  been  a  troubadour  before  his 
conversion  and  had  been  crowned  Rex  Versuum  by  the  Kaiser,  and 
Thomas  of  Celano.  The  latter  was  the  author  of  the  grand  Dies 
Irae,  a  poem  which,  although  it  is  written  in  Latin,  is  full  of  gen- 
uine popular  feeling.  St.  Bonaventura,  better  known,  as  we  shall 
see,  as  a  mystic  and  philosopher,  was  a  poet  too.  The  Franciscans 
wrote  most  of  their  poetry  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  Giacomino  for  in- 
stance making  use  of  the  Veronese  dialect.  Umbria  became  the 
special  home  of  religious  poetry.  A  popular  kind  of  song  called 
Lauda  was  in  vogue  there,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  its 
origin  was  undoubtedly  Franciscan. 
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The  poems  of  the  great  Franciscan  poet,  Jacopone  da  Todi,  give  a 
good  idea  of  these  songs.  Crazed  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife, 
he  gradually  recovered  his  reason,  and  in  1278  he  gave  away  all  his 
property  and  joined  the  order.  In  his  poems  he  ridicules  the 
learning  of  his  time  and  satirizes  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  who  impris- 
oned him  in  1298.  After  five  years  of  confinement,  he  was  released 
by  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  in  1306  he  died,  his  heart  broken,  it 
was  said,  from  too  great  love  for  Christ.  The  idea  of  love  had 
gained  full  possession  of  him.  Asked  once  why  he  wept,  he  an- 
swered, "Because  love  is  not  loved."  "The  greatest  joy  which  the 
soul  can  possess  in  this  life,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "is  to  be  con- 
tinually fixed  on  God,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  soul  attained  to  this 
condition."  Jacopone  was  one  of  Italy's  foremost  poets.  Written 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  as  most  of  his  poems  are,  they  are 
marked  by  rude  originality  and  impetuous  feeling.  In  this  they 
differ  radically  from  the  stilted  rhymes  and  plays  upon  words  of 
the  Troubadours.  Eternal  love,  the  mystic  union  of  the  soul  with 
God,  these  were  his  constant  themes.  His  best  known  Latin  poem  is 
the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa.  Among  the  other  Franciscan  poets  we 
may  mention  Fra  Ugo  Panziera,  Fra  Francesco  da  Fabiano  and 
Fra  Angelico  da  Camerino.  The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  which 
began  to  flourish  in  Provence  about  the  time  of  Francis's  birth, 
never  appealed  to  the  Italian  populace.  Their  instinctive  prefer- 
ence was  for  the  native-born  religious  hymns  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  the  depth  of  its  feeling  raised  this  Umbrian  poetry  far  above 
the  artificial  conceits  of  the  Provengal  bards. 

While  Jacopone  was  composing  his  last  verses,  Dante  was  at  work 
at  his  "Divine  Comedy."  Some  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call 
this  a  Franciscan  song,  and,  although  this  is  doubtless  claiming  too 
much,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement.  If  Dante  owed  his 
philosophy  to  St.  Thomas,  he  learned  his  "amor  divina"  from  St. 
Francis,  or  from  his  follower,  St.  Bonaventura.  To  the  influence 
of  Francis  we  may  perhaps  also  attribute  the  fact  that  the  great  poet 
chose  the  Italian  language  in  preference  to  the  Latin.  At  any  rate, 
the  common  spirituality  of  the  Italian  people  found  a  voice  in 
Dante  and  this  spirituality  had  been  called  to  life  by  the  Umbrian 
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saint.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  connecting  links  between  the 
poet  and  the  monk.  Tradition  has  it  that  Dante  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  third  order  of  Franciscans,  but  this  statement,  to  say  the 
least,  is  dubious.  Vasari  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Dante 
suggested  to  Giotto  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  Francis  series  of 
frescos  at  Assisi,  and  the  poet  writes  of  that  town  in  the  Paradiso  as 
if  he  had  visited  it.  In  the  same  poem  he  shows  his  great  admira- 
tion for  St.  Francis,  and  in  naming  him  with  Benedict  and  Augus- 
tine places  his  name  first.  In  the  eleventh  Canto  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  saint's  courtship  of  Poverty,  who  had  lost  her  first  hus- 
band, Christ,  eleven  hundred  years  before,  and  had  never  been 
sought  in  marriage  since: 

"Questa,  privata  del  primo   marito, 
Mille  e  cento  anni  e  piu  dispetta  e  scura, 
Fino  a  costui  si  stette  senza  invito." 

Among  the  many  converging  circumstances  which  produced  the 
"Divine  Comedy"  we  may  safely  assign  a  commanding  place  to  the 
influence  of  St.  Francis. 

Oratory  is  an  art  of  itself,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Franciscans  is 
worthy  of  notice,  not  only  as  the  main  factor  in  reviving  the  other 
arts,  but  also  for  its  own  sake.  Preaching  was  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  begging  friars,  and  by  it  they  gave  currency  to  their 
new  Gospel,  the  good  tidings  to  the  poor  of  the  almighty  power  of 
love  to  make  men  free,  happy  and  great.  All  true  Christian  preach- 
ing is  the  preaching  of  love,  Thode  asserts;  and  he  asks,  "Was  there 
ever  such  preaching  of  love  as  that  of  the  Franciscans?"  By  means 
of  it  they  took  Europe  by  storm.  Men  felt  their  noblest  sentiments 
quickened ;  they  came  out  into  the  open  air  from  the  shelter  of  their 
conventions  and  saw  the  whole  world  changed  before  them.  How 
beautiful  it  all  was;  how  happy  mankind  might  be;  how  great  was 
the  kindness  of  the  Lord!  Hitherto  preaching  had  usually  be&a 
confined  to  the  churches  and  had  treated  of  doctrinal  subjects  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  Now  all  this  was  altered.  The  friars  preferred 
to  preach  out-of-doors;  they  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  people,  and 
they  addressed  themselves  to  the  affections  of  their  audiences. 
After  Francis,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  was  the  most  distinguished 
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preacher  of  the  Franciscans,  having  joined  the  order  some  years 
before  its  founder  died.  When  he  was  to  preach  before  the  gates 
of  Padua,  the  people  gathered  together  from  great  distances  round, 
coming  in,  on  the  night  previous,  from  all  the  country-side.  As 
many  as  thirty  thousand  sometimes  listened  to  him  at  once,  and  he 
touched  their  hearts  so  effectively  that  crowds  were  eager  to  con- 
fess, and  priests  enough  could  not  be  found  to  hear  their  confes- 
sions. Salimbene,  the  Franciscan  historian,  mentions  other 
preachers  of  the  order,  such  as  Girardo  da  Modena  and  Ugo  da 
Bareola,  but  in  fact  nearly  all  the  friars  were  preachers.  Berthold 
of  Regensburg,  who  was  a  Franciscan  as  early  as  1246,  was  the  ora- 
tor of  the  order  in  Germany,  and  his  sermons  are  still  an  ornament 
to  German  literature  and  might  be  read  with  profit  in  the  village 
churches  of  to-day.  Their  spirit,  like  that  of  the  Gospel,  is  ever 
young,  for  they  breathe  the  same  artless,  universal  Christian  love 
and  inculcate  the  same  practical  morality.  They  have  something 
of  Luther's  eloquence,  but  a  broader  basis  which  fits  them  for  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  alike.  He  taught  that  God  had  revealed  him- 
self in  two  ways,  to  the  clergy  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
to  the  laity  in  two  other  "great  books,"  namely,  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  in  which  they  can  read  all  wisdom,  "on  the  earth  by  day,  and  in 
the  sky  by  night."  Thus,  true  to  the  Franciscan  tradition,  he  unites 
religion  and  nature.  He  pictured  Jesus  as  an  elder  brother,  to  be 
loved  as  such,  and  he  aroused  a  new  interest  in  every  event  of  his 
life.  All  men  were  equal  before  God,  he  said,  and  the  great  were 
to  answer  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  all  for  their  oppressive 
conduct.  The  idea  which  Berthold  held  up  before  the  people  was 
the  reign  of  peace  and  love,  for  war  and  strife  were  abominations 
to  him.  We  may  readily  conceive  the  effect  of  such  preaching 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  public  and  of  its  ultimate  results  in  art. 
The  story  of  Jesus  took  on  a  new  life  and  called  forth  a  new  love. 
New  living  pictures  were  presented  to  the  fancy  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  artists  should  be  inspired  to  paint  them. 
The  dramatic  element  predominates  in  all  the  artistic  productions 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  St.  Francis.  Giotto's 
painting  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme   and   so   is  all  the  Franciscan 
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preaching  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  allegory,  too,  holds 
an  important  place  in  the  literature  of  the  order.  The  saint  de- 
lighted in  suiting  his  action  to  his  thought.  He  founded  a  Chris- 
tian festival  at  Greccio  which  Salimbene  calls  a  repraesentatio. 
Thomas  of  Celano  relates  how  Francis  read  the  Gospel,  the  people 
responding  with  singing,  how  he  then  knelt  before  the  manger  and 
took  the  babe  in  his  arms.  This  is  the  first  mystery-play  of  which 
we  hear  in  Italy,  and  it  seems  likely  that  St.  Francis  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  the  drama.  Ozanam  finds  in  certain  poems  of  Jaco- 
pone  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Italian  popular  stage.  These  were 
dialogues  prepared  for  feasts  of  the  church.  In  one  of  them  the 
characters  are  St.  Francis,  Poverty,  and  the  poet;  in  another  we  see 
Christ,  Mary,  Mercy,  an  angel  and  others.  It  is  probable  that  the 
passion  plays  performed  at  Pra  della  Valle  near  Padua  in  1243,  at 
Treviso  in  1261,  at  Rome  in  1264,  at  Cividale  in  1298  and  1304,  and 
at  Florence  also  in  1304,  had  their  origin  in  the  Franciscan  move- 
ment. 

The  influence  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  upon  the  learning  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  far  reaching.  Alexander 
of  Hales,  the  irrefragable  doctor  (died  1245)  ;  Roger  Bacon  ( 1214- 
1292),  the  doctor  mirabilis,  founder  of  modern  science  and  first  of 
modern  investigators  and  inventors;  Duns  Scotus  (died  1308),  the 
doctor  subtilis  and  leader  of  the  realists ;  William  of  Occam  ( 1 270- 
1347) ,  the  doctor  singularis  et  invincibilis  and  champion  of  the 
nominalists,  all  of  them  Britons,  were  Franciscans.  They  were 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  their  time  and  hardly  a  name  of  equal  rank 
is  omitted  from  the  list,  while  their  various  theories  covered  the 
whole  field  of  contemporary  philosophy.  Thode  draws  a  com- 
parison between  Occam  and  Giotto.  They  flourished  at  the  same 
time  and  Occam's  philosophy,  like  Giotto's  art,  was  essentially  true 
to  nature,  placing  the  individual  fact  above  the  abstract  idea  of 
scholastic  logic;  both  of  them  did  what  they  could  to  free  the 
human  mind  from  the  trammels  of  a  conventional  past.  Occam 
did  for  thought  what  Giotto  did  for  art,  and  both  are  children  of 
Francis  of  Assisi. 
A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  St.  Bonaventura,  the  doctor  seraph^ 
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icuSj  who  became  general  of  the  order  in  1256.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1221,  and  at  three  years  of  age  was  cured  of  a  disease  by 
St.  Francis.  At  two-and-twenty  he  fulfilled  a  vow  which  his 
mother  had  made  on  that  occasion,  and  joined  the  Franciscans. 
He  studied  at  Paris  and  became  distinguished  as  a  mystical  phil- 
osopher, absorbing  to  a  high  degree  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the 
order.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  character  and  exerted  a  deep  influ- 
ence on  Italian  poetry  and  art.  Thode  maintains  that  the  true 
mystic  has  within  him  all  the  attributes  of  a  painter,  poet  and  musi- 
cian. He  has  the  power  of  visualizing  his  impressions  and  thus 
of  picturing  things  as  an  artist.  In  his  boundless  feeling  of  one- 
ness with  God  lies  the  source  of  the  highest  poetry,  and  when  the 
mind  altogether  loses  itself  in  contemplation  of  the  divine,  music 
remains  the  only  form  of  expression  possible.  The  mysticism  of 
Francis  and  Bonaventura  led  naturally  to  allegory  and  to  a  life-like 
representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  Meditationes  Vitae 
Christi,  usually  ascribed  to  Bonaventura,  were  widely  read  by  the 
people  and  did  much  to  stimulate  poetry  and  art  among  them. 
The  time  for  the  greatest  triumphs  of  music  had  not  arrived  when 
Francis  was  alive.  He  was,  however,  very  fond  of  the  art,  and 
when  he  was  ill  he  would  call  for  his  lyre.  Salimbene  says  that 
music  was  much  cultivated  in  the  Franciscan  convents,  and  he  men- 
tions Fra  Enrico  Pisano  and  Fra  Vita  da  Lucca  as  famous  musicians 
and  composers.  It  remained  for  Luther,  however  (says  Thode), 
to  do  for  music  what  Francis  had  done  for  the  other  arts.  Bach 
was  his  Giotto,  and  as  in  Giotto  the  spiritual  emotion  of  Francis 
found  articulate  expression,  so  in  Bach  the  deep  faith  of  Luther  ut- 
tered itself  forth,  and  as  Francis  introduced  the  great  age  of  Italian 
art,  so  Luther  inaugurated  the  era  of  German  music.  "Francis 
and  Luther!"  he  cries.  "When  will  the  third  come?  The  time 
is  ripe  and  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  must  needs  give  heed  to  the 
longing  cry  of  the  people — this  time  the  fourth  estate — demanding 
its  rights.  What  else  does  it  require  but  a  new  power  of  faith,  a 
new  invigoration  of  feeling?  Mankind  stands  once  again  in  need 
of  a  Francis — a  Luther." 
We  may  now  form   some   conception   of   the   enormous  influence 
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which  St.  Francis  exercised  upon  the  history  of  his  own  and  of  suc- 
ceeding times.  All  the  threads  of  civilization  in  the  subsequent 
centuries  seem  to  lead  back  to  him.  Various  authors,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  pointed  this  out,  but  none  of  them  has,  I  think,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  most  precious  wealth  of  the 
world,  including  the  priceless  works  of  art  of  the  great  galleries  of 
Europe,  the  architectural  wonders  of  Italy,  the  beauties  of  the  "Di- 
vine Comedy"  itself — nay,  even  many  of  the  fruits  of  our  modern 
scientific  progress — that  much  of  all  this  is  due  to  the  beggar-monk 
of  Assisi  and  was  actually  produced  by  his  disregard  for  property. 
Thode  remarks  that  it  was  "only  by  freeing  himself  from  earthly 
cares  and  by  following  the  example  of  the  propertyless  apostles," 
that  Francis  was  enabled  to  give  full  scope  to  his  love  for  God  and 
man.  Francis,  in  replying  to  the  question  of  a  bishop,  said,  "Sir, 
if  we  wished  to  own  property,  then  we  should  be  obliged  to  have 
arms  to  defend  it,  and  in  that  case  we  should  have  quarrels  and 
strife,  which  often  hinder  love  to  God  and  neighbor,  and  for  these 
reasons  we  desire  to  own  nothing  in  this  life."  It  is  true  that 
the  artistic  spirit,  which  sprang  from  this  all-renouncing  love, 
at  last  demanded  rich  material  upon  which  to  work,  and  that  the 
new  art  took  shape  in  magnificent  buildings  and  decorations.  Fran- 
cis did  not  appreciate  to  what  an  extent  expenditure  for  beauty 
might  be  justified  when  devoted  to  public  uses.  When  the  brothers 
sent  to  Siena,  where  he  lay  ill,  asking  him  for  advice  as  to  how  to 
build  a  church  and  convent,  he  told  them  to  construct  huts  for  them- 
selves and  always  to  make  their  churches  small  and  narrow  and  not 
to  ornament  them.  In  1260  the  Chapter  General  of  the  order,  un- 
der the  direction  of  St.  Bonaventura,  adopted  rules  for  securing 
simplicity  in  the  building  of  churches,  but  what,  asks  Thode,  could 
even  a  Bonaventura  do  against  mankind's  new  delight  in  color 
and  form  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  Franciscans  them- 
selves? 

The  lesson  which  we  must  draw  from  St.  Francis's  example  is  quite 
subversive  of  all  orthodox  principles  of  political  economy.  If  he 
had  kept  his  property,  and  bought  with  it  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sold  in  the  dearest,  and  if  his  heirs  had  preserved  it  intact  until 
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to-day,  would  not  the  world  be  much  the  poorer  for  it?  We  may 
have  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poverty;  even  Giotto,  loyal 
as  he  was  to  his  saint,  was  disgusted  with  some  of  the  beggar  monks 
of  his  day  and  wrote  a  poem  against  them  and  their  vow  of  poverty; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Francis,  by  his  love  which  rose  above  all 
considerations  of  mine  and  thine,  endowed  the  world  with  its 
greatest  riches.  We  should  do  well  to  remember  this  when  we 
hear  it  stated,  as  we  often  do,  that  civilization  with  all  its  triumphs, 
literary  and  artistic,  is  bound  up  in  private  property — that  com- 
munism and  socialism  are  impossible  because  they  do  not  give  free 
scope  to  the  instinct  of  possession,  in  short,  that  living  and  getting 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  These  arguments  need  not  disturb  us, 
for  we  can  still  point  to  St.  Francis,  who  enriched  the  world  for  all 
time  by  refusing  to  possess  anything  for  himself.  He  had  that  su- 
preme virtue  which  Walt  Whitman  admired  in  animals. 

"Not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  of  owning  things." 

And  is  our  civilization,  founded  as  we  see  it  upon  this  most  miser- 
able of  manias,  so  necessary  after  all  to  the  success  of  art  and  let- 
ters? If  we  look  about  us,  we  shall  see  that  during  our  scramble 
for  ownership,  the  highest  art  and  literature  have  well-nigh  de- 
parted from  among  us.  Even  music,  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  is 
gradually  withering  away  like  the  belated  chestnut  blossoms  in 
summer,  and  genius  no  longer  flourishes  in  the  land.  We  need  a 
new  creation  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  beauty,  and  it  must  come 
as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Francis,  from  the  moving  of  the  spirit  of 
love  on  the  face  of  the  broad  waters  of  humanity.  Art  and  litera- 
ture with  us  have  become  the  idle  amusement  of  a  sickly  few,  lead- 
ing an  unnatural  life  by  themselves,  subsidized  by  private  wealth 
more  or  less  unjustly  amassed  and  cut  off  from  the  only  real  base 
of  supplies,  the  common  people.  The  tongue  cannot  sing  nor  the 
right  hand  wield  pen  or  brush,  when  head  and  arm  are  lopped 
from  the  trunk.  The  first  condition  for  true  art  is  that  men  should 
become  conscious  of  their  solidarity  and  convinced  of  the  value  of 
simple  manhood  as  over  against  all  other  values  whatsoever;  and 
then  that,  imbued  as  St.  Francis  was  with  this  new  esprit  de  corps, 
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they  should  proceed  to  live  the  truth  as  they  see  it.  The  result 
would  be,  now  as  then,  that  the  life  itself  would  become  the  crown- 
ing work  of  art  and  that  its  strong  current  would  fructify  the  com- 
ing ages  with  the  truest  wealth. 
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Administration  Building,  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893 


Lessons  from  the  Expositions 

By  Frederick  S.  Lamb 

OMMERCIALISM  in  art  commenced  when  art 
lost  touch  with  commerce;  when  art  ceased  to 
answer  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  age  in  which 
it  existed,  decadence  set  in.  Art  degenerated  into 
an  aristocratic  adjunct  and  was  viewed  with  dis- 
trust by  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  epoch  in  which  the  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  set  aside 
and  the  new  interpretation  of  art  developed.  The  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  saw  Titian,  Raphael,  Holbein,  Angelo  and 
Veronese,  whose  work  is  the  culmination  of  ages  of  training  and 
tradition.  They  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  craftsmen,  the 
last  exemplars  of  the  old  traditions;  they  were  the  last  apostles  of 
the  belief  that  the  result  produced  was  more  important  than  the 
method  of  production. 

A  new  era  followed.  Art  slowly  but  surely  drifted  from  its  direct 
contact  with  the  working,  living  world.  As  long  as  art  dealt 
directly  with  the  patron  or  consumer,  it  prospered;  but  with  the 
growth  of  the  middle-man,  competition  was  engendered,  and  com- 
petition was  the  death  of  art.  The  test  of  ability  shifted  from  pro- 
duction to  exploitation,  and  the  artist  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  machine 
while  the  man  of  commerce  became  the  man  of  ability. 
Art,  instead  of  answering  the  healthy  demands  of  the  masses,  pan- 
dered to  the  wants  of  the  luxurious  few.  "Art  for  art's  sake," 
became  the  cry.  Class  distinction  was  engendered  until  the  artist 
constituted  himself  producer  and  consumer,  defining  the  conditions 
which  should  govern  both.  Then,  because  what  he  considered  to 
be  ideals  were  not  recognized,  he  bemoaned  the  lack  of  art  appre- 
ciation in  the  age  or  country  in  which  he  lived. 
From  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day,  art,  so  called,  has 
pursued  a  course  which  has  slowly  but  surely  drifted  from  the  main 
line  of  the  world's  progress.  No  generation  can  successfully  resist 
the  influence  of  its  age;  nor  can  art  prosper  without  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  public.  In  framing  our  legal  codes  we  recog- 
nize that  no  law  can  succeed  without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
In  art  we  have  refused  to  recognize  the  same  principle,  until  to-day 
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the  artist  is  no  longer  the  bard,  the  minstrel,  the  historian,  but, 
instead,  the  self-constituted  arbiter  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Isolated  cases  may  exist;  but  from  Poussin  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  a  gradual  divergence,  and  to-day  the  artist  graduating 
from  the  school  with  a  knowledge  of  Claude  Lorraine,  Ingres, 
David,  Couture,  Bouguereau,  even  Baudry,  finds  himself  versed 
in  a  language  unknown  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  at  a  loss 
how  to  learn  that  of  his  fellows  of  the  new. 

The  age  that  produced  the  varying  styles  from  Delacroix  to  Manet, 
from  Manet  to  Monet,  must  have  sacrificed  the  purposes  of  art  to 
the  development  of  mere  mannerisms. 

Inheriting  our  schools  and  deriving  our  education  from  the  old 
world,  we  of  the  new  stand  aghast  at  the  predicament  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Where  is  help  to  come  from?  How  is  art  to  be 
revitalized  by  us?  Certainly  not  from  the  countless  exhibitions  of 
easel  paintings,  each  more  tiresome  than  the  last,  for  here  is  found 
but  the  endless  change  of  fashion;  not  from  sculpture,  for  the  same 
influences  have  affected  its  progress  as  have  governed  painting;  not 
from  architecture,  for  architecture,  as  "practiced  in  modern  times, 
is  not  a  manual  art,  but  is  a  combination  of  an  intellectual  but  non- 
artistic  study  with  science,  and  with  artistic  tradition  now  embod- 
ied in  books." 

But  we  do  find  hope  for  the  future  in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  les- 
sons of  our  expositions.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  ages,  we  note  a 
tendency  to  again  unite  the  aesthetic  and  the  practical — to  redeem 
art  by  making  it  real  and  vital. 

We  find  a  desire  to  show  in  transient  form  the  possibility  of  perma- 
nent improvements.  Where  we  might  expect  a  servile  adherence 
to  commercial  precedent,  we  find  a  distinct  desire  to  get  the  very 
best,  and  an  effort  in  every  possible  way  to  advance  and  improve 
the  real  art  interests,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  nation. 
While  in  the  earlier  expositions,  owing  to  restricted  expenditure, 
we  have  but  limited  effort,  in  the  later,  we  have  most  elaborate  and 
grandiose  attempts  to  solve  difficult  problems.  The  earlier  exposi- 
tions materially  advanced  and  improved  methods  of  construction, 
while  the  later  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  inter-artistic 
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co-operation  and  its  beneficial  results.  All  have  endeavored  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  widest  comparison  of  methods  and  prod- 
ucts, but  the  later  have  demonstrated  beyond  discussion  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  comprehensive  plan,  carried  out  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  best  professional  ability. 

Thus,  in  the  first  great  international  exposition  at  London,  the 
initial  experiment  in  the  use  of  glass  and  iron  was  made;  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  still  extant,  was  the  forerunner  of  many  buildings 
of  a  similar  character.  This  was  not  the  only  benefit  derived,  for 
a  careful  study  by  England  of  her  manufactures,  led  her  to  realize, 
in  comparison  with  the  continent,  her  inferiority  in  design.  The 
South  Kensington  schools  were  the  outcome  of  this  realization,  and 
art  throughout  the  world  has  been  distinctly  benefited.  The  work 
of  Morris  and  the  school  which  has  followed  in  his  footsteps  re- 
ceived much  of  its  impetus  from  this  opportunity  to  view  at  once 
the  craft-work  of  the  world  at  large. 

Many  still  claim  that  the  Centennial  gave  the  first  art  impulse  to 
the  United  States;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Philadelphia  was  a  permanent  asset,  and  that  from  this 
developed  the  Fairmount  Park  Association,  which  has  contributed 
each  year  more  than  any  one  other  factor  to  the  embellishment  of 
that  city. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  '78  a  grander  scheme  was  tried.  The 
exposition  was  not  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  the  city,  but 
was  kept  as  a  component  part.  The  Trocadero  and  its  surround- 
ing park  still  stands  as  a  monument  to  its  designers.  A  careful 
study  of  this  building  shows  that  a  type  of  architecture  was  pro- 
duced which  would  have  been  impossible  under  other  conditions. 
While  architects  may  try  to  classify  it  as  Renaissance,  every  one 
feels  the  subtle  touch  of  Eastern  influence,  and  realizes  the  desire 
of  the  designers  to  perpetuate  in  lasting  material  that  charm  so 
beautiful,  yet  so  elusive.  The  Trocadero,  admirably  placed,  is 
not  only  a  public  museum  of  great  value,  but  has  acted  in  more 
recent  expositions  as  a  focal  point  for  future  design. 
Thus,  in  the  following  French  Exposition  of  '89,  this  building  con- 
trolled the  placing  of  that  greatest  of  all  experiments  of  steel  cage 
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construction — the  Eiffel  Tower;  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  the  Trocadero,  forming  the  three  marked  points  in  the 
plan  and  controlling  the  location  of  other  buildings  and  monu- 
ments. What  finer  vista  could  be  obtained  than  that  of  the  great 
sculpturesque  fountain  seen  through  the  arches  of  the  Eiffel  Tower! 
This  was  the  day  of  the  engineer,  and  his,  the  greatest  triumph. 
While  the  architectural  effort  was  interesting,  no  part  of  it  has  been 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  retained  in  permanent 
form.  The  engineer's  work,  however,  still  stands  and  calls  forth 
as  much  praise  to-day  as  on  the  day  of  its  creation.  Yet  when  first 
projected  it  was  considered  an  impossibility — a  tower  a  thousand 
feet  high  was  a  wild  dream  never  to  be  accomplished.  And  now 
that  it  is  accomplished,  it  dominates  the  situation  and  still  holds 
the  imagination  enthralled. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  that  applied  painting  was  not  for- 
gotten; a  most  able  scheme  was  projected  and  carried  out  by  that 
eminent  master,  Lemaire. 

But  all  previous  efforts  in  the  use  of  applied  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing were  to  pale  beside  the  masterly  results  obtained  in  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago.  So  great  was  the  success  achieved,  that  even  to-day 
the  "White  City"  is  spoken  of  with  awe  and  admiration.  Here 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  architects  agreed  to  conform  to  a 
uniform  cornice  line,  and  the  Court  of  Honor  was  the  result.  The 
peristyle  at  one  end  showed  a  masterly  treatment  of  a  shore  front, 
while  the  Administration  Building  at  the  other,  with  its  surround- 
ing plaza,  columns  and  statues,  demonstrated  the  possible  dignity 
of  a  public  building  properly  located. 

American  sculptors,  fired  with  enthusiasm,  seized  their  opportu- 
nity, and  the  Statue  of  the  Republic,  the  Columbus  Monument,  the 
groups  in  the  Court  of  Honor  and  the  statues  on  the  Lagoon 
showed  the  possibilities  of  sculpture  properly  placed  in  relation  to 
architecture. 

Mural  painting,  in  a  small  way,  was  given  a  trial,  and  many  artists 
now  famous  gained  their  first  experience  in  the  domes  of  Chicago. 
Nor  was  the  use  of  exterior  color  forgotten,  for  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Building,  a  daring,  if  not  successful  attempt  was  made. 
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Owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  location  of  the  Exposition 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  heart  of  Chicago,  little  beside  the  Art 
Building  was  retained  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  the  men  who  con- 
ceived and  executed  this  work. 

In  the  French  Exposition,  1900,  this  mistake  was  rectified.  An 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  design  the  exposition  near  the  center  of  a 
great  city.  Competitive  plans  were  called  for,  and  the  successful 
one  proved  a  marvel  of  daring  and  ingenuity.  It  placed  the  build- 
ings on  either  side  of  the  Seine,  starting  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  ending  at  the  Champs  de  Mars.  The  old  salon  buildings,  long 
antiquated,  were  removed,  and  their  sites  utilized.  The  open 
space  on  either  river-side  connected  these  buildings  with  the  Tro- 
cadero,  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  great  plaza  of  the  Champs  de 
Mars.  A  diagonal  boulevard  was  created,  a  new  bridge  built,  and 
as  if  by  a  touch  upon  Aladdin's  lamp,  a  great  Exposition  City 
sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  old  Paris.  The  main  features  of  the  '78 
and  '89  Expositions — the  Trocadero  and  the  Eiffel  Tower — were 
retained  as  component  parts;  and  the  new  factors  were  to  remain 
as  permanent  assets  to  the  city.  Thus  Paris  gained  the  new  Alex- 
ander Bridge  with  its  noble  pylons,  the  Grand  Palais  and  Petit 
Palais. 

This  exposition,  possibly  the  last  of  the  greater  international  expo- 
sitions, tried  every  experiment  in  advanced  architectural  styles, 
even  to  the  verge  of  the  bizarre.  The  East  was  again  drawn  upon 
for  inspiration,  and  the  celebrated  Chateau  d'Eau  was  the  result. 
Great  vistas  were  successfully  planned,  and  opportunity  for  com- 
parison was  found  in  the  restoration  of  old  Paris  and  the  charac- 
teristic architecture  of  other  countries  as  exemplified  in  their  na- 
tional buildings.  Exterior  sculpture  was  used  even  to  excess,  and 
exterior  mural  painting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Manufactures  Build- 
ing, was  again  an  experiment. 

But  the  interesting,  novel  note  was  found  in  the  Manufactures. 
While  the  general  classification  was  defective,  in  that  it  specialized 
too  much,  thus  forcing  the  separation  of  work  intimately  related, 
and  necessary  to  the  proper  exposition  of  the  subject,  there  were 
still  exhibits  of  which  the  proper  study  gave  a  presage  for  the 
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future.  The  German  section  of  the  Manufactures  Building  may 
be  cited  as  a  case  in  point;  here,  dignity  and  beauty  were  given  to  a 
commercial  display  and  craft-work  seemed  again  to  be  regaining 
its  lost  position.  The  wrought-iron  entrance  gates  had  the  true 
touch,  and  the  general  ensemble  combines  the  best  of  the  new  with 
a  recollection  of  the  old. 

Another  interesting  experiment  was  from  the  works  of  Sevres.  It 
was  a  combination  of  form  and  color  for  exterior  effect — an  experi- 
mental effort  to  combine  in  faience,  sculpture  and  painting. 
While  perhaps  only  a  qualified  success,  it  was  still  interesting  as  an 
indication  of  the  trend  of  the  times. 

Grand  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  French  Exposition  of  1900 
was  so  successful  as  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  extending 
effort  further  along  these  lines  of  classification.  A  new  era  must 
come — what  will  it  be? 

Our  recent  Pan-American  Exposition  did  not  attempt  to  compete 
in  size  or  scope  with  the  French,  but  still  did  not  fail  to  apply  and 
emphasize  anew  the  advantages  of  points  previously  proven;  and 
it  added  as  well  two  lessons  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  a  logical, 
comprehensive  plan,  with  an  American  style  of  architecture,  the 
California  Spanish  Mission,  the  founders  of  the  Exposition  en- 
deavored to  obtain,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  the  most  elaborate 
and  artistic  exterior  sculpture,  color  and  illumination,  yet  at- 
tempted. 

In  this  small  Exposition  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  expended  for  sculpture  alone;  and  no  expense  was 
spared  to  make  the  great  electrical  display  an  unqualified  triumph. 
No  one  who  has  seen  the  twilight  fade  and  the  Exposition  slowly 
come  into  illuminated  life,  each  building  silhouetted  against  the 
sky,  with  an  infinite  number  of  tiny  lights,  will  ever  forget  the 
impression.  No  praise  is  too  great  for  the  engineers  who  achieved 
this  success,  or  for  the  directors  who  made  possible  the  experiment 
which  will  undoubtedly  revolutionize  all  future  systems  of  light- 
ing. No  one  who  ha6  seen  the  "Rainbow  City"  fade  imperceptibly 
from  view  but  will  have  a  fuller  conviction  of  the  possibilities  of 
making  the  most  common  necessities  beautiful  and  dignified. 
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And  so  for  fifty  years  have  our  expositions  been  bringing  the  best 
the  world  has  to  show,  not  only  in  products,  but  in  ability,  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  Millions  have 
been  expended  each  year,  but  the  results  well  justify  the  effort. 
Careful  analysis  shows  a  steady,  progressive  development.  Con- 
struction has  here  had  its  severest  test;  the  use  of  iron  and  glass  in 
the  Crystal  Palace;  the  highest  tower  at  Paris;  the  largest  building 
the  world  has  ever  seen  at  Chicago.  Who  can  estimate  what  bene- 
fit in  the  planning  of  cities  has  been  derived  from  such  masterly 
results  as  the  World's  Fair  and  the  French  Exposition!  Archi- 
tects have  had  opportunities  to  give  us  of  their  best  and  to  try  vary- 
ing styles,  impossible  to  attempt,  if  the  results  were  to  be  perma- 
nent. What  does  it  matter  if  many  of  the  experiments  failed? 
Why  worry  if  some  of  the  results  were  so  hideous  as  to  deserve 
immediate  annihilation?  The  effect  as  a  whole  has  been  ele- 
vating and  ennobling.  Exposition  architecture  will  soon  die, 
but  such  creations  as  the  Trocadero,  the  Alexander  Bridge,  and  in 
our  own  country,  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  will  live 
forever. 

In  no  other  way  could  such  results  have  been  obtained.  When  one 
thinks  for  one  moment  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  appropria- 
tion, either  national  or  civic,  for  even  practical  and  essential  utili- 
ties, we  can  see  the  utter  impracticability  of  obtaining  money  for 
mere  experiment. 

Sculptors  were  no  less  eager  to  seize  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  expositions.  While  the  Continent  was  less  in  need  of  these 
opportunities,  this  country  has  derived  untold  benefit  from  the 
dignified  placing  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  architecture,  as  at 
Chicago.  The  beautiful  statuary  of  the  Lagoon  and  the  Court  of 
Honor  was  far  excelled  by  the  masterly  disposition  of  sculpture 
and  the  logical  sequence  of  subject  at  the  Pan-American.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  placing,  as  well  as  the  enlargement  from  the 
preliminary  models,  was  under  the  control  of  a  Director  of  Sculp- 
ture. Thi9  Director  was  selected  by  the  sculptors  themselves,  and 
all  details  of  the  enlarging  and  placing  of  the  work  were  in  his 
hands.     A  quarter-sized  model  was  made  by  the  designer.     These 
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preliminary  models  were  carefully  criticised  in  committee  and 
forced  to  conform  to  the  general  scheme.  By  this  judicious  ar- 
rangement, not  only  variety  in  design  was  obtained,  but  a  uniform 
scale  and  treatment  in  the  enlargement.  No  more  comprehensive 
or  intelligent  effort  has  as  yet  been  attempted.  Its  success  indicates 
the  lines  upon  which  the  work  of  the  future  may  be  carried  out. 
The  appreciation  of  color  must  always  follow  that  of  proportion 
and  form,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  mural  painting, 
even  in  the  Continental  expositions,  has  had  but  a  limited  trial. 
Still,  such  opportunities  as  have  existed  in  this  country  have  been 
seized  with  avidity  by  our  artists.  The  series  of  entrance-ways  in 
the  Manufactures  Building  at  Chicago,  the  dome  of  the  Govern- 
ment Building,  the  chaste  decoration  of  the  Agricultural  Building 
and  the  New  York  State  Building,  all  gave  promise  for  the  future, 
and  made  possible  the  work  of  the  Congressional  Library  and  the 
Appellate  Court  House  of  New  York  city. 

The  qualified  success  of  the  use  of  exterior  color  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Building  at  Chicago  undoubtedly  led  to  that  most  interesting 
experiment,  the  "Rainbow  City."  Successful  or  unsuccessful,  it 
has  so  placed  the  possibility  of  color  before  us  as  to  make  it  oblig- 
atory upon  those  who  follow  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  color 
to  architecture.  Color  as  a  factor  can  no  longer  be  ignored  in  ex- 
terior work. 

And  while  these  advances  in  architecture  were  being  recorded, 
interest  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  was  slowly  but  unconsciously  awak- 
ening— showing  itself  in  the  carpets  and  textiles  in  the  Crystal 
Palace;  in  the  furniture  and  wall  hangings  in  the  Exposition  of 
'78;  and  the  glass,  faience  and  repousse  in  the  Exposition  of  '89. 
And  now  comes  the  good  news  from  St.  Louis  that  at  the  next 
World's  Fair,  in  1904,  not  only  these  crafts  but  many  more  are  to 
be  exhibited — not  as  at  previous  expositions  in  out  of  the  way 
corners,  as  after  thoughts,  but  as  part  of  the  exhibition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Art.  A  classification  on  a  plane  broader  than  that  of 
any  former  international  exposition  has  been  established.  It  has 
been  felt  by  those  in  authority  that  no  distinction  should  be  made 
between  "what  has  been  commonly  considered  as  Fine  Art  and  that 
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which  has  been  termed  Industrial  Art."  When  the  artist  pro- 
ducer has  worked  with  conviction  and  knowledge,  his  work  is 
recognized  "as  equally  deserving  of  respect  in  proportion  as  it  is 
worthy  from  the  standpoints  of  inspiration  and  technique."  It  will 
be  eligible  whether  on  canvas,  in  wood,  marble,  plaster,  metal, 
glass,  porcelain,  textile,  or  other  material.  All  art  work  done  in 
connection  with  the  buildings  of  the  Exposition  may  be  entered  in 
competition  for  awards  if  so  desired.  Special  galleries  will  be 
provided  for  the  models  of  buildings,  sculptural  decorations,  mural 
painting,  leaded  and  mosaic  glass,  mosaics,  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  projects  already  completed.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  to 
have  the  exhibit  comprise  examples  of  the  best  work  representing 
the  schools  of  modern  technical  expression  of  every  art  producing 
country.  It  is  the  desire  to  give  the  fullest  opportunity  for  the 
recognition  of  all  those  who  are  producing  art  work  worthy  of  the 
name,  whatsoever  be  its  direction,  and  independent  of  the  media  of 
expression.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  projectors  of  the  Ex- 
position believe  that  it  is  "destined  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  artistic  growth  of  the  entire  nation"? 

The  action  of  the  authorities  at  St.  Louis  has  thus  given  official 
recognition  to  the  craftsman.  Here  is  a  broader  definition  of  art 
than  has  been  believed  possible.  Four  hundred  years  have  rolled 
around  and  the  craftsman  is  again  to  take  his  place  among  the  artists, 
but  with  this  difference :  that  he  now  has  steam  and  electricity  as  his 
aids  and  his  power  is  proportionately  increased.  To  make  beauti- 
ful the  product  of  the  machine  has  been  the  problem  given  to  us, 
and  unless  solved,  the  machine  will  dominate  the  age  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  invention  and  imagination  of  the 
artist  is  appealed  to.  Let  him,  instead  of  answering  unasked  ques- 
tions, meet  the  conditions  of  the  tim»s.  Art  is  tempered  and  purified 
by  use;  by  use  it  becomes  real  and  vital.  Art  and  labor  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  "The  emancipation  of  labor  is  accomplished  by 
changing  the  character  of  labor."  No  one  wishes  to  be  free  from 
work,  but  it  is  the  right  of  all  that  work  should  be  elevating  and  not 
debasing.  Industrial  art  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  but  one  art  and 
that,  the  science  of  the  beautiful.      Every  effort  to  differentiate  art, 
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every  effort  to  place  it  apart  from  and  unrelated  to  the  problems  of 
the  day  in  which  it  exists,  must  be  a  failure.  History  emphasizes 
this  in  every  age  in  which  art  was  a  factor  in  the  community. 
What  architecture  there  is  exists  but  as  an  answer  to  some  legiti- 
mate demand.  What  finer  combination  of  art  and  labor  could  be 
found  than  the  cathedrals,  when  each  workman  loved  his  work! 
What  age  could  desire  finer  paintings  than  those  produced  as  wall 
paintings  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century!  All  great  art 
is  public  art,  and  as  such,  a  great  educational  factor  in  the  com- 
munity. 

This,  and  more,  have  our  expositions  been  teaching  us.  Have  we 
learned  their  lessons? 
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A   Visit   to   the   Workshops   of   The    United 
Crafts   at   Eastwood,  New    York 

HE  lives  and  the  work  of  many  foreign  leaders  of 
artistic,  economic  and  social  movements  have  been 
somewhat  extensively  treated  in  the  pages  of  The 
Craftsman.  Through  these  articles  it  was  hoped  to 
combat  the  spirit  of  commercialism  which  is  the 
worst  peril  of  our  prosperous  new  century.  But  in 
the  first  anniversary  number  of  the  periodical  founded  in  the  inter- 
ests of  art  allied  to  labor,  and  designed  to  be  the  organ  of  a  body  of 
sincere  and  forthright  workmen,  known  under  the  name  of  The 
United  Crafts,  it  is  well,  nay,  necessary,  to  acquaint  those  who  shall 
be  interested,  with  the  work,  the  aims  and  the  principles  of  the 
company  which  has  newly  been  formed  in  a  village  of  Central  New 
York. 

The  workshops  of  the  United  Crafts  are  situated  among  the  green 
hills  of  Onondaga,  three  miles  from  Syracuse,  in  a  country  which 
is  beautiful,  refreshing,  varying  in  every  direction,  yet  always 
restful.  Surely,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  claim  that  a  beautiful 
environment  adds  a  tonic  to  the  worker  and  is  a  stimulant  to  his 
ideals  and  ambitions,  this  band  of  workers  has  all  that  nature  can 
supply.  The  shops  are  modern,  accessible  by  both  electric  and 
steam  railways,  and  we  paused  a  moment  to  contrast  them  with  that 
half  ruined  group  of  buildings  selected  by  William  Morris  at 
Merton  Abbey,  where  the  River  Wandel  often  caused  appalling 
disaster  by  frequently  driving  the  laborers  out  of  house  and  home. 
But  no  floods  can  reach  the  workshops  of  the  United  Crafts. 
From  the  drafting  office  in  New  York  to  the  workshops  in  East- 
wood is  a  great  step.  Here  surely  is  the  place  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems before  us.  No  genuine  artist  can  visit  this  hive  of  workers 
without  being  impressed  with  its  healthy  condition.  Here  is  the 
co-operative  force  of  the  old  guilds  with  less  of  the  speculations 
with  which  most  of  our  commercial  offices  are  crowded.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  claim  for  any  colony  of  workers  in  this  country  the 
inherent  ability  displayed  by  the  great  craftsmen  in  the  Normandy, 
Tuscany,  or  Bavaria  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  the  colonies 
established  by  William   Morris  and  his  followers   in   England, 
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which  in  our  own  day  have  flourished  to  so  wonderful  an  extent. 
The  claim  of  the  United  Crafts  to  serious  consideration  at  our 
hands  is  established  because  they  have  made  so  signal  a  start  in  the 
right  direction.  Their  work  is  excellent.  It  has  been  tested. 
There  is  something  bold,  clear  and  distinguished  about  these  chairs, 
tables  and  interiors.  The  workers  have  a  knack  of  giving  flash- 
light pictures  with  a  few  bold  strokes.  There  is  evidence  of  no 
little  thought.  There  is  freedom  about  the  shapes,  a  breezy  inde- 
pendence, a  sturdy  human  democracy.  This  furniture  is  made  to 
withstand  daily  use.  It  is  the  product  of  a  quaint,  moving,  strong 
personality.  These  craftsmen  are  no  mere  copyists. 
Mr.  Gustave  Stickley,  of  Syracuse,  will  succeed;  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  United  Crafts,  controlling  their  destinies.  If  he  has  done 
but  one  thing  in  the  world,  and  nothing  more,  he  has  prompted 
many  of  us  to  review  the  simple  lives  of  a  great  people.  This  man 
rose,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  forests,  in  answer  to  the  cry:  "Who  shall 
deliver  us  from  the  expensive  living,  the  thralldom  of  extravagance, 
the  hereditament  of  conventions?"  This  man  helps  us  because  he 
is  a  student  of  life  in  all  its  phases  and  aspects. 
The  severe  furniture  made  by  the  United  Crafts  has  done  some- 
thing to  foster  rugged  independence  and  masterful  resolution,  and 
to  exhibit  a  resourcefulness  greatly  needed  in  these  times.  Because 
the  problem  of  living  a  simple  life  is  the  easier  for  simple  sur- 
roundings which  tend  to  bring  people  closer  together,  and  because 
the  press  of  this  country  is  so  often  clamoring  against  the  over- 
indulgence of  the  rich  as  a  national  calamity,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  member  of  the  intellectual  minority  bold  enough  to  raise  the 
banner  in  favor  of  a  grave,  sober,  simple  environment,  pregnant 
with  underlying  sense  of  brotherhood  and  community  of  interests. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  man  must  first  make  himself  before  he  can 
make  others. 

The  control  of  the  United  Crafts  is  secure  in  the  hands  of  so  saga- 
cious and  resourceful  a  leader.  In  these  days  we  are  compelled  to 
seek  distinction  in  the  field  of  commerce  as  well  as  in  that  of  art. 
These  enthusiasts  exhibit  consummate  tact;  using  material  which 
they  understand,  which  is  in  itself  a  protest  against  the  false  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  modern  world  in  its  insatiable  love  of  novelty  and 
glitter.  It  is  significant  of  the  material  used  by  the  United  Crafts 
that  it  is  as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  These  workers  have  no 
secret  compounds,  no  manipulations  or  trade  secrets  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  essence  of  their  work.  The  materials  are  frankly 
handled. 

The  general  character  and  tone  of  their  furniture  is  wonderfully 
healthy,  soothing  and  refreshing.    It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
permanent  value  of  work  such  as  this  which  captivates  at  the  first 
glance.     The  work  of  the  United  Crafts  produced  dismay  among 
the  furniture  dealers,  when  it  was  shown  at  their  annual  exposition 
two  years  ago,  and  the  first  temptation  was  to  copy.     This  led  to 
exaggeration  and  crudities  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  original. 
There  is  a  frankness  of  construction  everywhere  evident.     Pins, 
wedges,  mortise  and  tenon  frankly  appear,  not  unlike  the  method 
adopted  in  Mediaeval  days  and  again  reminding  us  of  Spanish 
work.     There  is  a  ring  and  rhythm  in  this  work  when  at  its  best. 
Wood,  metal  and  leather  unite  in  melodious  chorus;  the  whole 
treatment  showing  great  skill,  strength  and  delicacy. 
Few  things  have  been  more  interesting  than  a  summary  of  the 
search  for  the  oak:  the  seasoned  timber  with  which  so  much  of  this 
furniture  is  made.     Its  excellence  calls  for  special  mention.     It  is 
delightfully  subtile  in  appearance;  while  a  closer  examination 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  other  qualities.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  regularly  it  cuts.     It  might  be  alive,  it  is  so 
willing  to  be  shaped,  as  if  endowed  with  life,  that  one  is  greatly 
tempted  to  carve  it,  or  to  test  the  addition  of  some  quaint  inlays  of 
metal,  ivory  or  bone,  as  used  by  the  early  guilds.     This  oak  accepts 
color,  is  strangely  sensitive  to  the  chemical  action  of  spirits,  is 
vigorous,  beautifully  marked,  yet  delicate  to  a  degree.     The  hunt 
for  this  oak  was  well  worth  the  trouble,  because  of  the  bitter 
clamor  against  the  ordinary  material  doing  duty  for  that  name. 
American  oak  has  been  unjustly  maligned,  in  spite  of  the  coarseness 
and  rankness  of  the  wood  offered  in  the  open  market. 
Among  the  productions  of  the  Eastwood  craftwork,  metal  and 
leather  play  almost  as  important  a  part  as  that  filled  by  oak. 
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The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  metal  workers  who 
can  shape  handles,  door  knobs,  hinges,  metal  bands,  nail  heads, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  enrichments  invited  and  required  in  this 
work.  Iron  and  copper  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  suffered  less  by 
the  change  of  fashion  and  to  be  more  workable  than  any  of  our 
commoner  materials.  Difficult  of  course  it  is,  but  not  impossible, 
to  secure  a  man  who  will  hammer  out  of  the  simplest  materials 
shapes  that  are  delightful,  free,  vigorous,  and  which  do  not  involve 
complicated  conditions  at  every  turn. 

As  to  the  tanning  of  leather,  I  greatly  regret  not  being  able  to  write 
intelligently  about  this.  Not  that  I  feel  ignorant  of  the  result,  but 
despairingly  so  of  the  cause.  An  examination  of  the  leather  used 
by  the  United  Crafts  discloses  a  material  of  singular  charm.  The 
leather  is  not  only  yielding  to  the  touch,  beautiful  to  handle,  but 
elastic  and  distinctly  leathery,  if  I  may  coin  the  last  word. 
The  leather  workers  have  undoubtedly  discovered  some  process  by 
which  the  hides  of  sheep  and  cattle  can  be  tanned;  preserving,  at 
the  same  time,  the  grain,  the  fibre,  and  the  softness,  yet  retaining 
the  strength,  durability  and  wearing  properties  of  a  live  hide. 
Again,  this  leather  seems  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  any  color 
and  resembles  oak  in  this  respect.  Ornament  is  scarcely  welcome 
as  a  proposed  enrichment.  The  leather  is  good  enough  to  leave 
alone.  At  the  same  time,  experiments  are  making  with  such  orna- 
ments as  lacing  and  rough  modeling  of  the  surface  and  back  in  a 
crude  fashion,  resembling  the  quaint  markings  of  the  Mexican  In- 
dians on  their  green  hides. 

There  is  certainly  a  strange  fascination  in  seeing  rushes,  reeds,  and 
other  tenants  of  our  swamps  run  through  a  small  hand  press  to 
extract  the  water  and  air,  and  in  watching  them  as  they  are  twisted 
in  various  plaits  and  deftly  woven  into  a  solid  surface  for  the  seats 
of  chairs  and  panels  for  screens. 

The  designing  and  making  of  furniture  and  metal  work,  the  tan- 
ning of  leather  and  weaving  of  fabrics  are  by  no  means  the  main 
contribution  to  the  furnishing  of  the  home.  The  main  strength  of 
theUnited  Crafts,  in  the  future, will  lie  in  preparing  the  house  itself. 
It  is  intended  that  staircases,  partitions,  panels,  door  and  window 
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trimmings,  floorings,  and  in  fact  everything  that  contributes  to  the 
interior  of  the  house,  shall  be  made  at  these  shops.  This  the  crafts- 
men have  been  forced  to  do,  in  order  that  their  furniture  may  be 
acceptable,  and  because  of  the  poverty  and  singularly  misleading 
background  of  the  average  home.  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  sim- 
plicity or  to  illustrate  charming  and  skilfully  contrived  interiors; 
to  discourse  learnedly  or  otherwise  about  "the  atmosphere,"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  blind  to  the  knowledge  that  much  of  the  furni- 
ture made  here  will  ultimately  be  found  crowded  into  some  modern 
interior,  very  expensive  possibly,  and  very  beautifully  made,  but 
often  inconsistent  and  singularly  out  of  harmony  with  the  cult  of 
simplicity  of  which  we  all  have  just  now  so  much  to  say. 
The  United  Crafts  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  the 
hope  that  to  an  extent  their  workmen  may  be  inspired  with  the  same 
feeling,  it  is  intended  to  hold  weekly  meetings  for  them  in  the  new 
establishment  in  Syracuse,  where  friendly  debate,  brief  addresses, 
and  genial  discussion  will  be  used  as  methods  to  secure  harmony 
and  unity  of  effort.  Meanwhile,  an  irresistible  enthusiasm  is  evi- 
dent to  all  who  visit  their  workshops. 

Much  will  be  done  during  the  coming  winter  to  make  the  lives  of 
the  workmen  pleasant.  There  will  be  music,  brief  lectures  illus- 
trating subjects  of  current  interest,  and  some  intelligent  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  social  and  personal  requirements  of  the  men  and 
women  workers. 

This  is  one  way  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  workshop.  It  is 
luminous  and  thorough.  It  charms  with  rude  sturdiness  of  char- 
acter, with  directness  of  things,  and  exhibits  a  freedom  of  spirit. 
This  wholesome,  happy  company  curiously  assorted,  breathes 
mountain  air  which  does  much  to  break  the  passion  of  discontent. 
To  leave  the  United  Crafts  at  Eastwood  and  to  return  to  the  city  is 
like  relinquishing  so  much  power  and  inspiration. 
The  United  Crafts  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  character  of  their 
work,  think  of  it  as  a  whole,  in  that  it  should  harmoniously  express 
an  idea  and  an  emotion.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  policy  of 
the  public  in  employing  workers  to  assist  them  in  the  construction 
of  their  houses,  the  claim  of  the  workshop  should  certainly  always 
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have  the  preference.  Workmen  may  not  always  succeed  in  the 
clever  manufacture  of  sketches — pictorial  art  is  not  their  strong 
point, —  but  their  ability  to  grapple  with  the  practical  needs  of  the 
moment,  their  close  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
their  intrinsic  and  inherent  knowledge  of  the  cost,  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  itself,  is  an  evidence  of  their  fitness  to  do  it. 
Their  work  is  vital. 
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Artists  :  :  :  Irene  Sargent 

OD  does  not  pay  every  Saturday,  but  finally  he  pays," 
is  an  Italian  proverb  which  in  homely  words  acknowl- 
edges that  Justice  rules  the  world.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  reward  of  genius,  of  worth,  of  honest  and  ex- 
cellent work  comes  always,  although  often  tardily;  but  with  the 
result  that  the  reward  is  met  by  both  the  recipient  and  the  world 
with  greater  appreciation  than  would  have  been  given,  had  it  been 
earlier  obtained. 

This  truth  and  its  application  are  forced  upon  one  who  seeks  in 
the  great  modern  museum  of  the  Luxembourg  the  artistic  signs 
of  the  times. 

First  of  all,  one  notes  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  place:  the  manifest 
intention  to  exclude  nothing  which  expresses  a  real  artistic  move- 
ment or  impulse  now  current  in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  World. 
One  feels,  as  never  before,  the  complete  absence  of  that  close,  ex- 
clusive patriotism  for  which  foreigners,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
formerly  reproached  the  French.  The  native  painters  whose  tal- 
ents are  here  recognized  by  their  Government,  share  their  honors 
with  Watts  and  Whistler,  Sargent  and  Harrison.  The  French 
sculptures — varying  from  profoundly  studied  historical  types  to 
the  sentimental,  the  playful,  even  the  fanatical — have  received 
into  their  company  the  grave,  monumental  genius  of  the  American 
St.  Gaudens.  In  the  Luxembourg  all  nationalities,  all  schools, 
provided  they  have  substantial  claim  to  acknowledgment,  may 
make  their  plea  for  art  as  they  understand  it.  Classicism  is  not 
permitted  to  stifle  the  Romantic  spirit,  nor  is  the  minute,  realistic 
rendering  of  Nature's  phenomena  accepted  as  truthful  and  final 
to  the  detriment  of  the  impressionist.  The  palace  which,  a  few 
decades  since,  was  the  treasure-house  of  modern  French  art,  is  now 
subject  to  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy  neglecting  no  occasion 
to  emphasize  the  truth  that  art  is  cosmopolitan  and  democratic: 
confined  by  no  geographical  or  political  limits,  or  to  media  of 
expression  which  may  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand. 
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If  the  hospitality  shown  at  the  Luxembourg  to  foreign  genius  is 
greatly  to  be  praised,  the  decisions  there  made  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  true  work  of  art  are  still  more  commendable.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  new  conception  of  society  which  is  to  produce  for 
those  who  come  after  us  untold  good  and  pure  pleasure,  through 
the  increased  dignity  and  respect  which  shall  attach  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workman.  In  the  Luxembourg  the  craftsman  is  hon- 
ored equally  with  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  and,  for  once,  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  which  are  the  greater  and  which  the 
lesser  arts;  the  question  of  excellence  and  distinction  in  work  being 
the  one  paramount. 

From  halls  filled  with  statues  or  hung  with  pictures,  each  of  which 
represents  a  world-wide,  or,  at  least,  a  national  reputation,  one 
passes  into  a  large  room  especially  rich  in  paintings  by  great  mod- 
ern masters:  many  of  them  portraits  so  instinct  with  personality 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  gathering  of  living,  thinking  men  and 
women.  But  admirable  as  is  this  display  of  genius,  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  artistic  value  of  certain  small  objects  conceived 
with  a  power  of  brain  and  wrought  with  a  skill  of  hand  second 
to  the  ability  of  no  master  there  represented.  These  are  glass 
vases,  exquisite  in  substance,  form  and  color:  the  successful  results 
of  long-continued  experiments  made  by  the  American  artist-crafts- 
man, Louis  Tiffany,  and  with  them,  contained  in  the  same  case, 
are  the  flower-jewels  of  the  still  greater  and  more  original  French 
master,  Rene  Lalique.  This  comparison  between  the  two  men 
represented,  which  might  at  first  appear  to  be  based  upon  personal 
preference,  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  justice.  It  is  true,  because  an 
epoch-maker  must  always  be  ranked  higher  than  one  who  ad- 
vances however  far,  in  directions  already  indicated;  and  while 
Mr.  Tiffany  recalls,  even  fully  parallels,  the  great  experimental- 
ists of  Venice  and  Murano,  Monsieur  Lalique  is  an  innovator  in 
his  art  and  craft:  one  who  has  broken  with  tradition  and  begun  a 
work  altogether  new,  personal,  and  free  from  outside  influence. 
To  those  who  would  question  the  wisdom  of  such  high  praise  be- 
stowed upon  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  it  is  necessary  to  define  at 
once  the  position  of  M.  Lalique  among  his  fellow-craftsmen  and 
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to  indicate  at  least  what  have  been  his  accomplishments  in  the 
work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  talents.  To  do  this  in 
the  most  rapid  and  convincing  way  is,  perhaps,  to  describe  the 
masterpiece  by  which  the  French  Government  has  chosen  to  rep- 
resent him.  It  is  a  work  which  shows  equally  the  character  of  his 
genius,  the  depth  of  his  technical  knowledge  and  his  delicate  skill 
of  hand.  It  is  an  example  of  "l'art  nouveau,"  if  that  term  be 
accepted  in  its  first  and  best  sense,  free  from  the  opprobrium  into 
which  fanaticism  and  the  commercial  spirit  have  drawn  it.  It 
justifies  the  claim  made  by  the  most  fervent  advocate  of  the  newest 
school  of  French  art,  since  it  is  the  result  of  the  direct  contact  of 
genius  with  nature.  The  plant-form  here  treated  by  M.  Lalique 
is  a  poppy  of  the  large,  frail  variety  that  one  sees  blooming  in  the 
wheat-fields  of  France.  It  is  reproduced  in  full  size,  with  such 
indications  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  species  as  to  suggest,  if 
the  expression  may  be  permitted — the  soul,  rather  than  the  body 
of  the  flower.  The  fragility,  the  peculiar  pose  of  the  blossom, 
which  by  its  curves  and  its  relations  to  the  stem,  is  made  to  appear 
as  if  expectant  of  the  wind  and  about  to  bend  and  sway:  all  these 
subtle  secrets,  surprised,  caught  and  recorded  by  the  artist-crafts- 
man, witness  the  power  and  sympathy  of  a  mind  which  has  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  creation.  And  yet  with  all 
this  minuteness  of  observation,  there  are  apparent  and  dominant 
in  the  work  a  breadth  and  force  which  speak  as  plainly  as  words 
could  do  to  the  effect  that  the  function  of  art  is  to  represent  and 
suggest,  but  not  to  imitate.  In  the  ability  to  connote,  to  concen- 
trate beauty  and  truth  within  narrow  limits,  M.  Lalique  is  not 
unlike  Browning  who,  in  four  lines  of  verse,  paints  in  "A  Toccata 
of  Galuppi's,"  a  complete  picture  of  Venice:  earth,  air,  sea,  and 
so  on  down  to  Shylock's  bridge  with  the  houses  standing  upon  it. 
By  this  power  of  rapid  representation,  which  is  the  gift  of  genius 
alone,  M.  Lalique  reveals  his  rank  as  an  artist.  And  this  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  his  fertile,  ever-working  creative  imagination  which 
has  made  him  reject  the  old  traditions  of  his  art  and  craft,  and 
caused  him  to  turn  to  Nature,  as  to  the  only  worthy  inspiring 
force.     Of  his  originality  a  French  critic  has  said  that  he  devises 
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jewels  which  have  never  been  conceived  since  women  and  lovers 
of  personal  ornament  have  existed ;  that  he  has  completely  changed 
such  ornaments,  as  to  character,  dimensions,  form  and  color;  in 
short,  that  an  important  art  must  hereafter  be  dated  from  him. 
In  the  existence  of  M.  Lalique,  therefore,  France  possesses  a  pow- 
erful champion  to  aid  her  in  maintaining  her  old-time  supremacy; 
just  as  the  quality  of  the  artist's  genius  is  in  itself  a  happy  indica- 
tion for  the  future:  refuting  with  fact  the  gloomy  and  jealous 
prophecies  of  those  who  are  over-anxious  to  announce  her  deca- 
dence. The  fresh  and  immediate  ideas  of  Nature  expressed  in 
the  flower-jewels  of  the  French  artist-craftsman  speak  volumes  of 
hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  national  art.  In  him  history  re- 
peats itself.  He  has  rejected  the  combinations  of  lines,  the  old 
meaningless  symbols  used  by  generation  after  generation  of  his 
predecessors,  to  draw  inspiration  from  plant  and  animal  life;  just 
as  the  Gothic  artists  spurned  the  dead  Byzantine  decorative  prin- 
ciples to  create  their  own  vigorous  and  vital  ornament. 
The  originality  of  M.  Lalique  in  design  is  matched  by  what  may 
be  termed  his  democracy  in  the  choice  of  material.  The  flower 
of  the  Luxembourg,  not  intended  for  personal  adornment,  but 
rather  executed  as  a  tour  de  force,  is,  in  all  respects,  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  his  work.  Here,  one  finds  the  different  textures  of  stem, 
calyx,  ovary  and  petal  represented  by  different  enamels  or  smalti: 
used  not  as  by  the  old  craftsmen  of  Limoges,  nor  yet  as  by  modern 
skilled  goldsmiths,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  discoverer  and  with 
the  confidence  of  a  master.  The  colors,  especially  those  of  the 
greens  in  stem  and  seed-vessel,  are  enchanting:  having  that  gray- 
ish-white effect  which  in  nature  overspreads  the  green,  and  is  due 
to  what  is  named  by  botanists  pubescence;  that  is,  a  covering  of 
fine,  soft  hairs.  The  petals  of  the  poppy  are  even  yet  more  mar- 
vellous to  the  spectator,  whether  he  be  an  unskilled  admirer  of  the 
beautiful,  or  yet  again  one  who,  through  observation  and  study, 
knows  something  of  enamels  and  of  the  difficulties  attending  their 
production.  The  petals  of  the  flower  are  gray;  the  enamel  being 
of  a  translucence  very  nearly  approaching  transparency,  and  the 
color  varying:  passing  from  pale,  light  and  somewhat  cold  effects 
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up  to  spots  or  rather  dashes  of  black;  the  whole  being  marked  with 
a  most  delicate  and  involved  system  of  veining  resembling  a  min- 
ute net-work,  and  exactly  counterfeiting  the  structural  peculiarity 
of  the  field  flower.  By  this  complete  mastery  over  a  stubborn, 
subtle  and  elusive  substance,  gained  by  patience,  chemical  knowl- 
edge and  an  expenditure  recalling  that  of  the  old  alchemists  who, 
never  despairing,  again  and  again  threw  their  all  into  the  crucible, 
M.  Lalique  has  gained  a  freedom  never  before  attained  by  an 
adept  in  his  special  art.  Thus,  no  longer  confined  to  the  use  of 
the  few  metals  called  precious,  and  to  that  of  rare  and  costly  stones, 
he  has  re-acted  against  the  excessive,  one  might  almost  say  the 
abusive,  employment  of  the  diamond.  He  chooses  his  gems  for 
their  beauty  and  appropriateness,  not  for  money  value,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  which  is  in  itself  based  upon  a 
passing  caprice  of  some  sovereign  or  aristocrat.  The  preference 
of  a  certain  king  for  the  moonstone  may  send  the  rich  idlers  of 
Europe  on  a  mad  quest  through  the  rue  de  la  Paix  for  gems  large 
and  lustrous,  which  shall  rival  the  radiance  of  the  earth's  satellite; 
or  a  queen  may  adopt  designs  of  costly  combinations,  inartistic  in 
themselves  and  with  nothing  in  their  favor  save  royal  patronage. 
But  such  conditions  are  ignored  by  M.  Lalique  who,  it  can  not  be 
too  often  insisted,  has  raised  his  art  to  a  new  level  from  which  it 
will  be  most  difficult  to  lower  it.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict 
that  his  lovely  creations  will  never  be  found  in  museum  collec- 
tions of  curios,  but  rather  that  they  will  rank  among  the  works  of 
master-artists  who  have  added  to  the  real  glories  of  France.  What 
has  before  been  characterized  as  his  democratic  use  of  material  is 
sometimes  carried  to  a  point  which  would  be  perilous  for  an  artist 
of  less  distinction.  The  Luxembourg  poppy  contains  no  mineral 
more  precious  than  onyx,  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  sim- 
plicity for  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  M.  Lalique.  Often  to 
adorn  and  crown  a  marvel  of  workmanship  he  chooses  a  baroque 
pearl,  which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  rejected  by  the 
expert  as  a  vagary  of  nature, — a  poor  misshapen  thing,  fit  to  form 
the  hunch  on  the  back  of  a  dwarf  in  a  toy-jewel,  such  as  one  sees 
in  the  gem-cabinets  of  Florence  and  Dresden.     But  he  is  not  con- 
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tent  with  the  substitution  of  irregular  forms  for  the  round  and 
regular  pearls  prized  in  the  world-market,  or  with  his  preferences 
for  comparatively  inexpensive  or  semi-precious  stones,  chosen  for 
their  qualities  of  color  and  substance,  as  fitting  some  general 
scheme.  His  innovations  extend  yet  further,  and  he  has  bestowed 
the  touch  of  his  genius  upon  material  hitherto  regarded  as  common 
or  vulgar.  The  costly  shell  of  yellow  tint  so  highly  prized  by 
goldsmiths  as  often  to  be  incrusted  with  diamonds,  he  has  replaced 
in  his  work  by  a  certain  kind  of  horn,  which,  instead  of  a  surface 
of  unvarying  translucence,  offers  graded  chromatic  tones  most 
grateful  to  the  eye.  For  color  also  he  often  chooses  agate,  forming 
of  its  soft,  opaque  greens  and  whites  a  background  for  some  ex- 
quisite piece  of  craftsmanship,  or  for  some  high-light  made  by  the 
flashing  body  of  a  jewel.  He  has  even  forced  his  democracy  of 
choice  to  the  point  of  using  in  his  more  elaborate  designs  requiring 
a  wide  range  of  colors  and  values,  the  small  red  pebbles  found  in 
France  in  the  sand  of  gardens. 

The  democratic  spirit  shown  in  M.  Lalique's  choice  of  material  is 
quite  paralleled  by  his  freedom  in  selecting  a  subject  for  treat- 
ment. Not  that  he  pursues  vagaries,  or  forces  himself  to  produce 
the  unusual;  for  no  artist  could  be  more  restrained  or  well-bal- 
anced than  he  shows  himself  to  be  even  in  his  most  daring  schemes. 
He  has  simply  enlarged  the  legitimate  field  of  his  art  and  craft 
by  using  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  go  beyond  the  conventional 
and  the  commonplace.  The  rose,  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  margue- 
rite, which  have  satisfied  generations  of  gem-setters  and  goldsmiths 
by  affording  them  opportunity  for  massing  the  brilliancy  of  dia- 
monds or  the  sheen  of  pearls,  are  set  aside  by  him  for  other,  often- 
times for  humbler  flowers,  whose  character,  form,  or  texture  offers 
possibilities  hitherto  unperceived  by  workers  in  the  precious 
metals.  Frequently,  he  treats  the  yellow  jonquil  and  the  anemone; 
rendering  their  individuality  by  a  bold  yet  chaste  use  of  the  art 
nouveau  line.  Again,  he  chooses  the  mistletoe  for  its  sharply 
defined  foliage;  the  wheat-ear  for  the  variety  of  treatment  which 
it  permits;  the  thistle  for  the  beauties  of  both  calyx  and  corolla; 
and  various  aquatic  plants  and  sea-weeds  for  their  structural  ef- 
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fects.  These  subjects,  chosen  simply  as  types  amid  the  great 
variety  of  his  work,  mark  him  as  one  who  has  explored  the  infini- 
tude of  Nature,  and  they  recall  that  other  great  French  artist  and 
craftsman,  Bernard  Palissy  the  ceramist,  who,  like  Lalique,  as  an 
innovator  in  an  aristocratic  art,  lovingly  studied  and  portrayed 
the  lower  and  more  obscure  forms  of  plant,  insect  and  animal 
life. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  latter  class  of  subjects,  the  modern  gold- 
smith stands  alone  in  his  art.     Scarabs  or  beetles,  by  reason  of 
their  symbolism,  were  among  the  most  ancient  objects  of  adorn- 
ment, and  the  same  is  true  of  snake  and  dragon  designs.     But  as 
symbols,  they  are  always  found  in  isolation,  never  in  their  proper 
environment.     As  separate   pieces,   M.   Lalique  chooses   reptiles 
and  other  animal  types  for  their  charm  of  line  and  their  beauty 
or  brilliancy  of  coloring.     Beyond  this,  he  introduces  them  into 
his  more  complicated  designs,  because  of  their  affinity  for  certain 
plants,  or  their  agreement  with  a  general  scheme  which,  in  min- 
iature, almost  assumes  the  character  of  a  landscape.     As  a  case  in 
point,    one    may   cite    an    exquisitely   wrought   comb,    in   which 
enamelled  bees  with  wings,  transparent  as  in  nature,  are  seen  scal- 
ing flower-stalks  and  gathering  honey;  the  poise  of  the  insects 
telling  that  they  are  intoxicated  with  perfume,  unwieldy  through 
weight,  and  that  their  legs  are  hindered  by  wax:  a  situation  drawn 
to  the  very  life  and  rich  in  the  most  delicate  humor. 
The  studies  of  plant-life  found  in  M.  Lalique's  jewels  are  no  less 
admirable.     They  represent  both  flower  and  leaf  in  the  successive 
stages  of  their  existence:  sometimes  in  the  full  beauty  of  bloom; 
sometimes  in  decline,  when  they  wither  and  take  on  the  color  of 
rust;  when  their  texture,  according  to  the  species,  thickens  and 
stiffens,  or  else  becomes  thin  and  hard,  revealing  the  shrunken  and 
contracted  veins  of  nourishment.     And   here   again   the   patient 
French    craftsman   becomes    an    eloquent   nature-poet,    receiving 
a  powerful  impression  from  all  that  is  beautiful  and  wonderful 
in  the  world  about  him,  and  giving  out  again  that  impression 
scarcely  diminished  in  force,  although  transmuted  into  unyield- 
ing substances  and  reflected  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
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Another  artistic  trait  of  M.  Lalique  remains  to  be  noted.  That 
is  his  quality  as  a  decorator:  his  manner  of  transforming  the  real 
into  the  conventional.  His  process  has  been  described  by  a  French 
critic  as  one  of  simplification,  of  seizing  and  isolating  the  chief 
characteristic  of  an  object;  by  which  means  he  but  follows  the 
indications  of  Nature  and  renders  his  conventional  flower,  plant, 
or  animal,  truer  to  its  type  than  any  given  specimen  of  the 
same  species,  modified  by  accidents  and  subjected  to  special 
conditions. 

Side  by  side  with  his  great  power  of  conventionalizing,  he  shows 
the  other  essential  quality  of  the  decorator,  that  is  to  say,  the  color 
sentiment.  He  graduates  and  shades,  he  strengthens  or  weak- 
ens his  effects  as  easily  as  a  musician  regulates  his  sounds  from 
piano  to  fortissimo.  He  distributes  his  color-elements  to  support, 
or  to  contrast  with  one  another,  so  that  no  fragment  is  lost  and  that 
all  concur  in  a  general  harmony,  rich  or  simple  at  his  will.  It 
would  seem,  in  fact,  that  his  subtle  eye,  like  the  highly-trained 
ear  of  a  violinist,  were  constantly  intent  upon  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing tones,  to  the  end  of  creating  a  delicate  and  infinite  scale 
with  which  to  play  upon  sensuous  perception.  Sometimes,  he 
composes  with  pearls  of  differing  colors  and  tones,  crossing  and 
mingling  their  reflections  until  they  become  a  very  orchestra  of 
color.  Sometimes,  he  selects  a  ruby  which  appears  on  his  work 
like  the  expanse  of  deep-toned  crimson  dominating  in  a  Venetian 
painting.  Or  again,  with  equal  but  grave  effect,  he  constructs  a 
harmony  in  which  the  sapphire  carries  the  principal  theme.  But 
always  he  is  the  same  master,  never  barely  attaining  his  results, 
but  by  his  ease  and  brilliancy  giving  assurance  that  his  powers 
have  not  yet  been  exerted  to  their  limit. 

Taken  thus  for  all  in  all,  M.  Lalique  is  an  artist  of  that  type — 
the  creative — which  appears  most  rarely  in  the  course  of  time. 
He  has  given  a  new  direction  to  the  art  which  he  practises,  and 
indicates  to  those  who  shall  succeed  him  alluring  possibilities  of 
beauty.  He  has  raised  the  objects  which  he  creates  from  the  rank 
of  toys  and  talismans  up  to  that  of  true  works  of  art.  This  he  has 
accomplished  by  a  double  means:  the  force  of  genius  and  the  force 
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of  craftsmanship.  The  love  of  Nature  and  the  impulse  to  trans- 
late her  beauties  into  artistic  form  were  bestowed  upon  him  at 
birth.  The  power  to  express  what  he  feels  more  acutely  than 
common  men  has  been  gained  through  an  active  union  of  brain 
and  hand.  M.  Lalique  is  at  once  sculptor,  painter,  enameler  and 
goldsmith.  His  thought  gathers  in  the  loveliness  of  the  material 
world  and  his  hand  reaches  out  for  the  tool  lest  the  heavenly 
vision  be  dissipated  and  the  wealth  of  impression  reduced  to  noth- 
ing. The  tool  has  admitted  him  to  the  number  of  the  immortals. 
Nor  will  it  refuse  a  similar  reward  to  other  enthusiasts  who  shall 
follow  in  the  path  of  M.  Lalique.  The  tool  for  the  coming  cent- 
ury is  the  sign  of  salvation. 
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The  Revival  of  the  Lesser  Arts  in  Foreign 

Countries       :         From  the  French  of  H-L.  Alphonse  Blanchon 

Translated  by  Irene  Sargent 

The  authoritative  French  magazine,  "La  Revue,"  published  in  its  September  issue 
of  the  current  year,  the  original  of  the  paper  which  is  here  offered  in  translation. 
With  the  justice  characteristic  of  the  truly  enlightened  French  critic,  M.  Blanchon 
recognizes  the  significance  and  value  of  the  revival  of  the  lesser  arts  which  is  now 
stirring  with  spring-like  fervency  throughout  rural  England.  He  writes  in  the  hope 
that  in  his  own  country  a  similar  impulse  may  be  awakened ;  since  he  foresees  the 
desirable  results,  social  and  economic,  as  well  as  artistic,  surely  to  be  derived  there- 
from. 

Such  benefits  would  be  no  less  valuable  and  durable  for  America  than  for  France. 
The  lesser  arts  and  fireside  industries  being  active,  have  always  and  everywhere 
produced  national  or  regional  contentment  and  prosperity:  offering  agreeable  and 
refining  occupations  to  those  who  might  otherwise  suffer  from  lack  of  companion- 
ship ;  creating  a  source  of  income  for  those  to  whom  agriculture  is  a  grudging  mis- 
tress; giving  interest  to  life  by  stimulating  the  inventive  faculties  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  things  uniting  use  with  beauty. 

With  due  allowance  made  for  the  difference  existing  between  our  own  rural  popu- 
lation and  that  of  M.  Blanchon's  fatherland,  the  plea  of  the  French  writer  deserves 
careful  consideration  from  American  thinkers  and  philanthropists.  Might  not  the 
systematic  development  of  simple  art-industries  in  the  more  isolated  portions  of  our 
country,  not  only  lighten  the  gloomy  economic  situation  at  times  there  prevalent, 
but  also  lessen  the  alarming  tendency  toward  melancholia  and  insanity  which  is  noted 
by  alienists  among  the  women  of  our  poorer  farming  districts. —  [The  Editor.] 


HE  guests  of  a  great  lord  in  the  sixteenth  century 
must  have  been  overwhelmed,  when,  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  banquet-hall,  they  perceived  the 
magnificence  of  the  surroundings  and  the  exqui- 
site arrangement  of  the  table.  Let  us  omit  the 
=U  mention  of  the  rich  furniture,  among  which  were 
especially  remarkable  the  carven  chairs  ornamented  with  chis- 
elled and  gilded  leathers  everywhere  known  as  Cordovan,  but 
in  reality  dressed  at  Montpellier,  in  southern  France.  Let  us 
speak  only  in  passing  of  the  splendid  tapestries  storied,  in  bril- 
liant colors  heightened  by  threads  of  gold,  with  the  adventures 
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of  demi-gods  and  heroes,  the  prowess  of  a  Hector,  the  high  deeds 
of  an  Achilles;  the  whole  designed  and  wrought  out  to  the  very 
life  in  the  city  of  Lille  in  Flanders,  according  to  the  cartoons  of 
skilful   painters. 

The  sun,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  flashed  into  the  apartment  and 
played  through  variegated  enamels,  through  heraldic  devices  with 
great  supporters  and  lofty  crests  which  brightened  the  dazzling 
painted  windows  of  some  cunning  master  of  Beauvais. 
In  the  fire-place  great  andirons  of  copper,  the  work  of  obscure 
artisans  of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  or  of  Avignon  reflected  the 
countless   rubies  of  the  hearth. 

The  dresser,  the  climax  of  all  these  splendors,  was  heavily  laden 
with  gold  and  silver  plate,  wrought  by  the  chisel,  the  graving- 
tool  and  the  hammer  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Paris,  Amiens  and 
Lyons.  There,  also,  glittered  superb  enamels  which,  rippling 
with  a  liquid  color  congealed  here  and  there  into  the  shining 
gold  of  spangles,  displayed  beneath  their  transparent  surface  the 
legend  of  Venus,  the  labors  of  Hercules,  or  the  sports  of  the 
Nereids:  thus  carrying  far  and  wide  the  fame  of  the  master  work- 
ers in  enamel  of  the  city  of  Limoges  on  the  river  Vienne. 
Upon  the  table-covering  itself,  upon  a  fine  linen  fabric,  woven  in 
some  thatched  cottage  in  Flanders,  there  shone,  side  by  side,  Ma- 
jolica, Italian  faience,  the  glazed  terra-cotta  of  Oiron,  and  the 
pottery  of  Beauvais.  And  if  we  neglect  the  inanimate  objects  in 
order  to  observe  the  guests,  we  see  the  latter  passing  before  our 
eyes  in  their  garments  of  embroidered  velvet,  in  their  mantles, 
doublets  and  trunks,  enriched  with  braidings  and  embroideries 
of  pure  gold  thread  and  with  lace  fully  as  costly  and  curious: 
ornaments  whose  names  recall  some  small  city,  town,  or  hamlet, 
where  obscure  artisans  created  marvels  of  workmanship  and 
beauty  which,  in  spite  of  a  too  often  apparent  ingenuousness,  were 
replete  with  a  real  sentiment  of  art. 

After  the  Renascence,  this  artistic  decentralization  continued  to 
extend,  until  there  was  no  province  without  one  or  several  local- 
ities renowned  for  the  artistic  works  therein  executed.  In  these 
domestic  studios  work  was  pursued  with  fervor  and  in  the  love  of 
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side  arts  to  which  all  may  aspire  is  full  of  promise.  This  is  the 
way  to  bring  the  means  of  artistic  expression  within  the  reach  of 
the  entire  people. 

While  artists  have  applied  themselves  to  produce  masterpieces  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  that  art  which  is  no  less  true,  but  which 
consists  in  creating  objects  at  once  beautiful  and  useful,  has  been 
left  to  the  mercy  of  machines  and  industrialism.  Furthermore, 
the  popular  belief  obtains  that  art  has  no  economic  value  and  that 
the  whole  attraction  of  work  lies  in  the  sole  hope  of  earnings.  It 
is  of  use  to  demonstrate  that  artistic  objects  can  have  a  practical 
value,  and  that  the  real  revival  of  art  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  manual  execution  of  work  that  is  now  mechanically  done.  The 
substitution  of  the  hand  for  the  machine  offers  an  incontestable 
advantage  in  numerous  cases  in  which  the  strength  and  the  dura- 
bility of  materials  is  important;  from  the  artistic  point  of  view, 
the  importance  would  be  less,  if  the  hand  of  the  artisan  did  not 
impress  upon  his  work  a  personal  touch  which  the  machine  can 
not  give.  A  man  possesses  ideas  which  are  his  own,  artistic  or 
otherwise;  the  machine  is  without  ideas,  and  if  the  man  can  (as 
he  too  often  does)  become  a  machine  in  his  work,  the  machine 
can  never  become  a  thinking,  reasoning  being.  To  learn  to  ex- 
press our  sentiments  harmoniously  is  to  become  an  artist.  Art, 
indeed,  is  only  such  expression  well  co-ordinated,  and  although 
no  one  can  become  a  true  musician  without  learning  to  sing  or  to 
play  an  instrument,  nor  become  an  artist  without  instruction  in 
the  practice  of  a  special  art,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
merit  of  either  depends  more  upon  the  value  and  the  intensity 
of  sentiment  than  upon  technical  execution. 

Therefore,  from  the  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  most  inter- 
esting to  revive  these  simple  forms  of  expression  which  are  recog- 
nized as  excellent,  because  they  are  full  of  sentiment.  And 
toward  this  end  the  best  means  lies  in  fashioning  by  hand  simple 
and  useful  objects.  For  it  is  by  the  decoration  and  the  purity  of 
form  of  these  objects  that  art  begins  to  exist. 
To  separate  the  ideas  of  beauty  from  those  of  practical  utility, 
that  is,  to  produce  objects  of  luxury  pure  and  simple,  is  to  attack 
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art  most  seriously.  In  a  word,  art  must  be,  not  the  acceptance  by 
man  of  the  necessity  to  work,  but,  above  all,  the  expression  of  the 
pleasure  and  the  pride  that  he  finds  in  his  work. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  lesser  arts  resides 
in  the  extinction  of  the  artistic  feeling  which  inspired  the  early 
artisans;  the  success  of  certain  works,  of  special  designs,  has 
produced  imitation  and  thus  weakened  or  deadened  the  creative 
faculty.  As  a  result  of  such  imitation,  the  artisan  has  descended 
to  the  level  of  a  machine,  and  is  absolutely  without  artistic  feeling. 
This  paralysis  of  artistic  intelligence  has  been  such  that  the  most 
execrable  works  have  come  into  existence.  To  prevent  their  fur- 
ther propagation  artistic  instruction  must  be  established  or  re- 
newed. 

Ill 

If  we  assume  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  question  of  the 
lesser  arts  is  not  less  important.  While  providing  an  occupation, 
an  agreeable  pastime  to  those  comfortably  circumstanced — and  it 
is  only  among  such  persons  that  small  art-industries  still  exist — 
these  employments  offer  a  remuneration  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  the  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns  and  rural  districts, 
who  thus  find  a  profitable  occupation  during  the  enforced  idle- 
ness of  the  winter  season.  For  example,  in  a  certain  region  of 
France,  paper-box  making  has  gained  real  importance,  and  the 
success  of  this  industry  results  principally  from  the  freedom  of 
the  women  employed  to  work  in  their  homes,  without  detriment 
to  their  ordinary  domestic  tasks.  The  spinning  of  flax  and  hemp, 
hand-weaving,  leather-work,  metal-beating,  embroidery  and  lace- 
making  are  lesser  arts  which  offer  the  same  advantages.  They 
can  be  exercised  at  leisure,  and  they  provide  the  housewife  with 
an  additional  income  more  or  less  important,  without  forcing  her 
to  leave  her  home  to  the  great  loss  and  injury  of  her  family.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  gloomy  picture  made  by  the 
house  of  a  working-woman  who  passes  the  entire  day  in  a  factory: 
this  depressing  interior  has  often  been  described,  and  often  too 
has  the  remedy  for  it  been  sought.  The  lesser  arts  could  make 
a  first  step  in  this  direction. 
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Certainly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  compete  with  mechanical  indus- 
try; it  is  only  a  question  of  producing  works  which  both  by  qual- 
ity and  beauty,  shall  offer  great  advantages  over  manufactured 
products;  their  cost  price  will  be,  perhaps,  a  trifle  higher,  and 
their  sale  more  restricted;  but  the  production  itself,  as  a  result  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  executed  at  home  in  leisure  moments  will 
be  equally  limited. 

The  interest  residing  in  a  revival  of  the  lesser  arts  has  been  under- 
stood and  appreciated  in  England  for  several  years  past.  In 
order  to  favor  this  movement  there  have  been  formed  numerous 
organizations  of  which  the  most  important  and  oldest  is:  "The 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association."  Its  object  is  to  en- 
courage artistic  employments  among  the  working  and  agricult- 
ural classes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results,  this  society 
has  established  throughout  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  towns,  villages  and  hamlets,  classes  or  courses  in 
which  by  practical  lessons  the  most  varied  manual  arts  are  taught 
by  special  professors  or  by  competent  persons  interested  in  this 
work.  The  Association  assigns  models  to  these  classes  and  ad- 
vances them  in  the  most  profitable  directions;  beside,  it  arranges 
annually  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  classes. 
These  exhibitions  are  especially  interesting;  they  include  exam- 
ples of  all  the  lesser  arts:  beaten  copper,  pottery,  chiselled  brass, 
wood-carvings,  incised  leather,  book-bindings,  inlaid  pieces  of 
furniture,  peasant  tapestries,  homespuns,  textiles  of  flax,  hemp 
and  wool,  all  hand-woven,  embroideries  and  other  artistic  articles 
of  use. 

Although  these  objects  differ  widely  from  one  another,  they  all 
show  that  the  artisan  has  been  inspired  by  the  desire  to  do  artistic 
work,  while  producing  an  article  of  exceptional  quality,  and  these 
combined  sentiments  are  everywhere  perceptible  even  in  the  shade 
of  the  homespuns;  thus  transforming  the  trade  of  the  weaver  into 
a  real  and  distinct  art.  These  exhibitions  are  arranged  by  geo- 
graphical classification,  according  to  the  localities  in  which  the 
classes  are  held,  and  great  importance  is  justly  attached  to  this 
classification. 
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"In  our  time,  indeed,  this  question  of  origin,"  said  an  English 
critic,  "has  become  a  pleasantry.  No  one  ignores  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Sheffield  cutlery  is  manufactured  elsewhere,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Kidderminster  carpets  and  the  Honiton  laces. 
An  energetic  struggle  must  be  made,  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
reforms  for  the  principle  of  absolute  loyalty  in  designating  the 
place  of  production.  'The  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Associa- 
tion' is  therefore  right  in  always  adding  to  the  name  of  its  artisans 
the  name  of  their  district.  It  is  by  remaining  loyal  to  this  spirit 
that  the  level  of  the  movement  will  rise." 

It  is  often  true  that  the  presence  in  a  village  of  a  conscientious 
artisan  becomes  for  the  locality  the  point  of  departure  for  a  new 
industry. 

The  Association,  by  exhibitions,  and  by  publications  attempts  to 
convince  the  buyer  that  he  will  find  in  the  market  products  of 
home  manufacture,  truly  original  and  of  real  value,  and  to  encour- 
age him  by  all  possible  means  to  seek  and  to  prefer  such  products. 
We  read  in  a  recent  publication  that  "there  will  soon  no  longer  be 
excuse  for  an  Englishwoman  to  clothe  herself  in  a  factory-woven 
camelot,  and  for  her  betrothed  to  buy  in  an  ordinary  shop  ma- 
chine-made jewelry."  How  much  more  pleasing  is  the  thing 
which  bears  in  all  its  parts  an  impress  of  humanity  and  which  is 
an  expression  full  and  sincere  of  the  joy  of  living! 

IV 

Assuredly  the  revival  of  the  lesser  arts  thus  caused  by  the  classes 

maintained  in  fishing  villages,  in  obscure  mountain  hamlets,  is 

worthy  of  interest  and  full  of  hope;  for  a  flourishing  industry  has 

the  secondary  advantage  of  arresting  the  exodus  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  country  toward  the  towns;  providing  beside  a  means  of 

living  under  excellent  hygienic  conditions  to  entire  districts  of 

people  who  could  not  subsist  exclusively  upon  the  products  of 

their  region.     Although  this  initial  idea  is  good  and  practical,  it 

is  still  possible  to  pass  a  slight  criticism  upon  it.     The  growing 

demand  for  elegant  objects  of  art  and  ornament  has  led  to  the 

production  of  things  of  which  the  primitive  purpose  has  been 
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entirely  forgotten,  and  craftsmen  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
prevailing  custom.  Therefore,  the  education  of  both  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  buyers  must  be  modified.  Above  all,  the  pro- 
ducers must  be  permitted  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  creating  useful 
objects;  while  the  public  must  be  undeceived  in  its  belief  that  an 
object  must  be  abundantly  and  richly  ornamented  in  order  to  he 
artistic,  and  that  art  itself  consists  essentially  in  decoration. 
Let  us  further  say  that,  for  several  years  past,  "The  Home  Arts 
and  Industries  Association"  has  recognized  the  mistaken  path 
into  which  it  was  led  in  spite  of  itself.  The  later  exhibitions  have 
not  shown  the  former  excess  of  trifles  in  which  skill  and  patience 
have  subjected  materials  to  ill-advised  and  improper  uses.  There 
has  been  an  absence  of  "bazaar  articles"  in  which  an  untrained 
fancy  has  prevented  the  exercise  of  true  artistic  imagination. 
According  to  the  statement  of  a  recent  report,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  have,  on  the  contrary,  attained  that  precise  point 
of  conception  at  which  "the  hand  restrains  itself,"  and  at  which 
"by  means  of  the  discipline  of  accurate  measure  and  proportions, 
the  mind  reaches  some  slight  fragment  of  its  ideal." 
Such  is  the  work  of  "The  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association," 
a  society  organized  with  a  charitable  purpose  and  maintained  by 
private  gifts.  The  number  of  its  classes  increases  year  by  year, 
and  many  of  these  are  pensioned  by  various  committees  of  per- 
sons who,  for  the  most  part,  are  greatly  interested  in  this  move- 
ment. It  is  to  be  observed  that  now  that  the  impulse  is  given,  the 
classes  recently  formed  soon  equal,  if  they  do  not  indeed  surpass 
their  elders. 

With  "The  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association"  are  grouped 
various  societies  similar  in  purpose,  but  much  more  specialized: 
as  for  instance  "the  School  of  Basket-making,"  which  advances 
principles  according  to  which  artistic  baskets  may  be  produced. 
The  "Gild  of  Women  Binders"  undertakes  to  teach  women  the 
art  of  book-binding,  and  the  results  of  this  association  have  been 
unexpectedly  successful.  The  students  seize  quickly  and  fully 
the  subject,  and  if  the  least  adroit,  must  be  content  to  execute  mill- 
board bindings  of  good  and  solid  appearance,  the  great  number 
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of  the  members  of  the  association  do  not  hesitate  to  confront  the 
difficulties  offered  by  the  most  artistic  work.  Among  the  pieces 
exhibited,  certain  books  show  an  infinite  and  original  grace  in  the 
use  of  iron  clasps  and  ornaments;  on  other  covers,  leather  em- 
bossed, or  in  mosaic,  displays  exquisite  beauties  of  color  and  relief. 
The  craftswomen  of  the  "Gild  of  Women  Binders"  are  not  found 
exclusively  in  the  great  centers.  Many  of  them  live  in  the  rural 
cottages  which,  with  their  red-tiled  roofs,  strike  a  cheerful  note  in 
the  neutral-tinted  plains,  valleys  and  moors  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Although  not  strictly  intended  for  the  daughters 
of  peasants,  the  "Gild  of  Women  Binders"  largely  recruits  its 
members  among  persons  whose  families  are  connected  with  agri- 
culture. The  exhibition  of  this  society  at  Paris  in  1900  and  the 
prize  there  awarded  to  it  clearly  show  the  value  of  these  bindings 
which  all  reveal  individuality,  sometimes  open  to  criticism,  but 
always  very  attractive. 

"The  Chiswick  Art  Workers'  Gild,"  formed  on  a  similar  basis, 
is  devoted  to  embroidery,  and,  in  exhibitions  of  decorative  art,  are 
found  works  of  the  greatest  interest  executed  by  members  belong- 
ing to  all  grades  of  society. 

Halesmere,  a  suburb  of  London,  owes  to  its  "Peasant  Art  Society" 
a  specialized  industry  of  "Peasant  Tapestries."  Tapestry  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  exact  term  by  which  to  designate  the  works  of  the 
class  which  is  directed  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Blount.  They  are  rather 
designs  applied  upon  linen  in  a  broad  and  unpretentious  style. 
The  peasant  workers  execute  with  perfect  finish  and  often  with 
great  richness  of  effect  simple  and  elegant  designs  in  applique. 
In  the  same  region  "The  Peasant  Art  Society"  has  established  an- 
other class  in  which  the  villagers  are  taught  to  weave  by  hand 
woolen  and  linen  fabrics  suitable  to  receive  the  applied  designs. 
The  society  also  markets  the  products  of  the  tapestry-makers  in 
a  shop  specially  established  in  London  for  the  sale  of  artistic  work 
executed  in  villages. 

"The  British-Irish  Spinning,  Weaving  and  Lace  School"  was 
founded  to  encourage  textile  industries  among  women.     It  seeks 

especially  to  aid  peasant  women  whose  time  and  energy  are  often 
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wasted  through  the  want  of  useful  employment.  The  society 
teaches  them  to  weave  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  assists  equal- 
ly persons  of  better  condition  who  wish  to  increase  their  income 
by  artistic  work;  assigning  them  laces  and  embroideries  to  exe- 
cute. Further,  it  employs  infirm  women,  such  as  epileptics  and 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  to  spin  wool,  flax  and  hemp.  And  it  is 
with  these  materials  spun  by  hand  that  the  embroideries  are  exe- 
cuted, while  the  fabrics  are  produced  by  other  women  workers 
of  the  society. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  large  number  of  these  societies  are 
intent  upon  reviving  old  processes  of  hand-spinning  and  hand- 
weaving.  It  is  recognized  that  the  textiles  thus  produced  possess 
great  durability  and  elegance;  since  threads  of  inferior  quality- 
could  not  at  all  support  the  strain  necessitated  in  the  manufacture. 
The  homespuns  have  especially  gained  the  favor  of  fashion.  And 
members  of  the  Windermere  class,  directed  by  Miss  Garnett,  with 
their  experiments  in  mingling  threads  of  silk  with  cotton,  interest- 
ing in  color  and  texture,  have  proven  that  art  can  be  displayed  in 
even  the  most  modest  fabrics.  To  reach  this  result  Miss  Garnett 
was  forced  to  re-establish  among  the  peasants  the  old  custom  of 
spinning  at  the  wheel.  Previously  to  this  reform  or  revival,  she 
published  a  very  practical  and  elegant  manual  in  which  she  pre- 
sented the  advantages  offered  by  such  combinations  of  woolen  and 
flaxen  threads.  She  ended  her  argument  by  giving  technical  de- 
tails very  clearly  and  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  the 
neighboring  villages,  to  whom  she  offered  the  free  loan  of  the 
necessary  spinning-wheels.  At  the  present  time,  the  Windermere 
class  has  twenty-four  spinning  wheels  in  action  in  rural  cottages, 
and  ninety  women  employed  in  continuous  work.  Miss  Garnett 
also  supervises  the  execution  by  her  associates  of  distinctive  and 
highly  artistic  embroideries.  The  Windermere  textiles  have  ac- 
quired a  wide  reputation  and  are  principally  desired  as  founda- 
tions for  elegant  embroideries. 

At  Landlaff,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Hints,  crafts- 
people are  employed  not  only  in  weaving,  but  especially  in  exper- 
iments and  tests  in  dyeing,  to  the  end  of  replacing  by  vegetable 
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colors  the  aniline  dyes  now  employed.  The  results  already  ob- 
tained are  most  satisfactory  and  artistic,  and  have  made  the  local- 
ity a  center  of  interesting  activity. 

We  have  thus  noted  only  in  passing  the  movement  created  by  "The 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association,"  without  reference  to  the 
classes  in  leather  work  at  Leighton  Buzzard  and  at  Porlock  Weir, 
the  metal-works  at  Five  Miles  Town,  and  Kiswick,  and  the  mar- 
quetry works  at  Cheltenham.  We  have  wished  simply  to  attract 
attention  to  the  revival  of  the  lesser  arts  which  grows  more  and 
more  accentuated  among  our  neighbors  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Dover. 

For  a  country  like  France,  which  has  always  striven  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in  the  fine  arts,  and  which  for  long  years  has  in  truth 
maintained  that  place,  would  it  not  be  of  great  value  to  play  an 
important  part  also  in  the  revival  of  those  lesser  arts,  which  are 
so  full  of  promise  from  both  the  artistic  and  the  social  point  of 
view?  For  several  years  past,  schools  of  decorative  art  have  been 
held  in  many  of  our  cities,  but  these  can  be  attended  only  by  the 
urban  population.  Therefore,  would  not  a  society  similar  to  "The 
Home  Art  and  Industry  Association"  accomplish  useful  work  in 
broadcasting  anew  through  our  rural  districts  long-forgotten  art- 
ideas,  and  in  affording  large  numbers  of  our  village  compatriots 
useful  and  healthful  occupation?  Then,  in  our  turn,  as  writers 
and  critics,  we  might,  like  our  English  brethren,  advise  the  pur- 
chase of  truly  national  products  which  would  bear  in  all  their 
parts  the  impress  of  humanity,  and  be  an  expression  free,  sincere 
and  intelligent  of  the  joy  of  living. 
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Samuel  Howe 

HE  attention  that  ornament  receives  from  the  public  is 
partially  due  to  the  belief  that  it  is  one  with  beauty. 
This  attention  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  cause  grave 
trouble  to  the  professional  mind.  Ornament  is  studied 
and  sought  for  by  architects  seeking  public  favor,  at  the  expense 
of  mass,  breadth,  proportion  and  plan.  Such  action  is  but  the 
response  of  supply  to  demand.  The  cry  of  the  public  is  for  orna- 
ment. The  people  want  it,  they  pay  for  it,  they  purpose  to  have 
it.  They  ask:  "Is  not  our  daily  life  serious  and  sober  in  all  its 
aspects?  Give  us  ornament  in  the  house,  in  the  street,  every- 
where." 

The  cry  is  too  insistent  not  to  be  heeded.     But  the  want  expressed 
by  the  cry  should  be  carefully  considered  and  wisely  supplied. 
A  building  may  be  good  and  valuable  as  a  habitation  for  man 
and  a  protection  to  his  family,  but  in  order  that  it  satisfy  that 
desire  for  ornament  which  is  strong  in  every  human  being,  some 
further  quality  must  be  brought  to  it:  something  that  will  make 
it  attractive,  beautiful  and  worthy  to  be  cherished. 
In  current  literature,  writers  query  as  to  the  function  of  orna- 
ment, where  it  is  to  be  employed  and  what  it  means. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  these  questions,  first  of  all  striving  to  define 
the  word  representing  the  basis  of  our  theme. 
Ornament  is  the  wine  of  architecture.     Through  it  runs  the  per- 
sonality of  the  artist  and  into  it  is  condensed  his  genius.     But  it 
unduly  charms  and  allures.     It  is  to  be  resisted  by  the  weak,  and 
to  be  used  by  him  alone  who  can  master  it. 
True  ornament  can  not  be  applied.     It  arises  from  within  the 
thing  to  be  decorated.     It  is  the  effort  of  personality  to  express 
itself.     It  is  joined  with  the  constructive  principle  as  the  life  of 
the  being  is  joined  with  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  body.     Orna- 
ment is  the  surface  manifestation  of  the  vital  energy  of  art,  com- 
parable with  the  human  voice,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  touch 
of  the  hand.     It  conveys  sentiments  and  expresses  facts.     It  is 
religious  and  symbolic.     It  epitomizes  the  history  of  entire  races 
in  a  design  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.     It  demands  existence,  but 
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it  must  not  be  allowed  to  live  under  a  self-destroying  anarchy. 
Government  and  proper  development  are  its  necessities,  as  they 
are  those  of  all  other  strong  individual  forces. 
If  we  follow  the  history  of  our  subject,  we  shall  find  that  when- 
ever ornament  has  been  successful  and  satisfying,  it  has  also  been 
organic:  so  united  with  structural  principles  as  to  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  edifice  or  object  which  it  adorns.  In  order  to 
make  plain  our  meaning,  we  may  draw  an  illustration  from  the 
Transition  Period,  which  intervened  between  the  Romanesque 
or  Norman  Style,  and  the  first  division  of  the  English  Gothic. 
From  this  excursion  into  history  we  learn  a  fact  which  should 
guide  the  architect  and  do  much  for  the  education  of  the  layman. 
It  is  that  ornament  is  developed,  not  invented;  that  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous, not  a  forced  growth;  that  it  must  be  vivified  from  within, 
and  not  galvanized  from  without  into  a  mere  semblance  of  life. 
The  motifs  of  the  Transition  Period  are  an  object  lesson  in  evo- 
lution. They  show  the  survivals  of  the  geometric  designs  of  Per- 
sian and  other  ancient  Oriental  types;  they  show  also  the  classic 
influence  modified  by  passage  through  the  Romanesque  style; 
finally  they  reach  forward  to  indicate  the  plant-form  of  the  Early 
English:  a  species  of  ornament  which  unites  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  three  types  preceding  it  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
strong,  individual  and  original. 

During  the  supremacy  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  nations  "of 
northern  Europe  were  constituted;  democracy  asserted  itself  in 
parliaments  and  charters;  commercial  leagues  and  merchant  gilds 
grew  strong.  Everywhere,  in  religion,  in  state  and  social  affairs, 
there  was  life,  together  with  its  outward  manifestation,  action.  So 
we  find  Gothic  ornament  ambitious  and  distinctive,  the  work  of 
master  intellects,  and  offered  to  us  glowing  and  red-hot  from  the 
fiery  furnace  of  the  imagination.  There  are  no  shallow  incisions, 
no  weak  modeling,  no  thefts  of  inappropriate  motifs.  Instead, 
there  is  breadth,  admirable  massing  of  surfaces  and  where  effect 
is  necessary,  the  power  of  the  chisel  is  exerted,  so  that  it  may  be 
felt  forever.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  sculptors  mod- 
eled after  the  manner  of  Titans.  Their  ornament  presents  bar- 
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baric  proportions,  unity  of  parts,  perfect  adaptability,  striking 
inventiveness  and  rugged  individuality.  But  they  knew  how  to 
restrain  their  hand.  They  left  whole  acres  of  space  severely 
plain,  barren  of  molding.  They  trusted  to  texture,  joints  and  the 
kindly  touch  of  time  to  soften  and  harmonize  the  whole. 
If  we  visit  the  great  monuments  of  this  organic  period  of  history 
— the  cathedrals  of  France  and  the  abbey-churches  of  England, 
if  we  apply  to  them  the  foot-rule  of  hyper-criticism,  if  we  reduce 
their  gigantic  features  to  inches,  we  gain  a  single  conclusion:  that 
we  stand  before  the  work  of  artists  who  wrought  effectively,  and 
who  knew  when  to  stop.  In  truth,  the  chief  beauty  of  some  of 
these  interiors — as  for  instance  the  nave  of  Amiens — is  the  ab- 
sence of  decoration.  The  sermon  in  stone  teaches  by  example. 
There  is  something  almost  supernatural  in  the  work  of  these  first 
Gothic  architects  and  sculptors.  It  was  conceived  in  the  white 
heat  of  enthusiasm.  The  idea  sprang  full  grown  from  the  brain 
of  the  artist.  Construction  and  ornament  mingled  in  a  single 
organism,  each  fulfilling  its  proper  function.  It  is  interesting 
to  follow  the  subsequent  development  of  this  great  phase  of  art, 
noting  the  ornament  distinguishing  each  of  its  three  periods,  and 
the  relations  of  the  ornament  first  to  construction  and  afterward 
to  mass.  The  early  artists  were  satisfied  with  shaft,  pillar  and 
groin.  The  Decorated  Period  added  the  canopy.  The  architect 
of  the  Perpendicular  Style  divided  and  subdivided  the  wall  spaces, 
and  added  cusps  to  the  panels  thus  formed.  The  Early  English 
ornament  has  a  vitality  all  its  own.  The  jewels  of  its  ornament 
lie  sparkling  in  a  broad  texture  of  simplicity.  Everywhere,  there 
are  contrast,  complement  and  compensation.  At  first,  the  firm 
body  of  the  constructive  fibre  was  flecked  with  the  piquancy  and 
movement  of  flower  and  crocket.  Then,  as  these  features  mul- 
tiplied, they  became  themselves  as  foils  to  lines  of  shallow  hol- 
lowings,  straight  and  delicate.  The  Early  English  ornament, 
with  its  bold,  deep  moldings,  fell  when  the  architects,  seized  by 
the  Nature-impulse,  produced  the  floriated  design.  And  this,  in 
turn,  was  abandoned,  when  by  its  luxuriance  it  had  covered  cornice 
and  capital,  arch  and  casement;  when  it  had  obscured  the  struc- 
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tural  elements  and  threatened  them  as  a  parasitic  growth  threat- 
ens the  life  of  the  tree  which  gives  it  hospitality.  The  revolt 
against  the  floriated  ornament  instituted  the  Perpendicular  Style 
with  its  sharply  defined  contours,  as  we  see  it  in  Winchester 
Cathedral.  Then  the  disciples  of  William  of  Wykeham  be- 
lieved that  they  had  restored  order  where  there  had  been  chaos, 
and  that  a  final  system  of  ornament  had  been  founded;  final  be- 
cause it  expressed  their  own  personal  wants.  But  as  the  Lancet 
or  Early  English  ornament  led  by  evolution  to  the  extravagances 
of  the  Decorated  Period,  so  the  Perpendicular  Style  led  just  as 
logically  to  the  Geometric  vagaries.  And  thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  system  of  ornament  can  be  definitive  and  final,  since  such 
system  to  be  real  and  vital,  must  express  the  aesthetic  impulse  of 
those  who  create  it,  and  since  the  direction  of  the  aesthetic  im- 
pulse changes  with  every  era — one  might  even  say  with  every 
generation  of  men. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  Gothic,  the  spirit  of  the  art  was  clothed 
in  a  robe  magnificent  because  of  its  distinction  and  simplicity. 
Architecture  stood  before  the  world  with  its  grand  structural 
lines  defined  and  accented  beneath  its  vesture.  Then,  decoration 
came,  little  by  little,  to  adorn  the  robe,  which  was  at  first  exqui- 
sitely simple,  then  splendidly  adorned,  finally  complicated  and 
courting  admiration  at  the  expense  of  its  majestic  wearer. 
Were  it  needed,  still  another  proof  that  ornament  to  be  satisfying 
and  functional,  must  always  express  some  want  or  impulse  of  the 
times,  can  be  drawn  from  the  Norman  period.  Although  massive 
and  barbaric,  the  decorative  elements  then  employed  contain 
strong  elements  of  beauty.  The  sturdy  sculptors  assimilated  the 
Arabian  and  Sicilian  influences  gathered  during  the  Crusades, 
in  which  the  Franks  played  the  principal  part,  and  they  lent  their 
own  strength  to  the  rude  volutes,  frets  and  borders  which  appear 
in  their  capitals  and  moldings.  This  ornament  arose,  as  it  were, 
from  necessity.  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  thing  decorated,  and 
was  not  applied  to  it  as  a  cloak  is  wrapped  about  the  body,  or  a 
glove  is  fitted  to  the  hand.  There  was  richness,  even  profusion, 
as  in  the  diaper-work,  crockets  and  finials,  but  no  exaggeration. 
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There  were  precision,  variety  and  charm.  The  plain,  broad  im- 
post, innocent  of  ornament,  save  an  occasional  concave  or  convex 
molding,  offered  a  site  for  fancies  of  fruit,  flower,  or  foliage. 
These  expressions  are  so  eloquent,  terse,  and  vivid  that  we  can 
imagine  the  temper  of  the  individual  carver,  and  see  him  hew  out 
and  carve  the  bold,  overhanging  forms  on  which  the  sunlight 
rests.  These  craftsmen  loved  ornament,  not  as  many  among  us 
now  do,  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  relations  which  it  holds  toward 
the  structure  and  mass  of  the  whole  edifice.  They  did  not  man- 
ufacture ornament,  with  each  little  motif  complete  in  itself.  They 
felt  the  impulse  to  beautify  the  object  on  which  their  labor  was 
expended.  They  touched  it  and  it  burst  into  the  loveliness  of 
life.  The  difference  between  the  work  done  by  these  artists  and 
craftsmen  who  wrought  in  obedience  to  impulse,  and  the  work 
demanded  oftentimes  by  the  public  of  to-day,  is  wide  and  dis- 
couraging. In  our  own  country,  an  architect  of  European  train- 
ing, and  therefore  of  developed  historic  sense,  is  not  seldom  re- 
quested to  apply  Romanesque  detail  to  a  modern  American  edi- 
fice, or  to  impart  something  of  Persian  or  Indian  delicacy  to  a 
grave,  dignified  Greek  or  Roman  frieze,— furthermore,  to  accom- 
plish all  this  without  discord  or  break  of  continunity.  Those 
who  demand  such  decoration  wrongly  consider  ornament  as  a 
thing  in  itself.  In  reality,  it  is  only  a  part  of  something,  and  that 
something  is  a  vitalized  organism,  in  which  construction  and  orna- 
ment are  joined  together  to  form  a  complete  whole,  as  are  har- 
mony and  melody  in  a  musical  composition.  In  isolation  no 
system  of  ornament  can  justly  claim  preference  over  all  other 
styles.  Ornament  must  be  judged  in  position  and  in  its  relations  to 
mass  and  structure.  The  monumental  simplicity  of  the  graven 
obelisk  casts  its  spell  upon  us.  The  refinement  of  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  caresses  our  aesthetic  sense.  The  rude  grandeur  of  the 
Gothic  portal  appeals  to  our  manhood.  The  delicate  elaboration 
of  an  Italian  arabesque  recalls  the  times  when  for  the  rich  life  was 
a  continuous  and  elegant  feast.  But  all  these  charm  us  less  by 
their  intrinsic  beauty,  however  great  that  may  be,  than  by  their 
association  with  the  structures  of  which  they  form  an  integral  part, 
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and  by  their  adaptability  to  the  places  and  uses  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Ornament  should  be  felt  rather  than  seen,  and 
the  moment  that  it  becomes  obtrusive,  it  is  false  and  superfluous. 
It  is  no  longer  a  growth;  it  is  a  superficial  application.  Orna- 
ment and  construction  must  not  war  against  each  other,  for  in 
their  conflict  the  structure  perishes  in  the  artistic  sense.  Many 
designers  insist  that  construction  is  best  left  alone,  and  kept  abso- 
lutely free  from  decoration.  Others  again  regard  space  only  as 
a  field  for  the  display  of  ornament.  The  life  of  one  of  the  two 
elements  is  too  frequently  the  death  of  the  other,  and  the  puzzle 
of  the  modern  sphinx  is  not  how  to  invent  a  new  style,  but  how  to 
employ  the  legacy  and  capital  of  knowledge  which  have  accrued 
to  us  from  the  ages;  how  to  adapt  our  building  art  to  the  new  place 
which  demands  its  fullest  exercise:  that  is,  the  home,  which  has 
taken  to  itself  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  temple  and  theatre 
of  antiquity,  and  of  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages;  which  has 
become  the  center  of  social  life. 

How  to  decorate  the  house  in  which  we  spend  the  most  pleasur- 
able hours  of  our  existence  has  become  an  important  problem. 
That  it  is  also  an  interesting  one  to  people  of  all  ages  and  of  widely 
differing  conditions,  we  may  learn  by  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  strangers  whom  we  meet  at  the  theatre,  in  shops,  or  in  the  street. 
Discussion  of  form,  of  color  effects,  of  materials  in  household  be- 
longings mingles  everywhere  with  discussion  of  politics,  finance 
and  social  questions.  And  as  in  all  other  arguments,  the  true  and 
the  false  are  here  found  in  close  union.  Still,  it  is  evident  from 
these  discussions,  and  far  more  so  from  the  results  now  generally 
attained  in  household  decoration,  that  the  public  must  be  instructed 
in  these  subjects,  so  that  the  architect  and  the  artist  be  left  untram- 
meled:  free  to  do  their  best  work,  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and 
their  patrons. 

The  knowledge  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  true  system 
of  ornament  lies  in  a  few  principles.  We  can  not  too  often  insist 
that  ornament  must  be  functional :  that  is,  play  a  part  in  the  thing 
which  it  adorns,  and  not  be  to  it  a  superficial  and  applied  decora- 
tion. Then,  it  should  always  express  personality:  that  of  the  artist 
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and  the  epoch  creating  it,  that  of  the  object  of  which  it  is  an  inte- 
gral portion.  It  must  be  significant:  not  after  the  manner  of  the 
myths,  the  symbolism,  the  fantastic  forms  and  the  so-called  "his- 
toric styles,"  with  which  the  people  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
have  so  long  amused  themselves,  as  children  delight  in  a  picture- 
book.  It  must  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  It  must  be 
as  expressive  of  our  own  enthusiasms,  as  were  the  Norman  and  the 
Gothic  ornament  of  the  thoughts,  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

These  requirements  are  claimed  by  certain  critics  and  artists  to 
have  been  met  by  the  newest  school  of  French  art.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  by  their  refreshment  at  the  fountain  of  Nature,  the  archi- 
tects, sculptors  and  decorators  of  France  have  been  able  to  give  a 
new  impetus  of  growth  to  certain  forms  and  branches  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  the  new  graft  has  dangerous  tendencies  which  must  be 
cut  off  in  their  budding  stage.  Otherwise,  degeneracy  will  ensue. 
The  "art  nouveau"  ornament  in  the  hands  of  a  master  who  knows 
how  to  stay  his  touch,  is  beautiful  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Through 
its  gentle  appeal  to  the  sensuous  perception  it  lightens  the  burden  of 
the  overworked  and  the  overstrained.  It  leads  back  to  "the  simple 
life."  But  the  same  system  of  ornament  given  over  to  the  power 
of  an  insincere  draughtsman  is  only  to  be  avoided  and  censured. 
The  obscured  plant-form  becomes  in  this  case  a  non-structural 
wavy  line,  which  is  repeated  and  echoed  in  some  dragon  or  reptile 
type,  or  in  the  tortured  anatomy  and  drapery  of  a  female  figure. 
In  the  first  instance  we  have  progress  and  renewal ;  in  the  second, 
degeneration.  In  ornament  we  need,  we  must  have,  life.  But  we 
must  purify  it  of  that  destructive,  restless  line  which  seems  to  set 
it  in  motion  without  measure  or  rhythm,  and  which  produces  the 
effect  of  a  kaleidoscope  wherein  all  combinations  are  accidental 
and  totally  without  sequence. 

To  eliminate  these  dangerous  elements  from  that  material  environ- 
ment of  our  lives  which  we  call  our  home,  artists  and  laymen  must 
join  their  efforts.  At  present,  ornament  is  too  often  the  hand- 
maiden of  commerce,  and  its  production  the  concern  of  the  market- 
place, rather  than  of  the  studio.     It  is  not  begotten  in  love,  and 
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therefore  it  is  in  itself  hateful.  It  does  not  come  into  existence  out 
of  response  to  that  imperious  need  of  beauty  which  is  one  of  the 
primary  appetites  of  human  nature.  To  be  real  and  functional  in 
the  scheme  of  art  and  life,  it  must  be  created  after  the  manner  of 
the  olden  times.  It  must  come  as  spontaneously  from  the  brains, 
the  chisels  and  pencils  of  modern  artists  and  craftsmen,  as  it  long 
ago  issued  from  the  power  of  the  Norman  and  Gothic  builders. 
It  must  be  at  once  impetuous  and  reserved,  sturdy  and  delicate. 
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I  KNOW  what  you  are  thinking:  you  are  saying  to  yourselves: 
"What  right  has  a  student  and  teacher  of  literature,  who 
belongs,  therefore,  to  a  non-pecuniary  profession,  who  is  at 
the  farthest  remove  from  the  work-a-day  conditions  of  field 
and  factory,  what  right  has  such  a  person,  who  is  not  even  a  sociol- 
ogist, to  discourse  on  the  subject  of  Industrialism?"  You  con- 
ceive that  you  might  learn  something  worth  while  from  a  "labor 
leader,"  or  from  a  "captain  of  industry,"  or  from  a  professional 
"sociologist,"  but  you  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  merit  of  in- 
struction may  attach  to  the  words  of  a  "man  of  letters." 
But  perhaps  it  will  appear  that  my  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
justified  for  the  very  reason  that  I  am  not  a  president  of  a  labor 
union,  not  the  manager  of  a  great  business,  and  not  a  scientific 
sociologist.  You  will  observe  that  my  subject  is  The  New  Indus- 
trialism. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  new  industrialism  is  some- 
thing about  which  labor  leaders  and  industrial  captains  and  scien- 
tific sociologists  know  very  little :  these  men  will  tell  you  of  things 
as  they  are,  of  production  and  consumption,  of  competition,  of 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  of  strikes,  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena, in  short,  of  the  old  industrialism.  But  who  among  them 
have  dreamed  dreams  or  seen  visions?  Who  have  insight  into  the 
obscure  tendencies  of  the  times?  Who  indulge  in  the  hope  of 
industrial  betterment?  Who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  human 
perfectibility?  Who  have  sufficient  faith  in  humanity  to  believe 
that  a  social  order  will  appear  to  be  controlled  by  principles  of 
good-will?  When  the  need  of  prophecy  arises,  the  exponents  of 
the  old  order  keep  silence,  must  keep  silence  from  lack  of  vision. 
Literature  on  the  other  hand  is  visionary,  speculative.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  test  of  capacity  with  respect  to  what  is  hidden  or  far 
removed.  The  truest  analysis  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
present  time  has  been  made  by  Tolstoi,  a  novelist;  the  truest  syn- 
thesis of  the  new  tendencies  in  industry  has  been  made  by  Zola, 
another  novelist.  John  Ruskin  the  artist,  not  John  Mill  the  logi- 
cian, perfected  the  most  complete  system  of  political  economy  yet 
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devised  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  true  social  state.  William  Mor- 
ris, a  mere  poet,  inaugurated  the  most  significant  movement  in 
the  industrial  world  in  recent  history.  It  is  clear,  then,  I  think, 
that  the  new  industrialism  is  a  subject  which  need  not  be  avoided 
by  any  poet,  essayist,  novelist,  artist  or  educator.  Indeed,  and 
this  is  the  whole  point  of  my  discourse,  the  new  industrialism  is 
coming  into  the  world  just  because  artists  and  educators  are  aban- 
doning their  own  specialized  pursuits  and  are  undertaking  to  be 
constructive  in  the  field  of  industry.  In  short,  the  new  industrial- 
ism is  a  form  of  labor  which  aims  to  be  artistic  on  the  one  hand 
and  educative  on  the  other.  Art,  education,  labor:  these  are  the 
three  elements  destined  to  coalesce  that  they  may  form  a  new 
industrial  order. 

II 

In  separation  the  activities  represented  by  the  three  terms,  art 
education,  and  labor,  are  highly  specialized.  Art  and  education 
are  quite  closely  akin  in  their  cultural  significance;  labor  standing 
apart  as  distinctly  non-cultural.  But  again  these  differ  in  respect 
to  motive.  The  specialized  artist  has  commonly  a  highly  sensi- 
tized nature;  he  is  sensitive  emotionally  and  sensationally.  Liv- 
ing the  intensive  life,  absorbed  in  impressions,  wrapped  up  in  his 
visions,  the  artist  tends  to  develop  a  strong  individuality.  He 
lives  within  and  for  self,  and  being  thus  non-social  in  his  nature, 
he  inclines  toward  unconventionality,  and  is  frequently  erratic. 
He  asks  from  education  a  certain  discipline  and  some  few  ideas, 
and  from  labor  a  modicum  of  physical  energy.  He  asks  from 
the  world  for  himself  only  the  barest  necessities.  Working  apart 
in  a  room  which  he  calls  his  studio,  the  artist  is  the  purest  type  of 
free  self-centered  and  non-social  activity.  The  teacher  leaves  the 
studio  for  the  school-room.  At  once  he  is  brought  into  contact 
with  other  personalities  to  which  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter. His  problem  is,  in  part,  like  the  artist's:  one  of  expression; 
but  lest  he  fail  as  a  teacher,  he  must  develop  also  the  social  quali- 
ties. The  secret  of  teaching  lies  in  sympathy.  Knowledge  he 
may  have,  force  of  character  he  may  possess,  but  without  the  abil- 
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ity  to  understand  others  and  to  live  according  to  social  standards, 
he  is  wanting  in  the  supreme  quality  which  makes  for  his  success. 
The  educator,  then,  is  the  purest  type  of  social  activity. 
The  artist  works  from  personal  motives,  the  teacher  from  social 
motives.  If  other  motives  intrude,  if  either  is  ambitious  for  fame, 
or  position,  or  money,  if  he  seek  rewards  outside  of  that  satisfaction 
which  inheres  in  self-expression  with  the  one  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  social  service  with  the  other,  to  that  degree  he  loses  the 
rewards  pertaining  to  his  own  specialized  activity.  The  true 
artist  or  the  true  teacher  is  never  interested  in  money  payment 
for  his  work,  beyond,  of  course,  what  is  needed  for  a  decent  living. 
The  best  work  in  art  and  education  is  never  paid  for  in  current 
coin.  How  often  one  reads  of  an  author  or  artist  what  I  saw 
stated  recently  of  Maeterlinck:  "Material  success  in  life,  fame, 
wealth:  these  things  he  passes  indifferently  by."  This  is  as  it 
must  be.  The  intrusion  of  the  motive  of  extraneous  gain  is  always 
detrimental  to  success  in  these  specialized  fields.  I  must  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  because  it  furnishes  the  main 
distinction  between  artistic  and  educational  motives  and  those 
which  operate  to-day  in  industry. 

I  have  analyzed  the  artist  and  the  teacher.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
workman.  What  are  the  springs  of  his  activity?  The  workman 
has  so  long  been  regarded  and  employed  as  a  mere  agent  in  pro- 
duction that  he  is  now  reduced  to  accept  the  one  reward  which  a 
mechanicalized  system  can  give  him:  a  money  wage.  He  can 
not,  like  the  artist,  take  pleasure  in  his  work,  which  is,  indeed,  as 
to  its  processes,  almost  intolerable.  He  cannot,  like  the  teacher, 
take  pleasure  in  observing  the  results  of  his  labor.  The  social 
motive  probably  never  enters  his  consciousness.  By  reason  of  the 
division  of  labor  he  is  not  even  aware  of  the  completed  product. 
At  no  time  can  he  say:  "I  am  the  maker  of  this  thing.  I  made 
it  after  an  image  in  my  mind.  I  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind." The  design  was  not  his  to  start  with;  the  product  is  not 
his  to  end  with.  He  knows  himself  to  be  but  one  of  innumerable 
agents  cooperating  in  a  result  which  he  does  not  understand.  Lack- 
ing, then,  the  rewards  that  pertain  to  art  and  education,  he  accepts 
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a  money  wage.     Hating  his  work,  he  seeks  to  reduce  the  length 
of  the  working  day.     Loving  his  wages  or  the  things  his  wages 
procure,  he  strives  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  hire.     His  wea- 
pon is  the  strike,  he  strikes  for  less  work  and  more  pay.     Behind 
his  strife  is  perhaps  the  vague  thought  that  he,  too,  if  he  had  the 
will,  would  serve  his  own  ends,  or  those  of  the  social  order. 
Here  then  the  three  men  stand  to-day  in  the  form  in  which  history 
has  shaped  them.     Not  one  of  them  is  really  perfect;  not  one  is 
fully  integral;  not  one  but  is  unhappy  and  discontented.     The 
specialization  of  faculty  has  been  carried  in  each  one  to  an  ex- 
treme.    Peculiar  dangers,  therefore,  attach  to  each  class.     The 
artist,  living  alone  in  his  studio,  grows  unsocial  and  ceases  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  life  itself.     The  teacher 
is  so  subject  to  social  control  that  he  loses  individuality  and  tends 
to  become  mechanicalized  and  conventional.     The  workman  is 
so  sunken  in  his  wage-slavery  that  he  is  dehumanized  altogether. 
What  is  needed  at  this  juncture  in  history  is  a  new  synthesis  of  life, 
a  bringing  together:  the  correction  of  specialization  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  numberless  faculties  possessed  by  man. 

Ill 

Let  us  try  to  think  of  a  place  which  is  studio,  school-room  and 
workshop  in  one.  Let  us  conceive  a  person  who  is  at  once  artist, 
student  and  workman.  The  place  may  be  called  a  workshop,  the 
person  a  craftsman.  This  synthetic  workshop  is  like  the  studio, 
since  its  work  is  conducted  in  freedom.  It  is  unlike  the  studio  in 
so  far  as  its  productions  are  made  for  real  uses  and  at  social  de- 
mand. The  workshop  is  like  the  school  in  that  it  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  community  life.  It  is  unlike  the  school  in  that  it  is 
more  than  instructional  and  seeks  to  be  productive. 
The  workshop  is  like  the  factory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  to  real 
production.  It  is  unlike  the  factory  in  that  the  nexus  between  the 
members  is  a  natural  one  and  is  not  dependent  upon  an  extraneous 
wage.  The  craftsman  is  an  artist  because  he  works  to  the  ends  of 
self-expression;  he  is  the  designer  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
maker  of  the  form  designed.  The  craftsman  is  an  educator  be- 
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cause  his  work,  being  free  and  pleasurable,  is  itself  educative,  to 
both  the  master  and  his  apprentices.  The  craftsman  is  a  workman 
because  he  directs  machinery  and  applies  physical  energy  to  mate- 
rial things. 

IV 

The  workshop  I  have  described  is  not  imaginary,  nor  is  the  crafts- 
man referred  to  a  fiction.  Within  my  own  lifetime  I  have  observed 
these  changes;  I  have  seen  many  artists'  studios  transformed  into 
workshops.  I  have  seen  many  school-rooms  set  with  work-bench- 
es and  equipped  with  tools  for  manual  training.  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  factory  conducted  for  artistic  and  educational  motives. 
And  I  have  noted  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
poets  into  the  finest  craftsman  in  Europe. 

The  place  I  select  for  special  description  is  the  Rookwood  Pot- 
tery at  Cincinnati.  The  building  itself  first  attracts  one's  atten- 
tion. In  an  old  English  dress,  it  faces  the  city  at  the  edge  of  a 
bluff  and  is  distinguished  for  its  picturesqueness.  It  is  clear  that 
the  site  was  chosen  for  other  than  "business"  reasons.  Sanitary, 
aesthetic,  and  probably  social  considerations  were  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  selection  of  the  site.  This  of  itself  marks  the  place 
apart,  since  in  most  factories  such  considerations  are  commonly 
ignored;  economy  of  work,  not  convenience  of  life,  being  their 
object.  It  is  soon  discovered  that  the  pottery  was  established  for 
ends  other  than  private  profit  making.  The  motive  of  the  found- 
er, a  high-minded  and  philanthropic  woman,  was  to  experiment 
with  American  clays  in  the  hope  of  creating  and  perfecting  a 
given  artistic  product.  For  over  twenty  years  the  motive,  which 
may  be  termed  both  artistic  and  educational,  has  been  in  effect 
determining  the  output  of  the  factory.  While  the  business  as  such 
is  a  paying  one,  the  business  motive  has  been  subordinated  to 
higher  cultural  considerations.  The  sincerity  and  integrity  which 
characterize  Rookwood  ware  are  an  evidence  of  an  ideal  unity  first 
achieved  in  the  factory  itself.  Without  further  inquiry,  one 
knows  that  as  the  business  is  not  conducted  strictly  for  money 
profit,  so  the  work  is  not  done  solely  for  a  money  wage.     Here, 
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then,  in  a  single  institution,  artistic,  social  and  industrial  principles 
coalesce  to  form  the  purest  type  of  the  ideal  workshop  known 
to  me. 

For  the  ideal  craftsman  I  turn  back  to  William  Morris,  the  "poet- 
upholsterer,"  as  he  was  called  in  derision  by  an  English  lord,  who 
probably  had  some  admiration  for  poets,  but  none  for  upholster- 
ers. Here  was  an  upholsterer  of  a  new  type,  an  artistic  type,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  English  lords  found  it  difficult  to  perceive 
the  connection  between  art  and  craft.  The  significance  of  this 
man  in  the  world's  history  continually  increases.  His  was  a 
strange  career,  quite  unparalleled  in  the  completeness  of  its  evolu- 
tion. Only  Tolstoi  among  his  contemporaries  shows  contrasts  as 
violent.  Only  Ruskin  among  his  associates  had  a  history  as  varied 
and  spiritual.  The  significance  of  Morris  lies  just  at  this  point: 
he  combines  aristocracy  and  democracy,  conservatism  and  liber- 
alism; he  unites  capital  and  labor;  he  associates  the  arts  and  the 
crafts;  he  is  individualistic,  but  also  as  strongly  socialistic.  You 
will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  again  a  well-known  story  and  trace  the 
thread  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  born  in  1834  of  Welsh 
ancestry  on  his  father's  side.  His  boyhood  was  spent  at  Waltham- 
stow  and  Marlborough,  villages  near  London,  where  he  attended 
school  and  began  to  take  interest  in  art  and  archaeology.  In  1852 
he  matriculated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  being  intended  by  his 
mother  for  the  church.  At  this  time,  Oxford  was  subject  to  a  re- 
vival of  medievalism  which  took  the  form  of  a  High  Church 
movement  in  religion  and  of  Preraphaelitism  in  art.  Under 
these  influences,  Morris  became  a  student  of  the  past  and  sought 
to  create  for  himself  an  ideal  world  of  romance.  Up  to  this  time, 
his  tastes  were  wholly  aristocratic.  He  was  an  author  of  recog- 
nized merit;  writing  verses  and  stories  of  exquisite  but  remote 
beauty.  Rumors  of  social  disturbance  descending  from  the  Great 
Black  Country  left  him  unmoved.  He  had  formed,  however,  an 
acquaintance  with  Ruskin  and,  though  he  did  not  then  feel  the  social 
implications  of  "Modern  Painters"  and  "The  Stones  of  Venice," 
he  was  impelled  instinctively  to  follow  his  great  leader.  Through 
the  influence  of  Burne-Jones,  his  college  friend,  he  abandoned  his 
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plans  for  Holy  Orders  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service 
of  art.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  London 
architect  and  learned  the  art  of  building  and  decoration.  Thence- 
forth, his  life  developed  along  practical  lines.  In  i860,  he  built 
near  London  a  home,  the  famous  "Red  House;"  designing  and 
executing  for  it  the  decoration  and  furniture.  The  next  year, 
with  a  group  of  other  artists,  he  established  at  Merton  Abbey  the 
first  genuine  workshop  of  the  new  industrialism.  Again  we  note 
the  artistic  and  social  motives  involved  in  this  workshop.  These 
artist-craftsmen  were  resolved  to  join  art  and  labor.  They  were 
to  make  objects  of  common  use,  but  these  objects  were  to  be  so 
made  that  pleasure  would  accrue  to  both  the  maker  and  the  user. 
In  all  the  arts  of  the  hand,  Morris  himself  worked  with  utmost 
patience  and  devotion.  He  learned  the  crafts  of  carving,  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  cloth-printing,  embroidery,  glass-staining  or  painting, 
tile-making,  engraving,  printing,  and  manuscript-illumination. 
He  was  skilled  in  all  the  work  of  the  factory  beyond  the  skill  of 
the  best  of  his  fellow  craftsmen,  and  beside  being  the  master 
craftsman,  he  was  also  the  firm's  poet.  In  1878,  appeared  one  of 
the  world's  great  epics,  the  Story  of  Sigurd.  This,  however,  was 
the  last  of  his  important  books  on  literary  themes.  From  1870  he 
was  a  militant  social  reformer,  devoting  his  talents  to  a  cause:  a 
cause  which  may  be  defined  as  the  socialization  of  art  and  the  mor- 
alization  of  industry.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  great  craftsman  of  the 
new  industrial  order.  This  craftsman  was  poet,  artist,  and  social- 
ist. He  was  impelled  by  cultural  and  human  motives.  The 
political  economists  had  declared  that  love  of  money  was  the 
spring  of  human  action.  Here  was  a  man  who  refuted  in  all  his 
conduct  everything  the  political  economists  had  stated  as  true  of 
mankind.  It  will  be  well  at  this  time  to  examine  the  principles 
of  the  economy  which  accords  with  the  practice  of  the  new  indus- 
trialism. 


Our  guide  in  this  rather  obscure  field  is  John  Ruskin.     The  be- 
ginning and  end  of  economic  activity,  let  us  agree,  is  human  life. 
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It  is  necessary  to  inquire  always  at  the  presentation  of  any  prob- 
lems what  is  best  for  man,  not  what  is  best  for  the  raw  materials, 
or  for  the  machine,  or  for  the  completed  product.  The  new 
social  science  is  then,  as  Professor  J.  A.  Hobson  states  it,  "a  science 
of  the  relation  of  efforts  and  satisfactions  in  a  society":  in  other 
words,  a  science  of  human  life  in  its  social  phases.  The  error  of 
economists  in  the  past  has  lain  in  their  assumption  that  mercantile 
economy  is  identical  with  political  economy.  Wealth  means  well- 
being,  and  social  well-being  may  or  may  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  accumulation  and  exchange  of  material  products.  "He 
is  a  rich  man,"  declares  Ruskin,  "who,  having  perfected  the  func- 
tions of  his  own  life  to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  and  most 
helpful  influence,  both  personal  and  by  means  of  his  possessions, 
over  the  lives  of  others."  Wealth  is  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
To  secure  wealth  in  the  material  sense  may  be  the  ambition  of 
many,  but  quite  as  many  are  moved  to  action  by  motives  of  human 
affection.  The  "economic  man,"  assumed  to  exist  by  the  old 
economists,  never  has  existed  and  never  can  exist.  All  men  are 
conscious,  rational  and  emotional,  and  possess  what  is  called  soul. 
As  I  have  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  the  artist  and  the 
teacher  are  not  mercantile  in  their  instincts,  or  covetous  in  their 
desires.  They  possess  wealth,  but  wealth  of  a  non-marketable 
kind.  They  have  rewards,  but  rewards  not  measurable  in  terms 
of  a  wage.  The  assumption  that  what  is  fundamental  in  man  is 
hatred  of  work  on  the  negative  side  and  greed  of  gold  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  is  disproved  by  these  two  classes,  at  least,  in  every  com- 
munity. The  organized  system  of  industry  is  of  course  largely 
mercantile.  Men  are  regarded  as  so  many  factors  in  production, 
implying  so  much  salary  for  superintendence,  or  so  much  wage 
for  labor.  But  now  the  query  arises:  Is  it  not  possible  for  ra- 
tional beings  to  organize  a  system  of  industry  in  which  rewards 
shall  be  cultural,  rather  than  mercantile?  Instead  of  mechanical- 
izing  society  by  applying  industrial  principles,  is  it  not  possible 
to  humanize  society  by  socializing  industry?  Are  not  honesty, 
friendship,  temperance,  intellectual  taste,  social  culture,  desirable 
for  workmen?     Is  not  a  world  of  free  men  something  we  should 
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seek  to  attain?  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  frightful  than  a 
world  conducted  on  the  principle  of  greed,  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  world  at  work,  if  the  motive  to  work  be  pleasure 
in  the  work  itself.  The  problem  of  carrying  over  into  industrial- 
ism the  motives  which  operate  in  art  and  education,  the  problem 
of  making  life  integral:  this  is  the  problem  that  modern  political 
economy  is  called  upon  to  solve.  The  charge  that  sentimental 
elements  are  introduced  into  the  question  is  of  course  well  taken. 
The  subject  is,  in  truth,  complicated,  but  it  is  believed  that  after 
all  is  said,  the  world  is  moved  by  sentiment,  and  not  by  the  motives 
the  political  economists  allege.  Some  of  the  maxims  of  the  new 
philosophy  may  next  be  considered. 

VI 

The  first  is  the  well  known  saying  of  Ruskin:  "Life  without 
labor  is  guilt,  labor  without  art  is  brutality."  This  statement  con- 
tains practically  all  the  issues  at  hazard.  It  involves  first  a  prin- 
ciple of  morality.  He  who  lives  without  work,  who  subsists,  that 
is,  by  the  labor  of  others,  whose  splendid  idleness  is  made  possible 
by  the  painful  overstrain  of  others'  lives,  this  one  is  guilty  of  social 
theft.  The  worker,  on  his  part,  who  is  deprived  of  the  natural 
solace  of  the  work  itself,  whose  toil  is  always  painful  and  unde- 
sired,  lives  a  life  that  is  less  than  human.  If  society  is  ever  to  be 
moralized,  two  things  must  happen.  There  must  be  equality  of 
obligation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  share  in  the  results  of  civilization.  A  political  economy 
that  is  not  grounded  in  justice,  that  is  not  concerned  with  the  com- 
mon weal,  is  not  worthy  its  name.  "If  there  is  any  one  point," 
wrote  Ruskin  in  one  of  his  famous  prefaces,  "which  in  six  thou- 
sand years  of  thinking  about  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  good  men 
have  agreed  upon,  or  successively  by  experiment  discovered,  it  is 
that  God  dislikes  idle  or  cruel  people  more  than  others;  that  His 
first  order  is:  'Work  while  you  have  light,'  and  His  second:  'Be 
merciful  while  you  have  mercy.'  " 

The  second  tenet  of  our  philosophy  is  the  saying  of  Morris:  "One 
day  we  shall  win  back  art  to  our  daily  labor;  win  back  art,  that  is 
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to  say,  the  pleasure  of  life,  to  the  people."     Ruskin's  maxim  is 
moral,  involving  the  sense  of  justice.     Morris's  maxim  is  social, 
implying  a  certain  common  condition  of   living.     This  second 
statement  passes  beyond  the  first  in  defining  that  most  difficult 
word  which  is  employed  in  both,  the  word  art.     Art:  the  pleasure 
of  life.     You  have  thought  that  art  must  be  defined  in  terms  of 
music  or  painting.     How  can  it  be  a  phase  of  common  life?     Does 
Morris  mean  that  when  life  becomes  pleasurable  the  world  will 
be  made  up  of  poets,  painters  and  musicians?     Or  does  he  mean 
that  when  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  independence,  which  now 
pertain  to  an  artist  here  and  there,  the  special  favorites  of  fortune, 
become  universal,  life  will  be  pleasurable?     Perhaps,  again,  you 
have  thought  that  pleasure  was  something  rare  and  unusual,  per- 
taining to  education,  or  art,  or  athletics,  or  the  stage.     How  can  it 
be  a  pleasure  to  live  and  work?     Certainly,  at  the  present  time, 
pleasure  does  not  attach  to  industry.     It  is  doubtful  if  it  even 
attaches  to  what  we  call  "our  pleasures."     True  happiness  is  rare- 
ly possible  to-day,  because  of  the  social  disintegration  incident  to 
classes  and  institutions.     Life  is  at  no  time  truly  integral:  it  is 
divided,  isolated,  and,  therefore,  artificial  and  forced  and  pain- 
ful.    Pleasure,  someone  defines,  consists  in  the  satisfaction  of  im- 
pulses and  desires.     Perhaps  our  most  insistent  desire  is  to  be  ac- 
tive, to  be  doing  something.     We  are,  indeed,  forced  to  be  ac- 
tive in  the  same  way  as  ants  and  bees  and  the  wild  animals  of  the 
wood.     And  associated  with  this  desire  is  an  instinct  which  has 
been  termed  "the  instinct  of  workmanship."    This  is  really  the  ac- 
tivity and  impulse  which  we  call  art.    At  the  present  time,  the  free 
play  of  the  instinct  of  workmanship  is  given  to  but  few  persons; 
hence  art  lives  a  poor,  thin  life  among  rare  exceptional  men  who 
for  the  most  part  scorn  the  common  laborers  below  them,  wholly 
unaware  that  their  very  existence  as  a  class  hangs  upon  the  right 
solution  of  a  social  problem.     The  future  happiness  of  the  human 
race  is  dependent  upon  the  emancipation  of  labor.     The  problem 
of  art  is,  therefore,  primarily  a  social  problem. 
Another  very  important  principle  of  our  system  is  formulated  by 
Hobson:     "It  is  to  improved  quality  and  character  of  consump- 
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tion  that  we  can  alone  look  for  a  guarantee  of  social  progress." 
These  are  the  words  of  a  professional  economist;  they  seem  more 
formal  and  accurate  than  those  employed  by  Ruskin  and  Morris. 
But  when  their  significance  is  perceived,  their  bearing  is  seen  to 
be  cultural  and  social.  This  principle  involves  the  substitution 
of  qualitative  for  quantitative  methods  of  estimating  the  results 
of  civilization.  In  explaining  the  maxim  it  will  be  well  to  turn 
at  once  to  that  field  where  its  effects  would  be  first  noted :  the  field 
of  machine-production.  Perhaps  you  have  wondered  why  Rus- 
kin and  Morris  antagonized  the  machine  so  harshly.  In  part,  of 
course,  their  criticism  was  directed  not  to  the  machine,  but  to  the 
uses  of  the  machine  required  in  competitive  commerce.  This  is 
the  way  Morris  regarded  the  matter:  "And  all  that  mastery  over 
the  powers  of  nature  which  the  last  hundred  years  or  less  has 
given  us:  what  has  it  done  for  us  under  this  system?  In  the 
opinion  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  was  doubtful  if  all  the  mechanic- 
alized  inventions  of  modern  times  have  done  anything  to  lighten 
the  toil  of  labour:  be  sure  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  not 
made  for  that  end,  but  to  'make  a  profit.'  Those  almost  miracu- 
lous machines,  which,  if  orderly  forethought  had  dealt  with  them, 
might  even  now  be  speedily  extinguishing  all  irksome  and  unin- 
telligent labor,  leaving  us  free  to  raise  the  standard  of  skill  of 
hand  and  energy  of  mind  in  our  workmen,  and  to  produce  afresh 
that  loveliness  and  order  which  only  the  hand  of  man  guided  by 
his  soul  can  produce, — what  have  they  done  for  us  now?  Those 
machines  of  which  the  civilized  world  is  so  proud,  has  it  any 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  use  they  have  been  put  to  by  commercial 
war  and  waste?"  The  explanation  of  this  attitude  toward  the 
machine  is  that  Morris  was  interested  in  the  kind,  the  quality,  the 
character  of  civilization.  The  moment  you  adopt  a  human  stand- 
ard for  economy,  you  no  longer  measure  industrial  agents  or  pro- 
ducts by  quantitative  or  statistical  rules,  but  ask  instead:  "What 
is  the  relation  of  the  machine  to  culture?" 

I  think  I  know  the  main  truths  respecting  the  machine.     The 
machines  are  not  of  course  to  be  destroyed.     Being  an  extension 

of  the  human  frame,  representing  more  and  swifter  hands  and 
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feet,  they  have  the  same  justification  as  hands  and  feet,  providing 
they  are  controlled  by  rational  will.  Instead  of  destroying  the 
machine,  the  secret  of  industrial  progress  is  to  improve  the  ma- 
chine to  such  a  degree  that  its  action  becomes  completely  auto- 
matic. The  genius  of  the  machine  is  routine.  When  once  per- 
fected, it  will  accomplish  one  monotonous  task  endlessly.  As  in 
biological  and  psychological  evolution  human  progress  consists 
in  reducing  from  conscious  to  automatic  action  all  those  bodily 
processes  which  become  so  well  established  as  to  work  harmoni- 
ously by  themselves,  whereby  the  mind  is  left  free  to  range  the 
true  world  of  consciousness  with  free  play  and  spontaneity,  so 
social  progress  consists  in  consigning  to  machinery  all  those  duties 
which  relate  to  primitive  and  common  needs:  needs  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  but  reserving  for  conscious  and  self-directive  arts 
and  crafts  those  interests  which  from  very  nature  are  individual. 
"Order,"  remarks  Hobson  on  this  point,  "order,  exactitude,  per- 
sistence, conformity  to  unbending  law,  these  are  the  lessons  which 
must  emanate  from  the  machine.  Machinery  can  exactly  repro- 
duce; it  can,  therefore,  teach  the  lesson  of  exact  reproduction, 
an  education  of  quantitative  measurements.  The  defect  of  ma- 
chinery, from  the  educative  point  of  view,  is  its  absolute  conserva- 
tism. The  law  of  machinery  is  a  law  of  statical  order:  that  every- 
thing conforms  to  a  pattern,  that  present  actions  precisely  resem- 
ble past  and  future  actions.  Now  the  law  of  human  life  is  dy- 
namic; requiring  order,  not  as  valuable  in  itself,  but  as  the  condi- 
tion of  progress.  The  law  of  human  life  is  that  no  experience,  no 
thought  or  feeling  is  an  exact  copy  of  any  other.  Therefore,  if 
you  confine  a  man  to  expending  his  energy  in  trying  to  conform 
exactly  to  the  movements  of  a  machine,  you  teach  him  to  abrogate 
the  very  principle  of  life."  Now  that  is  well  and  correctly  said. 
Imagine  the  human  world  made  up  of  automatic  beings:  suppose 
the  offices  of  desire  and  thought  and  love  were  fulfilled  with  the 
same  unthinking  regularity  as  the  winking  of  the  eye-lids,  what 
meaning  would  life  possess?  Try  now  to  imagine  the  whole 
world  mechanicalized:  a  world  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
individualized  conduct,  a  world  reduced  to  mathematical  routine, 
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a  world  necessarily  without  arts,  without  crafts,  without  culture. 
Are  you  willing  even  to  conceive  the  kind  of  world  that  would 
be?  We  want  machinery.  We  want  more  and  ever  more  of  it. 
But  when  machinery  has  done  its  work,  when  all  our  common 
and  primitive  needs  are  satisfied  by  quantitative  production,  when 
everything  that  is  really  mechanical  in  conduct  is  mechanicalized, 
then  we  escape  into  a  transcendental  sphere  where  the  will  is  free, 
where  conduct  is  vital  every  moment.  Turn  back  to  the  last  quo- 
tation from  Morris.  Read  till  you  come  to  the  words:  "leaving 
us  free."  There  is,  then,  a  region  where  the  machine  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  operate.  Yes!  and  the  larger  the  mechanicalized  world, 
the  larger  in  circumference  must  be  the  purely  human  sphere 
outside  of  it.  In  the  mechanical  sphere  all  estimates  are  quanti- 
tative; in  the  human  sphere  they  are  all  qualitative.  It  is  true: 
all  social  progress  comes  by  way  of  increase  of  character.  Char- 
acter in  the  man  requires  character  in  the  things  we  use.  In  so 
far  as  industry  is  personalized,  its  field  of  endeavor  will  be  that 
which  I  have  described  as  the  new  industrialism.  The  quality  of 
our  spiritual  resources  is,  in  truth,  as  Hobson  implies,  "the  guar- 
antee of  social  progress." 

One  final  thought  I  approach  with  a  certain  quiet  joy,  for  I  per- 
ceive that  in  the  new  industrialism  none  of  the  evils  of  the  old 
order  inhere.  The  substitution  of  character  for  materials  changes 
the  whole  aspect  of  life.  The  severity  of  competition,  the  reason 
of  competition  indeed,  is  due  to  the  limitation  of  material  things. 
In  the  lower  order  of  industries  there  are  more  workers  than 
places,  more  consumers  than  objects.  There  is  a  limit  to  quan- 
tities. And  what  one  gets  another  must  lose.  Quantitative  con- 
sumption is  always  selfish.  But  no  limitation  applies  to  qualities. 
See  the  painter's  few  crude  materials;  then  consider  the  value  of 
the  completed  painting.  I  was  reading  recently  in  Thoreaas 
"Walden"  the  story  of  the  farmer  and  the  poet.  The  farmer 
supposed  the  poet  had  taken  a  few  wild  apples;  in  reality  he 
had  got  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farm.  He  had  "fairly 
impounded  it,  milked  it,  skimmed  it,  and  got  all  the  cream, 
and  left  the  farmer  only  the  skimmed  milk."     Yet  the  poet  had 
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taken  nothing  measurable  away.  Thus  variable  are  judgments 
in  respect  to  material  and  spiritual  properties.  In  a  cultural 
society,  generous  emulation  takes  the  place  of  fierce  competition. 
The  gain  of  one  is  the  wealth  of  all.  It  is  inevitable  that 
those  who  enter  the  field  of  the  higher  industrialism  develop 
the  more  sympathetic  social  motives.  A  worker  who  exercises 
his  own  individuality  in  work  learns  to  respect  the  individ- 
uality of  other  workers.  If  he  enjoys  his  work,  at  once  his  desire 
rises  to  bring  others  under  the  same  conditions  of  enjoyment. 
This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  "socialism"  of  Ruskin,  Morris, 
and  Walter  Crane.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fraternal  commonwealth  is  dependent  upon  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  principles  of  industrial  art. 

I  will  not  now  pursue  the  quest  of  maxims  of  political  economy. 
This  much  is  learned:  the  political  economy  of  the  future  will  be 
concerned  not  merely  with  questions  of  mercantile  production 
and  exchange,  but  also  with  problems  of  essential  justice  and  of 
the  common  wealth. 

Our  own  duty  under  the  conditions  is  clear.  When  all  is  said, 
the  control  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  consumers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  consumption  is  absolutely  universal,  while  production 
is  partial  and  confined  to  classes.  By  the  exercise  of  choice  in 
purchasing,  by  discrimination  and  compelling  respect  for  one's 
own  individuality  and  humor,  it  is  possible  for  buyers  ultimately 
to  condition  production.  When  culture  and  taste  are  observed 
among  buyers,  they  will  appear  among  workers.  The  people  are 
responsible  for  the  machine  and  the  department  store.  Let  us  see 
about  the  making  of  a  better  system. 
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' '  M  1  HE  simplicity  of  the  house  inspires  the  visitor  with  a  feeling 
/  of  restfulness,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  of  simplicity 
of  heart,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  per- 
fection of  art  is  to  escape  notice.  A  room  which  does  not  smack 
of  the  upholsterer,  which  is  redolent  of  life,  exhales  a  peculiar 
charm.  We  feel  grateful  to  it  for  its  partial  response  to  our 
secret  needs,  our  constant  yearning  towards  an  unattainable  ideal, 
our  longing  for  a  real  grasp  of  the  blessed  life.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  obtains  here,  except  that,  while  a  woman  may  impress 
us  by  the  magnificence  of  her  dwelling,  she  can  only  touch  our 
spirits  by  the  discreet  art  of  making  us  partakers  of  her  own  spir- 
itual life. 

Nothing  is  so  distressing  as  furniture  with  pretentious  and  labored 
outlines,  draperies  with  ill-matched  colors,  diffuse  hangings  that 
are  poor  substitutes  for  the  shade  of  tree  or  cloud.  It  behooves 
us  to  give  the  whole  a  convincing  character  of  simple,  natural 
development,  and  by  an  artistic  sense  of  arrangement  to  secure 
that  what  is  meant  to  attract  the  visitor  shall  attract  him  in- 
stantly. 

The  whole  atmosphere  should  be  one  of  t(noble  pleasure"  as 
John  Stuart  Mill  said,  of  serenity  and  permanence,  all  things 
suggesting  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  fervent  soul,  which  im- 
parts something  of  its  glow  to  surrounding  objects,  and  invites 
other  kindred  souls  to  itself. 

The  general  scheme  of  color  has  vital  importance  in  a  room. 
What  is  color?  We  do  not  know.  Has  it  a  real  existence?  We 
can  not  tell.  But  these  questions  are  of  no  importance;  color 
exists  for  us,  and  that  is  enough.  Sensations  of  color  are  pro- 
duced, it  appears,  by  light  waves  of  various  rapidity;  they  affect 
and  influence  us  in  the  same  manner  as  sensations  of  sound,  and 
almost  as  imperceptibly  as  our  food. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  mere  proximity  of  a  vivid  color  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  certain  muscular  excitement,  analogous  to 

*From  "The  Art  of  Life,"  %.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere.     Putnam,  1892. 
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the  irritation  resulting  from  a  piercing  sound.  The  fancy,  so 
popular  during  the  Renascence,  that  the  several  colors  favored 
the  development  of  particular  feelings  has  become,  through  the 
labors  of  Fere,  Wundt,  and  others,  a  scientific  fact. 
Thus  the  choice  of  colors  for  our  rooms  demands  the  greatest 
care.  Red,  without  affecting  men  as  it  affects  certain  animals, 
stimulates  them  to  energetic  action,  or  at  least  to  movement,  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  Germany  red  has  been  employed  in  cer- 
tain factories  as  a  spur  to  activity. 

If  you  wish  to  create  an  idealistic  atmosphere  in  your  home,  make 
your  ceilings  a  principal  feature.  Dispense  with  whitewash  or 
cloudy  tints,  and  construct  your  ceiling  of  stout  beams,  heavily 
molded,  inscribed  with  maxims  of  high  inspiration  and  solace, 
and  colored  in  strong  tints  of  red,  or  blue,  or  green.  Sacrifice  the 
walls;  make  them  bright  with  mirrors,  so  that  their  disappearance 
may  add  to  the  size  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  room.  Window- 
frames  stained  in  dark  tones  will  form  a  substantial  setting  for 
the  landscape,  and  bring  you  into  direct  communication  with  it. 
But  if  misfortune  has  placed  you  in  a  street  where  you  have  a  dis- 
agreeable outlook,  to  which  attention  is  better  not  attracted,  have 
the  windows  lightly  frosted,  so  that  they  too  may  cease  to  be. 
There  is  a  certain  lack  of  distinction  in  filling  one's  rooms  with 
furniture  solely  for  ease  and  comfort — sofas,  long  chairs,  otto- 
mans, settees.  The  big  arm-chair  of  a  bygone  age,  standing  firm 
and  capacious,  was  a  thing  of  quite  different  stamp,  dignified, 
even  in  the  graceful  Louis  Quinze  style.  And  as  to  certain  arti- 
cles neither  useful  nor  ornamental ,  incapable  of  responding  even 
to  the  modest  desire  for  something  to  sit  upon — they,  happily, 
have  had  their  day. 

The  whole  effect  should  be  one  of  dignity  combined  with  homeli- 
ness. 

Rich  or  poor,  do  not  crowd  your  walls;  set  on  them  merely  a  living 
and  friendly  note,  something  that  is  a  final  revelation  of  yourself, 
an  element  of  life — a  delicate  water-color,  a  fine  engraving.  Is 
not  this  a  thousand  times  better  than  a  vulgar  glitter,  or  even  than 
tapestries?  It  is  you,  your  thought,  that  you  stamp  on  these  walls! 
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Thereby  you  extend  and  strengthen  your  personal  influence.  What 
matters  it  whether  I  find  this  or  that  object  in  your  drawing  room? 
Am  I  entering  a  photographer's  studio  or  a  museum? 
It  is  you  that  I  want  to  see.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think 
it  very  delightful  to  see  above  your  head  your  own  portrait,  the 
portraits  of  your  husband  and  children.  The  end  of  portraiture 
is  to  replace  the  absent;  beside,  the  painter  or  engraver  strikes  me 
too  forcibly  as  interposing  between  you  and  me,  and,  as  indicating, 
almost  brutally,  how  I  am  to  understand  you.  What  would  hap- 
pen, I  wonder,  if  I  should  admire  the  imitation  more  than  the 
original? 

I  would  rather  divine  you,  come  to  know  you,  in  my  own  fashion, 
as  the  secret  unity  among  your  belongings  grows  upon  me.  If  the 
visitor  on  entering  perceives  no  discordant  element;  if  his  eye,  wan- 
dering presently  toward  the  chimney-piece  or  some  other  salient 
point,  rests  on  a  beautiful  head  enhaloed,  as  it  were,  with  Christian 
sentiment  and  ideals,  or  on  a  beautiful  Greek  statue,  calm,  digni* 
fied,  in  no  wise  labored  or  strained,  natural  in  pose  and  expression; 
at  once  he  is  at  his  ease,  his  confidence  is  already  gained. 
Presently  his  glance  will  range  afield;  he  will  perceive  some  fine 
early  Italian  master,  admirable  in  its  artlessness,  crowded  with  ar- 
dent ideas,  and  fragrant  with  noble  aspirations;  or,  if  you  are 
touched  with  the  unrest  of  life,  if  needs  you  must  plumb  the  mys- 
terious and  the  unknown,  you  will  have  found  room  for  some  Vin- 
cian  vision;  or  perhaps  for  the  clever  and  superficial  gaieties  of 
the  French  school,  or  the  admirable  warmth  and  spirit  of  our  land- 
scape painters. 

Many  people  indulge  a  taste  for  small  canvases,  because  these  will 
hang  anywhere,  go  with  anything,  form  part  of  the  furniture,  and 
suggest  no  manner  of  problem — cowsheds  scoured  miraculously 
clean,  interiors  all  spick  and  span,  kettles  athrob,  alive;  or  watery 
meadow-lands,  with  grey  trees  and  grey  water,  and  clouds  fretted, 
or  far  stretched  out,  or  close-packed,  or  flocculent.  These  do  not 
tire  the  brain;  they  offend  no  one,  except  that  from  the  house-dec- 
orator's point  of  view  they  are  often  of  too  superior  workmanship. 

Rembrandt  is  the  divinity  of  shade,  the  antipodes  of  the  Italian 
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sunny  expansiveness.  In  an  impenetrable  cloud  he  dints  a  spot  of 
gold,  which  proves  to  be  a  drunkard,  a  beggar,  a  melancholy  wight, 
a  rotund  Boniface,  a  needy  soul,  a  Jew  from  Amsterdam  or  Bati- 
gnolles,  or  possibly  himself. 

There  are  also  the  Gargantuesque  old  Flemish  masters,  with  their 
phenomenal  processions,  their  carousals,  free  to  all,  reeking  with 
jollity  and  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  matters  of  art  one  should  say  raca  to  nothing; 
every  aesthetic  impression  has  some  use.  And  I  really  do  not  see 
the  utility  of  a  discussion,  like  that  which  has  been  wrangled  over 
for  ages  about  the  relative  importance  of  form  and  substance.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  features  that  are  accidental,  and  others  that  are 
essential;  you  will  choose  according  to  your  taste.  The  arts  of 
design  have  no  title  to  govern  your  soul;  it  is  your  part  to  govern 
and  make  use  of  them.  Do  you  wish  to  surround  yourself  with  the 
brutalities  of  so-called  Truth,  or  with  suggestions,  forms  which 
efface  themselves  in  the  interests  of  impressions  or  ideas?  Do  you 
love  beauty  of  form,  exact  outlines,  well-defined  contours,  or  a 
broad  effect,  a  surface  whose  lines  are  lost  in  the  ambient  shade? 
These  are  questions  for  yourself  to  answer.  Good  tools  are  those 
which  suit  you  best.  It  is  not  the  mission  of  painter  or  sculptor  to 
reproduce  a  scene  with  mathematical  precision;  a  photographer 
would  do  this  better;  the  artist's  part  is  to  be  of  service  to  you,  to 
furnish  you  with  the  elements  of  the  art  of  life.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  artist  that  he  singles  out  and  segregates, 
in  a  crowd,  in  a  landscape,  the  one  choice  object;  upon  this  he 
fastens,  he  is  alive  to  all  its  manifold  romance,  and  the  charm  is  so 
great  that  around  this  object  he  sees  naught  but  gloom. 
The  aesthetic  object  doesyouthe  delightful  service  of  supplementing 
your  own  visions,  and  of  compassing  you  about  with  ideas.  You 
do  not  ask  what  it  is;  but  what  it  expresses:  the  cleverest  of  Italian 
houses  would  give  you  but  a  very  superficial  pleasure.  You  need 
support,  not  illusions;  this  marble,  as  no  one  knows  better  than 
yourself,  is  marble,  but  it  speaks  to  you. 

Only,  the  message  of  art  needs  to  be  properly  directed.  To  catch 
its  accents  or  to  make  them  heard,  one  must  impart  to  it  something 
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of  one's  own.  How  wonderfully  the  meaning  of  things,  even  their 
most  precise  intellectual  meaning,  varies  for  us,  day  by  day, 
through  distraction  or  a  change  of  mood.  If  our  mind  wanders 
as  we  read  a  book,  the  loveliest  thoughts  slip  past  as  if  of  marble. 
A  lady  who  had  been  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  a  somewhat  mediocre 
book, wrote  me, asking  to  recommend  another  which  would  produce 
the  same  effect.  I  told  her  first  of  all  to  fill  herself  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  and  then  to  take  down  from  her  shelves  any  book  she 
pleased.  One  day,  subdued  to  our  mechanism,  we  pass  on  like 
blind  men;  the  next,  if  our  hearts  are  touched  and  our  spirits  satis- 
fied, we  put  suggestions  to  the  full,  or  go  so  far  as  to  see,  in  a  phrase 
or  a  picture,  ideas  which  the  author  never  dreamed  of  putting 
there. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  anxious  to  crowd  our  rooms  with  beautiful 
things;  far  better  display  things  few  in  number  but  high  in  worth, 
adapted  to  their  surroundings  and  performing  in  some  sort  the 
office  of  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 

In  a  room  of  great  simplicity,  a  single  work  adapted  to  its  sur- 
roundings, and  excellently  interpreting  a  woman's  tastes,  renders 
us  a  wholly  different  service.  This  is  no  corpse  to  anatomise.  You 
contemplate  an  object  of  love,  and  all  things  glow  with  a  new 
lustre.  You  forget,  if  only  for  a  moment,  the  offences  of  life. 
And  I  maintain  that  the  poorest  woman  in  the  world,  if  she  has 
faith  in  beauty,  will  always  be  able  thus  to  fill  her  home  with  light; 
she  can  always  place  there  some  flowers  or  a  photograph. 
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'HE  interest  attaching  to  house-building  is  inexhaustible. 
People  will  go  on  discussing  the  problems  of  formal 
gardens  and  informal  houses — and,  let  us  hope,  enjoying 
the  argument — until  the  end  of  time.  There  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  the  subject  may  be  treated ;  some  of  them 
fallacious,  fanciful,  idealistic  and,  as  the  French  say,  "impossible!" 
But  one  aspect,  from  its  newness,  still  deserves  close  study:  that  is, 
the  practical. 

First  of  all,  I  would  deny  the  practicality  of  attempts  to  reproduce 
in  America  the  famous  houses  and  gardens  of  the  Old  World ;  as 
for  instance,  Hampton  Court  and  Haddon  Hall,  Le  Petit  Trianon, 
or  the  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence.  It  were  better  otherwise  to 
employ  the  time,  energy  and  money  necessary  for  such  imitations, 
which  are,  furthermore,  doomed  to  failure.  But  I  do  mean  that 
the  building  problems  in  themselves  should  be  approached  in  the 
same  liberal,  great-hearted  spirit  as  that  which  produced  the  happy 
results  in  the  famous  cases  quoted.  There  should  be  boldness, 
freedom,  bravura  in  treatment;  at  the  same  time,  an  economy  of 
skill,  and  of  effect.  In  a  word,  the  architect  and  the  landscape 
gardener  should  plan  and  construct  with  one  eye  on  the  present, 
and  two  on  the  future. 

For  whatever  good  reason  the  landscape  gardener  has  of  late  passed 
to  a  new  and  somewhat  grave  mood,  his  innate  love  of  nature, 
tender  and  true,  does  not  rob  him  to-day  of  the  willingness  to  assist 
the  architect  in  his  endeavor  to  make  the  house  fit  the  landscape 
and  the  landscape  the  house.  He  is  willing  to  terrace,  trench, 
build  up,  hollow  out,  wall  in,  or  hedge  round,  so  that  the  house 
may  seem  at  home,  and  the  walls  will  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
mellowing  hand  of  time  to  soften  their  rude  outline;  so  that  the 
human  habitation  may  be  at  once  a  welcome  tenant  and  comrade 
of  the  soil,  an  agreeable  and  integral  portion  of  the  landscape;  so 
that  the  sun  may  smile  alike  on  the  house  and  on  the  tree,  without 
prompting  the  question:  "Who  built  that  house  on  the  hill-side, 
with  so  little  sense  of  beauty?" 

The  most  admirable  quality  of  Old-world  country  seats  is  breadth 
of  treatment  and  repose;  not  detail,  of  which  there  is  little  in  many 
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of  the  hedge-bound  tracts  of  land,  and  still  less  in  the  houses 
themselves.  There  is  space,  simplicity,  symmetry.  Therein  lies 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new.  In  our  own  country, 
we  find  abundance  of  detail,  a  bustling  activity,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted the  expression, — an  action  such  as  is  necessary  upon  the 
stage,  where  fineness  of  proportion  is  obscured  and  incident  ac- 
cented and  emphasized.  The  perfection  of  form  found  in  the  old 
country  houses  of  England  and  the  continent  came  from  skilled 
artists  who  were  not  led  astray  by  pretty,  insignificant  motifs, 
bearing  slight  or  no  relation  to  the  principal  theme.  These  archi- 
tects had  the  same  sense  of  proportion  as  the  old  masters  of  paint- 
ing, who,  even  when  working  upon  a  miniature  scale,  subtly  de- 
lineated character  and  gave  the  impression  of  life:  a  characteristic 
also  possessed  by  some  of  the  modern  Frenchmen,  such  as  Meis- 
sonier  and  Carolus-Duran. 
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Thus  we  find  in  various  European  examples,  ten-acre  areas  which 
are  types  of  clever  planning,  skilful  contrivance  and  wise  use  of 
detail,  and  cases  are  not  wanting  even,  in  which  an  acre  and  a  half 
becomes  a  palace  of  dreams,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  smiling  photo- 
graphs illustrating  our  popular  magazines. 

The  architects  of  the  type  cited  could  have  handled  a  farm  so  as 
to  make  it  a  comfortable  and  attractive  dwelling-place  for  a  num- 
ber of  families.  Why  can  not  we  do  the  same?  Time  has  not 
changed  the  face  of  nature,  or  the  needs  of  men.  We  live  in 
similar  rooms,  but  the  windows  of  our  houses  look  out  upon  dif- 
ferent scenes. 

Another  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  old  European  house- 
building and  the  new  style  practised  in  America.  The  old  houses 
are  unified  with  the  landscape.  Ours  are  not.  With  us  there 
seems  to  be  a  survival  from  rude  times  of  the  belief  that  a  man  may 
do  as  he  likes  with  his  own,  and  this  prejudice  would  seem  often 
to  prevent  the  agreement  of  neighbors,  the  acceptance  of  a  common 
line,  level,  road,  and  boundary, — of  one  general  scheme  whereby 
the  country-side  would  be  the  better  for  the  houses  built,  and  the 
plan,  or  "lay-out"  would  "tell"  and  count  for  something  more  than 
a  number  of  dwellings,  possibly  well-designed  and  faithfully  con- 
structed, but  having  nothing  in  common  with  one  another  and  no 
sympathy  with  the  soil.  We  are  perforce  the  children  of  our  time, 
and  can  scarcely  wait  for  trees  to  grow,  roads  to  harden  and  fences 
to  form  solid,  even  boundary  lines  in  harmony  alike  with  nature 
and  with  the  social  law  of  the  division  of  property.  Still,  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  a  few  years,  by  the  growth 
of  two  or  three  seasons, — always  provided  that  the  plan  be  correct. 
That  is  the  chief  essential. 

In  this  crude  form  the  problem  of  house-building  in  the  suburbs 
of  our  great  cities — which  should  be  the  best  possible  places  in 
which  to  live  our  common  every-day  lives — descends  to  an  age  on 
which  culture,  refinement  and  the  light  of  newer,  higher  ideals 
are  beginning  to  shine,  as  the  resultants  of  national  prosperity, 
power  and  progress. 

The  best  architects  and  landscape  gardeners  are  transferring  their 
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Semi-detached  house 
Front  in  field  stones 


attention  from  moldings  of  wood  and  stone  to  moldings  of  country 
hill-side  and  hedge-rows.  It  is  a  sign  full  of  meaning  that  these 
gentlemen  are  willing  to  look  up  from  their  drawing-board,  to 
glance  at  the  landscape  which  is  to  form  the  background  of  their 
work,  and  this  sign  we  welcome  with  delight. 
The  situation  which  I  have  outlined  is  one  that  deeply  interests 
me,  and  in  the  hope  to  be  of  practical  service,  I  present  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  treatment  of  fifteen  acres  as  a  site  for  thirty-five 
houses. 

People  of  moderate  means  can  not,  let  me  repeat,  reproduce  Had- 
don  Hall,  or  "build  stately;"  stateliness  being  impossible  of  attain- 
ment in  the  few  acres  at  our  disposal.  But  practical  study  of  the 
problem  indicates  as  the  first  step  in  solution  that  a  roadway  of 
ample  width  be  cut  through  the  property;  space  for  turning  being 
left  at  the  end,  and,  if  possible,  more  than  one  entrance  being  pro- 
vided. Then  follows  the  sub-division  of  the  tract  into  lots  of 
perhaps  fifty  feet  frontage  and  two  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
Again,  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  variation  of  levels,  and 
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care  taken  to  profit  by  natural  undulations  of  the  soil;  hollows 
should  be  filled  and  asperities  softened,  and  the  whole  scene  be  led 
to  a  climax  through  a  vista  of  trees  planted  with  due  regard  to 
exposure,  size  and  aspect. 

And  here  let  me  assert  that  I  am  not  giving  a  description  of  a 
summer  resort,  of  retreats  in  the  mountains,  or  of  villas  by  the  sea. 
I  am  simply  writing  of  the  suburbs  of  great,  thronging  cities,  which 
are  near  enough  to  catch  the  perfume  of  the  country-side  and  yet 
not  too  remote  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  town. 
Returning  to  my  subject,  I  must  again  insist  upon  the  importance 
of  the  road,  which  is  secondary  alone  to  the  site  itself.  The  road 
on  the  area  which  is  under  consideration  should  not  be  winding. 
Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  it  is  the  straight,  wide,  long  road 
which  lends  dignity  to  the  small  area.  Graceful  sweeps  and  sin- 
uous curves  should  be  reserved  for  parks  containing  hundreds  of 
acres. 

In  these  homes, — and  by  homes  I  mean,  not  an  area  of  fifty  by  two 
hundred  feet  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  privet,  rhododendron,  roses, 
or  hemlock,  but  the  friendly  settlement  of  small  houses  on  a 
green  lawn — do  we  desire  the  reproduction  of  a  Norman  chateau, 
an  Italian  villa,  or  an  English  cottage?  Certainly  not.  We  de- 
sire a  small  building  which  shall  be  suited  to  our  climate,  our 
economics,  our  habits  of  life;  which  shall  be  distinctively  Ameri- 
can; based  upon  the  good  and  practical  portions  of  Old  World 
country  architecture,  and  showing  well-known  characteristics,  but 
responding  also  to  American  inventiveness  and  sympathies,  and 
the  needs  of  daily  life;  finally,  constructed  of  American  materials 
treated  in  full  American  manner.  Verandas  and  piazzas  we  must 
have.  They  need  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  house,  to  exclude  the 
sun  and  create  gloom.  They  may  be  placed  at  the  end,  the  side, 
or  away  from  the  house,  with  a  few  feet  of  attachment.  The 
treatment  of  the  veranda  is  a  strong  point  of  difference  between 
the  small  houses  of  the  Old  and  those  of  the  New  Country.  This 
one  point  has  done  more  to  win  favor  for  American  architecture 
than  any  feature  of  the  Colonial  houses  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States. 
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But  to  return  to  the  small  houses  to  be  built  within  the  fifteen 
acre  area,  on  the  slope  of  a  beautiful  American  hill-side,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  any  State  of  the  Union! 

Our  modern  type  house  is  a  modification  of  an  English  cottage 
and  is  shown  in  two  treatments.  The  first  treatment  has  a  stone 
gable  of  simple  outline,  with  stone  stringers  and  corbel  table,  and 
not  high  enough  to  spoil  the  long,  low  proportions  which  this 
double  house  presents  when  viewed  in  perspective.  The  little 
structure  is  not  without  character  and  distinction,  if  built  of  good, 
rough  stone,  undressed,  and  laid  to  show  rubble  side  out,  and  with 
well-tooled  joints;  the  joints  being  for  the  most  part  one  inch 
thick  and  of  soft  white  mortar.  The  second  treatment  offered 
is  in  timber  and  concrete  instead  of  stone,  all  architectural  fea- 
tures being  preserved.  The  three  mullioned  window  frames  of 
chestnut,  ash,  or  other  hard  wood,  are  of  timber  six  inches  square, 
solid,  pinned,  and  finished  in  boiled  oil;  the  casement  windows 

being  of  iron,  painted  light  green,  and  to  open  out. 
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Semi-detached  house 

Alternate  treatment  in  wood  and  concrete 


The  plan  is  American :  a  solution  of  the  one  room  prJfflSm.  The 
entrance  door  opens  from  a  porch  into  a  room  spacious,  airy  and 
delightfully  cool  in  summer;  cosy  and  warm  in  winter.  The  fire- 
place is  of  stone,  lined  with  brick  and  designed  to  burn  "sticks" 
four  feet  long.  The  walls  are  lined  two-thirds  of  their  height 
with  wood;  while  big  beams  showing  adze  marks  cross  the  ceiling 
and  rest  upon  stout  posts  springing  from  the  floor.  This  last  is 
of  hard  wood,  not  cut  into  narrow  boards,  but  into  those  of  vary- 
ing widths,  laid  with  wide  joints  of  black  cement  or  asphalt.  A 
heavy  iron  lantern  hangs  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  and  the 
pewter  dishes  on  a  broad  buffet  compete  with  a  few  Nankin 
plates,  in  a  contest  as  to  which  shall  best  reflect  the  sunlight. 
The  remainder  of  the  scheme  needs  no  comment;  as  plans  show 
rooms  better  than  words  can  do.  I  may,  perhaps,  speak  of  the 
rear  porch  which  can  be  converted  into  an  al  fresco  dining  room, 
and  of  a  den  in  the  second  story,  whose  hearth  bids  welcome  to 

the  invalid  or  the  student. 
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Our  house  is  small  and  unpretentious,  dependent  upon  its  sur- 
roundings for  a  portion  of  its  charm,  but  challenging  many  larger 
dwellings  which  are  deprived  of  a  congenial  landscape  setting, 
and  the  soothing  presence  of  a  well-planted  roadway.  A  prop- 
erty such  as  this  can  be  secured  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred dollars  the  lot. 

After  all,  the  great  point  of  difference  between  the  house  of  the 
rich  man  and  that  of  the  poor — in  this  country  at  least — is  en- 
vironment. Let  us  therefore  unite  to  rouse  our  friends  to  action, 
in  order  that  we  may  do  away  with  aloofness! 
The  sun  shines  for  all.  Trees  and  hedges  will  grow  fir  cones  for 
the  millionaires.  The  plan  is  the  thing.  Let  us  provide  that  it 
be  right.     All  else  will  follow. 
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emocracp  most  of  all  affiliates  toitb  tbe 
open  ait,  i0  sunnp  anD  barDp  anD  sane 
onlp  toitb  Mature— (U0t  as  mucb  as  act  is. 
^>ometbing  i$  requireD  to  temper  ftott) — to  cbeck 
tbem,  restrain  tbem,  from  excess,  morbiDitp.  1 
batoe  fomnteD,  before  Departure,  to  bear  special 
testimony  to  a  toerp  olD  lesson  anD  requisite. 
American  Democracy,  in  its  mpriaD  personal* 
ities,  in  factories,  toorksbops,  stores,  offices— 
tbrougb  tbe  Dense  streets  anD  bouses  of  cities, 
anD  all  tbe  manifolD  sopbisticateD  life— must 
eitber  be  fibreD,  toitali^cD,  bp  regular  contact 
toitb  outdoor  ligbt  anD  air  anD  grototbs,  farm 
scenes,  animals,  fielDs,  trees,  birDs,  sun* 
toarmtb,  anD  free  skies,  or  it  toill  morbiDlp 
DtoinDle  anD  pale.  Wit  cannot  batoe  granD 
races  of  mechanics,  toork  people,  anD  common* 
altp,  (tbe  onlp  specific  purpose  of  America)  on 
anp  less  terms.  1  concefoe  of  no  flourishing 
anD  beroic  elements  of  Democracy  in  tbe  OniteD 
States,  or  of  Democracy  maintaining  itself 
at  all,  toitbout  tbe  I3ature*eicment  forming  a 
main  part— to  be  its  bealtbselement  anD  beautp* 
element— reallp  to  unDerlie  tbe  tobole  politics, 
sanitp,  religion  anD  art  of  tbe  Bcto  £OoriD. 

KHalt  ftfil&itman,  &titoiuoffrapl)ia 
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Notes  from  the  Conference  of  The  Industrial 
Art  League 

HE  conference  of  the  Industrial  Art  League,  held 
in  Chicago  in  the  early  days  of  October,  was  an 
occasion  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  all 
friends  of  social   progress. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  organ- 
ization itself  was  defined  in  clear  and  eloquent 
terms  by  Dr.  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  who  spoke  at  the  evening  session 
of  October  4.  Many  portions  of  his  address  were  of  such  deep 
significance  that  they  passed  from  the  category  of  words  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  a  special  occasion  into  that  of  general  truths  worthy 
of  wide  dissemination;  as  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  pas- 
sages which  are  here  quoted: 

"The  Industrial  Art  League  labors  for  the  democratization  of 
art.  Now,  democracy,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  merely  a  form 
of  government.  It  is  a  new  set  of  ideas,  affecting  all  modes  of 
human  endeavor,  resulting  in  new  institutions.  Democracy  comes 
into  being  through  the  participation  by  all  people  in  the  affairs  of 
the  social  order.  Democracy  applied  to  politics  resulted  in  uni- 
versal self-government,  with  institutions  of  a  federal  nature, 
worked  by  a  principle  of  representation.  For  this  we  gave  up  the 
throne  and  the  feudal  relations. 

"Now,  in  democratizing  art,  we  must  undertake  a  series  of  changes 
that  correspond  exactly  to  those  attending  the  universalizing  of 
politics. 

"Democracy  applied  to  art  means  the  radiation  among  all  the  peo- 
ple of  that  instinct  for  free  creation  which  has  had  play  hitherto 
only  with  a  special  artist  class.  For  several  centuries  this  class 
has  upheld  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake,  which  is  the  statement 
in  artistic  terms  of  that  principle  known  in  politics  as  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Wherever  this  doctrine  has  been  accepted,  a  form 
of  the  Fine  Arts  has  arisen  which  can  only  be  called  feudal.  Un- 
der such  a  belief  the  practice  of  art  is  confined  to  a  few  privileged 
artists,  and  its  interpretation,  as  was  the  case  formerly  with  theol- 
ogy, is  given  over  to  a  special  class  of  critics,  who  assumed  to  tell 
the  uninitiated  what  is  the  right  and  wrong  in  matters  of  art. 
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"When,  however,  the  people  claim  a  right  to  participation  in  the 
pleasures  and  rewards  of  art,  we  necessarily  change  the  character 
of  the  exercise,  and  attach  the  art  principle  to  what  is  universal  in 
our  lives. 

"The  democratization  of  art  does  not  mean  that  we  are  all  to  be- 
come painters  and  sculptors  and  musicians,  although  I  hope  that 
we  may  all  learn  to  draw,  and  model  in  clay,  and  sing  as  naturally 
and  necessarily  as  we  now  speak.  But  it  means  that  we  are  all  to 
become  creative,  and  creative  in  that  field  where  energy  is  uni- 
versal :  namely,  in  our  work.  Work  is  the  one  universal  element 
in  living  which  permits  the  application  of  the  artistic  instinct. 
"Democratic  art,  therefore,  from  very  necessity,  is  industrial  art,  in 
which  terms  the  association  of  art  and  labor  is  clearly  implied. 
Industrial  art,  or  art  industrialism,  is  therefore  that  form  of  art  or 
work  which  combines  the  practical  and  the  ideal.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  define  and  understand  our  cause.  We  must  consider  the 
institutional  forms  in  which  it  may  be  embodied. 
"To  continue  the  parallel  which  I  have  used,  it  is  clear  that  when 
politics  were  democratized,  the  people  created  in  place  of  a  single 
throne  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  embodiment  of  the  new  ideas 
of  government,  such  as  the  town  meeting,  the  county  court,  the  city 
hall,  and  the  state. 

"For  the  embodiment  of  the  ideas  involved  in  this,  our  cause,  we  do 
now  require  a  new  institution,  which  shall  have  the  same  validity 
and  meaning  in  the  social  system  as  this  we  call  the  state  and 
church.  Let  this  be  called  the  workshop.  The  suggestion  for  the 
workshop  is  given  by  the  three  words  we  have  adopted  as  our  seal 
and  trade-mark:  Labor,  Art,  Education.  The  workshop  will  be 
a  factory,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  made  the  thing  we  use.  It  will 
be  a  studio,  since  it  will  approximate  as  to  its  methods  the  principles 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  And  it  will  be  a  school,  in  that  it  will  give  op- 
portunity for  the  free  exercise  of  faculty,  and  be  a  natural  home  for 
the  expanding  life. 

"I  can  not  now  explain  in  detail  all  that  the  workshop  implies.  But 
I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  the  Industrial  Art 
League  represents  a  serious  social  movement:  one  involving  the 
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entire  people,  one  requiring  for  its  success  the  emancipation  of 
labor,  and  having  as  its  sequence  a  society  devoted  to  art:  which 
means,  as  William  Morris  rightly  said,  the  pleasure  of  life.  We 
seek,  in  fine,  to  initiate  a  genuine  social  movement." 
Following  Dr.  Triggs,  Professor  Robert  Koehler,  of  the  School  of 
Art,  Minneapolis,  gave  a  short  address  of  practical  value  derived 
from  his  experiences  as  an  instructor.  He  advocated  the  deflection 
of  many  students  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  art  industries,  as  offering 
a  field  more  suited  to  the  exercise  of  the  average  capability  and 
more  productive  of  popular  well-being  and  pleasure.  The  essence 
of  his  discourse  is  condensed  into  the  paragraph  which  we  here 
directly  quote: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  all  art  schools  should  broaden  their  field  of 
labor.  Artistic  education  should  not  be  confined  to  a  few  who  con- 
sider themselves  chosen.  It  should  reach  over  a  much  wider  circle, 
and  its  extension  can  only  be  accomplished  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
all  persons  who  believe  in  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  And 
I  believe  that  if  we  can  make  plain  to  the  people  that  many  of  the 
objects  used  in  their  houses  would  be  improved  by  giving  them  an 
artistic  value,  then  we  shall  easily  make  a  success  of  the  workshops 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Industrial  Art  League  to  establish 
throughout  the  country:  a  success,  artistically  and  financially,  and 
the  union  of  the  two  interests  is  a  consideration  that  we  must  keep 
constantly  before  us." 

Another  speaker  was  Professor  G.  F.  Ansley,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  whose  closing  words  deserve  to  be  quoted  and  remembered: 
"The  opportunity  of  the  craftsman  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  competent 
craftsman  that  is  needed,  educated  for  and  by  his  work,  and 
expressing  in  it  ideals  of  simplicity,  strength  and  sincerity;  building 
himself  and  the  nation  with  every  blow  of  his  hammer.  We  do  not 
fear  the  future.  We  do  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
men,  women  and  children  will  say  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson : 
'I  know  what  pleasure  is,  for  I  have  done  good  work.' 
Following  Professor  Ansley,  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  gave 
the  last  address  of  the  evening.     This  was  an  eloquent  and  scholarly 

plea  for  the  union  of  the  beautiful  with  the  useful,  for  the  propaga- 
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tion  of  art  among  the  people,  to  the  end  of  making  a  happier, 
stronger  and  more  moral  nation.  He  first  defined  the  spirit  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  as  responding  to  the  verse  of  the  Roman 
poet  who  said: 

"He  obtains  and  merits  the  full  meed  of  praise  who  marries  to  the 
useful  the  beautiful." 

The  speaker  then  noted  the  presence  of  this  union  in  the  objects  of 
daily  use  fashioned  by  certain  ancient  or  savage  peoples;  citing 
especially  the  Pompeians  and  the  North  American  Indians,  whose 
skill  he  described  in  the  following  graphic  words : 
"In  the  Museum  of  Naples,  for  instance,  you  move  from  room  to 
room,  seeing  the  old  tools,  the  old  household  furniture,  such  as  has 
been  preserved  in  iron  and  bronze  from  Pompeii;  and  in  every 
little  thing — the  oven  in  which  the  food  was  cooked,  the  smallest 
tools,  the  arms  of  the  soldiers, — there  is  art.  You  can  see  that  the 
useful  was  never  presented  without  being  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  of  imagination,  of  soul. 

"Take  our  own  American  Indian.  He  has  very  little  of  the  useful, 
but  what  he  has  of  it  is  an  expression  of  the  beautiful.  Take  the 
pipe  of  peace,  which  he  would  have  presented  you,  had  you  gone 
into  his  tepee  in  the  forest,  years  ago, — and  how  much  art  there 
was  in  that  pipe!  Take  the  tomahawk  with  which  he  marched 
into  battle!  It  is  pleasing.  It  is  something  that  we  ourselves 
would  put  to-day  in  our  apartments  as  an  object  of  art." 
The  archbishop  next  pictured  the  evils  of  our  own  times  occasioned 
by  the  divorce  of  the  beautiful  from  the  useful;  proposing  also  a 
remedy  for  these  evils  by  the  dissemination  of  art  among  the  work- 
ing classes: 

"The  workman,  to-day,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  a  piece  of  the  machin- 
ery. There  it  is!  It  moves  and  he  moves  with  it.  He  sets  it 
going,  and  it  drags  him  along.  And  there  is  the  danger — however 
great  our  nation  may  be  in  other  matters,  that  our  workman  will 
be  dragged  down  and  made  matter;  that  the  soul  within  him  will 
be  dwarfed — for  the  soul  dies  through  non-use  of  the  sweeter  and 
better  faculties. 

"For  the  sake  of  our  workmen,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  multi- 
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tudes  of  the  people,  we  must  bring  in  an  era  of  art;  for,  whatever 
elements  of  grandeur  there  are  in  a  nation,  the  real  nation  is  the 
people,  and  the  real  culture  of  the  nation  must  not  be  among  the 
few  that  rise  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  It  must  be  in  the 
legions  that  live  alongside  the  mountain,  and  even  among  those 
that  throng  at  its  very  base." 

Continuing  his  plea,  the  speaker  insisted  that  the  beautiful,  wheth- 
er in  nature  or  in  art,  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  people;  since 
the  supreme  transforming  power  for  good  resides  in  the  art-spirit. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  instanced  an  experience  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  the  slums  of  New  York;  telling  the  story  simply 
and  with  great  pathos: 

"The  religionists  met  a  young  girl  of  some  sixteen  years,  comely 
in  a  way,  yet  with  the  mark  of  the  demon  upon  her  features. 
They  spoke  to  her.  No  response.  A  woman  of  the  party  took 
from  her  own  breast  a  rose  and  pinned  it  on  the  breast  of  the  girl. 
The  company  bade  her  good-bye.  The  next  morning  she  went 
to  the  Army  quarters  to  say:  'That  rose,  it  spoke  to  me  all  night. 
It  told  me  what  my  soul  should  have  been.  I  am  here  to  do 
better.'  " 

Pursuing  his  point  still  farther,  the  churchman  quoted  from 
Plato,  who  declared  that  Ideal  Beauty  is  God  himself.  Then 
once  again  urging  that  the  coming  of  a  new  era  of  art  be  hastened, 
he  made  a  fitting  close  to  a  session  of  great  inspiration,  from 
which  it  19  hoped  that  practical  results  may  speedily  follow. 
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A  N    ordinary    design    for    an    ordinary    house    is    the    work    of    the 
/  \       ordinary  man.      It  reflects  the  character  of  the  designer.      It  is 
M.    Jk.    commonplace.       Such  work  fills  our  streets    and    meets    the  eye 
of  every  passer-by.      The  giant  competition  of  our  day,  while  it 
affords  species  and  varieties  of  comedy  and  tragedy  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers, has  thus  far  produced  no   really  original  design,  no  one  masterful 
conception.      Truly,   of  making  designs  there  is  no  end.      For   the   most 
part  they  are  weak,  imitative,  ill-adapted  to  the  places  and  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.     But  there  are  two  influences  active  at  present  which 
may,  in  the  near    future,  invigorate  the  relaxed  fibre  of  the  body  profes- 
sional.    One  of  these  influences  has  already  revived  the  love  of  our  people 
for  simple  surroundings.     The  second  force  is  a  new  and  higher  standard 
of  criticism,   which  is  the  influence  most  to  be  desired,    in    any    country, 
for  the  health  and  growth  of  art. 

Until  recently,  criticism  has  largely  come  from  cliques  and  coteries,  which, 
while  hostile  to  one  another,  are  in  themselves  bodies  for  the  furtherance  of 
mutual  admiration.  We  have  had  also  paid  comments  from  the  columns  of 
our  newspapers,  which  being  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  we  have  found  to 
be  advertising  schemes,  vulgar  though  adroit. 

But  now  a  new  order  of  things  is  beginning.  National  competitions  are  fre- 
quently instituted.  The  public  demands  the  beautifying  of  our  cities  and 
rural  places.  Lay  sympathy  everywhere  follows  professional  effort.  Art 
is  becoming  a  necessity  of  our  daily  lives,  secondary  alone  to  bread  and  shel- 
ter. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  first  duty  of  our  architects  and  men  of  the  Fine  Arts 
to  serve  the  public  with  schemes  fitting  to  the  new  order  of  things:  schemes 
in  which  simplicity  shall  be  the  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  living  condition. 
Then,  the  building  art,  which  is  always  an  exponent  of  the  morality  and  cul- 
ture of  a  people,  will  record  and  symbolize  things  in  which  we  may  take  a  just 
and  worthy  pride. 

To  promote  the  new  tendencies,  design,  which  has  too  long  run  riot,  must  be 
controlled  and  chastened.  Hysteria,  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  life,  must 
not  be  temporarily  soothed.  Rather,  its  irritating  cause  must  be  first  dis- 
covered, and  then  removed.  The  building  art  in  America  must  be  rendered 
sane  and  vigorous,  self-reliant,  conscious  of  its  possibilities  and  of  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  national  force.  And  this  result  is  to  be  attained  by  the  measuring 
rod  of  the  infant  darling  Simplicity.  L   f.  h. 
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J  TIOLLET  LE  DUC,  THE  FIRST  CONTINENTAL  AUTHORITY 
1/      OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  UPON  GOTHIC  ARCH- 
ITECTURE, AND   THE  LEARNED  RESTORER  OF  NOTRE 
DAME,   LA    SAINTE    CHAPELLE,   AND    THE   ABBEY    OF   SAINT 
DENIS,  GAVE  ALSO  MUCH  ATTENTION  TO  DECORATIVE  ART 
AS   APPLIED    TO    THE   HOUSE   AND    HOME.     HIS   PROFOUND 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  TECHNICAL  SKILL  AS  AN  ARCHITECT  WAS 
SUPPLEMENTED  BY  HIS  TALENT  AS  A  WRITER.     WITH  THAT 
QUALITY  PECULIAR  TO  THE  FRENCH  WHICH  GIVES  SO  PRAC- 
TICAL A  VALUE  TO  THEIR  WORK,  HE  INTERESTED  HIMSELF 
IN  THE  MOST  FAMILIAR  AND  INTIMATE  PHASES  OF  HIS  SUB- 
JECT AS  FERVENTLY  AS  IN   THE   CONSTRUCTION  AND    THE 
CRITICISM  OF  GREAT  MONUMENTS.    HE  WAS  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  SEVERAL  HIGHLY  PRIZED  BOOKS   UPON  ARCHITECTURE: 
AMONG  THEM  "THE  HISTORY  OF  A  CATHEDRAL  AND  A  TOWN- 
HALL,"  "THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  HABITATION,"  AND 
"THE  DICTIONARY  OF  FURNITURE."    FROM  THE  LAST  NAMED 
WORK  IS  QUOTED  THE  SUBJOINED  INGENIOUS  BIT  OF  REA- 
SONING, WHICH  TREATS  AN  EVERY-DAY  QUESTION  WITH  AN 
UNUSUAL  APPRECIATION  OF  FACT,  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT: 
"IN  HOMES  AND  APARTMENTS,  THE  FURNISHINGS  PROVIDED 
AS  SEATS  SHOULD  BE  GREATLY  VARIED  IN  FORM,  HEIGHT, 
AND  DIMENSIONS.    SUCH  DIFFERENCES  CONTRIBUTE  IN  NO 
SLIGHT    DEGREE    TOWARD    MAKING    CONVERSATION    EASY, 
LIGHT  AND  SPONTANEOUS:  FOR  IF  ONE  TAKES  CARE  TO  OB- 
SERVE, NOTHING  IS  LESS  PICTURESQUE  THAN  A  COMPANY  OF 
PERSONS,  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  SEATED  IN  CHAIRS  OF  SIMILAR 
FORM  AND  OF  EQUAL  HEIGHT.    IT  WOULD  SEEM  THAT  THEN 
THE    CONVERSATION    DERIVES    STIFFNESS    FROM    THE    UNI- 
FORMITY OF  ATTITUDE  RESULTING  FROM  THE  SIMILARITY 
OF  THE  SEATS.    I  DO  NOT  KNOW  IF  DECORUM  GAINS  BY  SUCH 
CONDITIONS;  BUT  CERTAINLY  THE  MIND  LOSES  ITS  LIBERTY." 
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Two  Solutions  of  the  Cottage  Problem 

EW  people  have  any  idea  of  the  remarkable 
number  and  diversity  of  plans  that  are  de- 
signed for  country  houses.  Of  these  few 
are  more  practical  than  the  custom  of  so 
arranging  the  house  as  to  enclose  a  wide,  open  court. 
This  feature,  however,  entails  great  expenditure  of 
both  money  and  space,  and  is,  on  this  account,  rarely ^ 
practicable  in  any  but  the  largest  establishments. 
Mr.  Wilson  Eyre  has  solved  the  problem  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  by  uniting  two  small  houses,  each 
separate  and  distinct  in  itself.  Together  they  afford 
protection  from  the  weather,  do  much  to  secure  com- 
fort and  privacy,  and  do  it  in  a  very  simple,  yet 
strong  manner. 

The  scheme  of  the  two  houses  at  Roland  Park,  Balti- 
more, embody  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  versatile 
and  original  designer's  manner  and  are  singularly 
pleasing  in  effect.     Note  the  following  illustrations. 
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Second  story  plan 
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Ground  plan 

Cottage,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


Wilson  Eyre,  Architect 


Front  elevation 

Cottage,  (Jreat  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Wilson  Eyre,  Architect 
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Ground  Plan 

Two  houses,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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and  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  The  Craftsman 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  three  months  to  any  ad- 
dress. 

Fill  Out  And  Detach  This  Form 

The  United  Crafts,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Enclosed  please  find  twenty-five  cents  in ,  for  which  send 

me  The  Craftsman  three  months  on  trial,  according  to  above  ofler. 

Name 

Address 

State 

T>ate ,  IQO.  . 
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A  Real  Art  Treasure  Free 

WITH   THE 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

An  illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Household  Art  and  Economy,  which  tells  you 
practically  and  plainly  how  to  make  your  home  attractive  and  artistic.  Any  room  can 
be  made  beautiful  if  properly  handled,  and  the  process  is  not  necessarily  expensive. 
This  magazine  regularly  gives  you  the  world's  best  authorities  on  every  feature  of 
making  a  house  beautiful.  It  is  invaluable  for  either  mansion  or  cottage.  It  shows 
you  wherein  taste  goes  farther  than  money.  Its  teachings  have  saved  costly  furnish- 
ings from  being  vulgar;  and  on  the  other  hand  thousands  of  inexpensive  houses  are 
exquisite  examples  of  superb  taste  from  its  advice.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  with  the 
best  suggestions  for  all  sorts  of  rooms,  and  it  answers  questions,  so  you  can  have 
direct  advice  about  your  rooms 

The  House  Beautiful  is  but  $2.00  per  year, 
and  is  the  only  magazine  published  of  its  Kind 

As  an  inducement  never  before  equalled  in  the  business  of  publishing,  and  to  prevail 
upon  you  to  become  acquainted  with  the  splendid  value  of  this  magazine,  the  pub- 
lisher recently  purchased  in  Paris  the  latest  work  by  the  artist-genius  of  France,  Paul 
Helleu,  whose  dry-point  etching  has  startled  European  art  and  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  This  picture  in  full 
size  (3  feet  high  by  2  feet  2  inches  wide)  beauti- 
fully re-produced  in  full  color,  with  every  detail 
— will  be  sent  free  with  trial  five  months'  sub- 
scription to  The  House  'Beautiful 

This  small  cut  of  the  work  is  merely  a  miniature  in  size 
compared  to  the  original  picture  sent  you,  and  is  but  a 
hint  of  the  beautiful  work  itself.  Not  a  lover  of  art  in 
America  but  will  prize  possession  of  this  masterpiece  of 
the  genius  of  the  hour.  As  sent  you — bearing  no  imprint 
whatever  save  the  signature  of  the  artist — it  proves  a  pic- 
ture that  reflects  credit  upon  its  possessor's  knowledge  of 
eminent  genius  and  the  world's  developments  in  art.    . 

It  is  exclusively  for  House  Beautiful  readers 
and  cannot  be  bought  in  any  stores     ■&     *? 

Helleu's  other  works  sell  in  New  York  and  Chicago  for 
$3oro$ioo,  but  we  will  sell  this  latest  masterpiece — ready 
for  framing — together  with  The  House  'beautiful  for  five 
months  for  $1.00.  With  all  full  year's  subscriptions 
received  at  $2.00  we  will  add  to  the  above  also  ourGrand 
Album  of  The  House  Beautiful,  being  selections  and 
illustrations  from  issues  of  two  years  back.  Both  the 
picture  and  the  album  are  prizes  which  money  cannot 
ordinarily  purchase.  Enclose  £1.00  for  five  months'  sub- 
scription and  the  picture,  or  $2.00  for  twelve  months' 
subscription  and  the  picture  and  the  album.  Sample 
copies,   10  cents.     Address 

HERBERT  S.  STONE,  Publisher 
Dep  t  C,  11   Eldredge  Court,  Chicago 
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1  2  0 
BEAUTIFUL  HOMES 


«< 


ARE  illustrated  in  twelve  numbers 
of  Keith's  Magazine.  There  are 
Lalso  in  each  issue  various  articles 
on  experiences  in  building,  decorating 
and  furnishing  the  home.  Correspond= 
ence  columns  answering  inquiries  on 
these  matters  and  giving  suggestions  ^ 
Send  in  year's  subscription,  one  dollar 


This  is  a  specimen  design  shown  in  Keith's 
TEN   EACH   ISSUE 


Each  design   is  fully  described,  giving  floor  plans 
NEW     CONTRIBUTORS 

ALBERT    BIGELOW   PAINE,  author  of  "The  Van  Dwellers."  will 
write  for  us  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Home  Dwellers  " 

ALICE    LOUISE    KELLOGG  will  give  suggestions  on  Furnishings 

YOU    WILL    ENJOY  KEITH'S 
SEJVV     $1.00     FOR     YEAR'S    SUBSCRIPTION 


& 


KEITH    PUBLISHING   CO. 

17  Lumber  Exchange    ::     ::    ::     ::    ::    ::     Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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&he  Nineteenth  Century  &  After 

Edited  by  JAMES    KNOWLES 
"The  MOST  POWERFUL  &  PROGRESSIVE  PERIODICAL  in  the  WORLD" 


A  monthly  review  of  the  most    important   current  events,  discussions,  discoveries,      > 
opinions — the  world's  progress   month   by  month — by  the   men   and   women   most      jj 
«      competent  to  write  about  them.     lj  The  Nineteenth  Century  has,  from  its  beginning, 
maintained  its  place  at  the  head  of  periodical  literature  by  the  timeliness  of  its  articles, 
the  eminence  of  its  contributors  and  the  living  interest  of  its  contents 


Sample  Copies  and  Historical  Booklet  FREE  for  the  asking     S 

YEARLY     SUBSCRIPTION  $ 

$4.50  per  year:  with  the  Fortnightly  "Review,  Contemporary  Review  and  Westminster  Review, 
$16.00  per  year  :  with  any  two,  $12.00  :  with  one,  $8.50.  'Blackwood's  Magazine,  $3.00  per  year  ; 
Edinburgh  Rei'iew  and  Quarterly  Review,  $7.50  per  year  :  either  one,  $4.00  ;  "Blackwood's,  with 
one  quarterly,  $6.50  per  year  ;  with  the  two,  $10.00 

LEONARD    SCOTT   PUBLICATION  COMPANY    | 

7  WARREN    STREET,     NEW     YORK 


The  Kindergarten  Magazine  Co.  Chicago 


Kindergarten  Magazine 

fifteenth  year;    a  monthly  diary  of  all  the 
current  movements  which    concern  Child 
Saving,  Child  Study,  Child  Culture,  and  Child 
Education ;   Amalie  Hofer,  editor. 
Subscription $2.00 


$> 


Children's  Singing  Games 

— old  and  new — a  unique  collection  of  over 
30  indoor  and  outdoor  games,  which  have 
been  played  by  merrie  groups  in  many  lands. 
Some  are  old  folk-lore  games,  and  all  are 
suitable  for  play-ground,  school-yard,  house, 
kindergarten  and  primary  school.  By 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer 50c 


Characteristic  Scenes  4 
Sketches 

Piano  music   from  the   masters  for  young 

players  and  young  hearers.    Mari 

Ruef  Hofer $1.25 

Rhythms,  Marches  4  Games 

Piano  collection  for  school-room,  kindergar- 
ten and  home,  including  national 
and  folk  dances.    Mari  Ruef  Hofer    $1.50 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang  :   A 
Christmas  Wonder  Story 

APPROPRIATE  HOLIDAY  BOOKLET  15c 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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PICK  UP 
AN  OPPORTUNITY 

If  you  are  earning  less  than  $50  a  week  you 
should  read  every  line  of  this  advertisement 

For  a  young  man  seeking  a  position  a  knowledge  of  advertising  is 
better  than 'a  business  college  diploma,  or  a  cum  laude  university  record. 
Every  young  man,  whether  he  is  going  into  business  for  h.mself  or   is 
seeking  employment,  should  study  advertising.      It   is   the   one   essential  to 

311  EvtrEather  of  a  boy  should  have  that  boy  study  advertising.  No  other 
study  will  so  quickly  and  so  liberally  repay  the  effort  and  the  money  expended. 
No  other  study  will  help  the  boy  so  much  in  whatever  business  career  he 
nTv  choose.    And  there  is  no  other  part  of  business  that  it  pays  so  well  to  know 

yThe  emplover  who  is  a  good  advertiser-who  can  write  conv.nc.ngly  of 
the  wares  he  offers  to  the  public,  is  the  one  the  public  seeks     He  makes  money. 
The  clerk  who  understands  advertising  becomes  a  better  salesman,  and 
may   become   advertising  manager  at  a  salary  double  his  present  one 
Y  We  teach  advertising.      We  teach   the  fundamental  principles-then 
tt  L\\  1      writing,  display,  the  use  of  types,  engraving,  how  to  get  effect.ve  printing 

TWDlKsl      ^   the   least   expense,  how   to    buy    and    use    advertising   space,   how   to 
■^     fitflNW  W       check  results  and  follow  up  inquiries. 

\VHM\l  If  our   student    is   a    clerk,    or   bookkeeper,    or   stenographer,    or 

§A%      printer,  or  reporter,  we  qualify  him  to  be  an  advertising  manager,  and 
\\«    l«\     Ze  help  him  to  get  the  better  j,  b.     If  he  wishes  to  establish  himself 
SAJVnM       as  an  independent  advertisement  writer,  we  show  him  just  how  to 
do  it      If  he  wants  a  position  in  the  advertising  department  of  a 
newspaper  or  publication,  we  fit  him  for  it  and  help  him  get 
it       The  salaries  of  advertising  men  usually  range  from  $zo 
to  $100  per  week  and  the  more  successful  ones  receive 
from  $5,000  to  $1  5,000  per  year.     In  other  words, 
they  are  about  the  highest  salaried  employees  there 
are  to  be  found.    What  we  promise  we  perform, 
or  we  refund  our  student's  money. 

We  speak  positively  about  the  value  of  our 
Course  in  Advertising  because  it  is  conducted 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Charles  Austin 
Bates,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  widely 
known  and  most  successful  advertising  specialist 
in  America.  _ 

There  is  no  question  about  Mr.  Bates'    qualifications  as  an  instructor.      He  has  made 
I  here  is  no  quesu  iP,aine  business  concerns  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

and  has  assisted  in  the  success  of  many  leading £™  £        hor    f   he  six.volume  work  «  The  Art  and 

..Cu««r  Advertisxng," 'the '"J^LfSTS^^S  is  generally  accepted  as  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject. 
Literature  of  Bustness,"  and  other  books  °*™*»£«>  g.    If    ou  wish  to  become  an  ad-writer  or  manager.    .  .  . 

;f/;^:&  •  •  • If  you  wish  your  son  or  your 

-^il:-S 

.ttake^s^r  ^t^^iS^V^-^.a.,  hut  should  write   to   us   at  once. 

American  College  of  Applied  Arts 


his  own  business  successful 
He  is  the  publisher  of 


17  2-6   NASSAU    STREET  -         - 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


S> 


Is  a  professional  school  for  the  study  of  education  and  the  training 
of  teachers.  Prominent  among  its  departments  are  those  of 
Manual  Training,  Domestic  Art  and  Fine  Arts  which  offer  two 
years'  courses  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Design 
and  Handicrafts  as  related  to  elementary  and  high  school  work    ^ 

BasKetry,  Weaving,  Textiles,  Embroidery,  Dressmaking,  Milli= 
nery,  Household  Art,  Pottery,  Joinery,  Wood  Carving,  Art  Metal 
WorK,  Forging  and  Constructive  Design  are  taught  in  special 
courses  in  the  above  departments  &    js?    <&    &    «er     <er    'j&    *&■ 

Other  departments  of  the  College  afford  unparalleled  oppor* 
tunities  for  the  study  of  the  science  and  practice  of  education 
and  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  other  fields  of  school  work. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  Education,  Biology,  Do= 
mestic  Science,  Economics  and  Social  Science,  English,  French, 
Geography  and  Geology,  German,  Greek,  History,  Kindergarten, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  Ethics,  Psychology, 
Physical  Science  and  Physical  Training 


sZ?       y&r 


sZ? 


y&r       ;Sr 


y&r 


Tuition,  $150  per  annum.  One  fellowsnip  of  $650,  sixteen 
scholarships  of  $150  to  $75  each,  and  two  loan  funds  are 
available  for  assistance  of  worthy  students.  The  Announce= 
ment  of  the  College  and  such  further  information  as  may  be 
desired  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary    ^    -^    ^ 


JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
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€&c  Season  Press,  allied  with  €&e  OniteD  Crafts, 

is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  revival  of  artistic  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  style  in  the  designing  and  proper 
harmonious  arrangement  of  type  effects.  The  spirit 
of  The  United  Crafts,  the  spirit  of  combining  the 
artist  with  the  artisan,  is  continually  to  the  fore  in  all 
its  efforts.  Whether  it  is  a  neatly  prepared  brochure 
for  private  distribution,  a  book  to  be  designed  and 
printed  in  classic  style,  or  a  catalogue  calculated  to 
win   attention    by   reason    of    its    harmonious    design, 

€f)e  Season  Press,  allied  with  Cf)e  CJniteD  Crafts, 

is  able  to  place  before  its  patrons  a  combination  of 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  true  art  in  expression 
not  hitherto  attainable  in  this  country.  With  com- 
mercialism cast  aside,  consideration  is  only  given  as  to 
how  ideal  and  attractive  each  commission  entrusted  to 
its  care  may  be  made  to  appear.  This  issue  of  The 
Craftsman  has  been  produced  under  these  ideal  con- 
ditions. Commissions  are  solicited  for  any  printing 
along  entirely  original  and  artistic  lines. 


Cfje  Jtflason  ^ress    $ 


SYRACUSE 
NEW  YORK 


!|oto  a  <&reat  J&ore 

^>erbes  3Its 
Customers  bj  if^latX 


The  system  of  selling  merchandise  from  orders  received  by  mail  has  caused  a 
marvelous  evolution  in  the  manner  of  living  among  people  throughout  the  United 
States.  Years  ago  only  city  people,  or  people  who  visited  the  large  cities  fre- 
quently, could  dress  according  to  the  latest  fashions,  or  secure  fabrics,  trimmings, 
and  other  devices  for  making  dresses  of  the  latest  mode.  In  those  days  rural 
people  could  be  at  once  identified  by  the  clothes  they  wore.  To-day  they  may  dress 
as  correctly  as  the  best-informed  city  people.  To-day  they  may  select  from  the 
same  immense  varieties  of  styles  of  finished  garments  as  those  who  are  in  daily 
touch  with  the  great  stores. 

Even  if  you  live  a  thousand  miles  away,  your  shopping  may  be  done  more  easily, 
and  quite  as  satisfactorily,  as  if  you  spent  tedious  hours  visiting  the  various  stores, 
and  went  through  the  tiresome  labor  of  shopping  yourself. 

In  fact,  many  city  people  now  depend  largely  on  mail  order  facilities  for  most  of 
their  purchases,  in  order  to  avoid  the  personal  trip  to  the  store. 

This  is  because  they  have  discovered  a  Mail  Order  Department  that  gives  per- 
sonal, careful  attention  to  filling  each  order,  as  if  the  customer  were  a  sister  or 
personal  friend  of  the  shopper  whom  the  Wanamaker  Mail  Order  Department 
supplies  for  the  filling  of  each  mail  order  received. 

There  is  a  unique  trait  about  the  Wanamaker  Store  in  its  treatment  of  mail 
order  customers  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  concerns  of  its  nature.  To  the 
observer  this  would  perhaps  be  distinguished  as  human  service  as  opposed  to  the 
merely  mechanical  service  of  the  ordinary  mail  order  systems.  In  point  of  fact,  as 
hinted  above,  it  is  like  sending  a  shopping  request  to  a  city  friend,  except  that 
perhaps  you  dislike  to  trouble  your  city  friends  with  shopping  commissions,  much 
as  you  would  appreciate  having  the  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of  what  goods 
are  in  vogue,  and  what  qualities  are  shown  in  the  various  stores.  In  sending  an 
order  to  Wanamaker's  you  feel  no  such  hesitation,  and  yet  the  shopper,  who  is 
detailed  to  fill  your  order,  will  not  only  select  the  best  for  you  that  the  store  can 
supply  at  your  price,  saving  money  where  she  can,  but  you  benefit  by  her  advice 
on  many  questions  that  it  is  hard  for  you  to  decide  while  perhaps  many  miles  away 
from  the  metropolis. 

It  is  exactly  this  helpful  attention  that  is  offered  by  the  Wanamaker  Store  in 
serving  its  customers  by  mail.  Its  mail  order  buyers  write  their  orders  just  as  they 
would  w:rite  confidential  letters  to  a  sister  or  cousin  who  was  to  do  the  shopping 
for  them.  That  is  because  the  Wanamaker  Mail  Order  Department  employs  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  young  women,  each  of  whom  takes  the  place  of  a  con- 
fidential friend  in  the  service  she  renders  you. 
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No  personal  friend  could  serve  you  more  loyally;  and 
no  friend  could  serve  you  so  intelligently  as  one  of  these 
young  women,  who  not  only  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
buy,  but  what  is  the  best  bargain  or  the  newest  pattern  that 
the  store  offers.     Your  letter  goes  directly  to  one  of  these  shop- 
pers, and  she  reads  it  through,  making  careful  note  of  all  your 
suggestions.    Then  she  makes  out  your  order,  and  goes  shopping  for 
you.     If  you  are  buying  a  dress,  she  matches  linings,  trimmings,  silk, 
thread,  selects  suitable  lace,  or  whatever  may  be  needed,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  you  would  yourself,  only  that  her  greater  knowledge  of  goods 
and  the  store's  stock  gives  you  really  better  service  than  if  you  were  here  your- 
self     And  this  shopping  service  costs  you  nothing  at  all.     You  pay  only  the 
lowest  price  as  goods  are  sold  on  the  day  your  order  is  filled.     If  goods  are  reduced 
after  your  order  is  sent  and  before  it  is  filled,  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction, 
and  the  money  saved  is  returned  to  you.     Personal  selection  by  a  skilful  buyer 
follows  your  order  all  through  the  store.      That  is  the   keynote   of  the   whole 
Wanamaker  Mail  Order  System.     Expensive  to  us?     No.     For  it  saves  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  returned  parcels.     It  prevents  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment.    The  former  saves  us  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  customers  ;   the  latter  saves  us 
doing  the  work  over  twice,  and  the  cost  of  expressage  on  return  parcels.     The 
better  way  not  only  makes  more  friends  for   the    Wanamaker    Store,   but  is  far 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  the  more  mechanical  and  unsatisfactory  methods  in  vogue 
in  the  usual  Mail  Order  Department. 

If  you  live  far  away  from  New  York,  yet  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  constantly 
shopping  with  the  best  store  in  the  land,  write  to  the  Wanamaker  Store,  New  York. 
Write  for  a  catalogue  first;  for  it  gives  very  comprehensive  information  about  an 
immense  amount  of  staple  merchandise;  but  for  a  word  about  new  things  always 
write  a  special  letter;  for  no  catalogue  can  be  kept  up  to  date  in  such  a  constantly 
new  store  as  Wanamaker's. 

Each  day  new  dresses,  new  fabrics,  new  trimmings,  new  articles  of  personal 
use  appear;  and  as  your  letters  come  we  are  able  to  tell  you  of  latest  things  in  the 
line  of  your  wishes.  Then  we're  always  glad  to  write  you  about  anything  in 
which  you  are  interested,  as  fully  as  your  own  friend  would  write 

Don't  you  think  it  'would  be  to  your  advantage  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 

Wanamaker's?  _,. 

Many  people,  we  find,  do  not  know  that  Wanamaker's  have  the  largest  Piano 
Store  in  America.      The  largest  Furniture  Stores.     The  largest  Shoe  business 
The  finest  and  lowest-priced  Clothing  for  Men.     The  most  extensive  showing  of 
Dresses  and  other  garments  for  Women.       A  great  all-year-round    Toy    Store. 
A  superb  collection  of  Automobiles. 

In  fact,  practically  every  need  for  personal  wear  of  man,  woman  and  child,  and 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  home,  is  provided  by  Wanamaker's.  And  things  that 
are  provided  by  Wanamaker's  should  be  looked  up  at  Wanamaker  s  before  buy- 
ing elsewhere— there  you're  safe,  at  least. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  NEW  YORK 
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95  Cent* 


THE 

Book-Lover 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  BOOR  LORE 


Being  a  MISCELLANYof  Curiously 
Interesting  and  GENERALLY  UN- 
KNOWN Facts  about  the  Worlds 
Literature  and  literary  people; 
noro  newly  arranged*  u>ith  Inciden- 
tal Divertissement,  and  all  very 
DELIGHTFULL  TO  KE\Th€#*& 


THE 


BOOK-LOVER 

yi  Magazine  of  Boo^t  Lore 


Novj  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Largest,  handsomest 
and  most  expensively  produced  magazine  in  exist- 
ence. In  no  way  similar  to  the  conventional 
literary  magazine.  Beautiful  illustrations  in  colors 
and  in  black  and  white.  Original  contributions 
by  the  most  distinguished  staff  of  Editorial  con- 
tributors ever  connected  with  a  magazine.  The 
Book-Lover  is  published  six  times  yearly  at  $2.00; 
single  copies  35  cents.  No  free  copies  to  anyone, 
but  if  you  will  send  35  cents  and  mention  The 
Craftsman,  the  three  latest  copies  will  be  sent. 
Send  $3.00  for  six  latest  and  six  coming  numbers. 
No  copy  of  The  Book-Lover  ever  becomes  a  "back 
number" — if  is  of  perennial  interest  and  value.  If 
you  like  the  name  you  will  like   The  Book-Lover 

■*ddress:  The  BOOK=LOVER 
30=32  East  21st  Street    $    NEW  YORK 

We  Offer  $2 .00  each  /or  copies  of 
The  "Book-Lover  No.  2 


€&e 


ffitanuat  draining  j$tap?me 

IS  an  illustrated  periodical  devoted  to  some  of  the  newer  phases  of  education — especially 
to  those  in  which  handwork  plays  an  important  part.     It  deals,  therefore,  with  questions 
relating  to  manual  training,  sloyd,  trade-teaching,  domestic  art,  the  various  arts  and  crafts 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  school,  and  the  relation  of  all  these  to  other  factors 
in  education.  .  .  .  The  October  Number  is  a  SPECIAL  ART  NUMBER  and  contains  :  : 

"POSSIBILITIES  OF  ART  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  MANUAL  TRAINING'' 

By  ERNEST  E.  FENELLOSA,  formerly  Curator  of  Japanese  Collection,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
"ART  IN   MANUAL   TRAINING,"   (Illustrated.)     By  HUGO  FROEHLICH,  Instructor  in  Design,  Pratt  Instiiute,  Brooklyn 

"PRACTICAL  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  ART  ANT)  MANUAL  TRAINING   INSTRUCTION," 

(Illustrated)  By  HAROLD  PEYSER,  Instructor  in   Manual  Training,   New  York  City 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF  CHICAGO  INDUSTRIAL  ART  LEAGUE;  ALSO  OF  THE 
MINNEAPOLIS  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

EDITORIALS,   REVIEWS,  NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Manual  ttainmrj  St^agaiine  is  edited  by  Charles  A.  Bennett, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  111.,  and  is  published  quarterly  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Subscription  price,  $1  a  year;  in  foreign  countries,  $1.15;  single  copies,  30c. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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i  lamaica 


$t*M  THE  GEM  0F  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Jamaica  is  the  most  beautiful   of   all   the  West   India   Islands 

Delightful  Tropical  Resort 
with  Equable  Climate  $  S> 


It 

is  a 


And  is  Most  Comfortably  Reached  by 
the   Splendid   Twin-Screw    Steamships 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY       ADMIRAL  SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT    ADMIRAL  SCHLEY 

(From  Boston  Weekly) 


—OF  THE- 


(From  Philadelphia  Weekly) 


"*•  r- 


UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

CThese  are  all  ships  of  the  finest  construction,  with  accommo- 
dations as  perfect  as  private  yachts.  C,They  carry  the  United 
States  mail,  and  are  constructed  and  maintained  especially  for 
the  highest  class  of  Passenger  business.  C.Every  detail  which 
will  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  tourists  has  been 
given  attention.  CLSailings  Weekly  from  Boston  and  Philadelpia 

Jamaica,  with  its  magnificent  tropical  vegetation, 
its  towering  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys, 
its  perfect  winter  climate  and  excellent  hotels, 
far  eclipses  any  other  winter  resort  in  European 
or  American  waters. 

ROUND  TRIP,  including  Stateroom  Accommoda= 
tions  and  Meals,  $75.00    ONE  WAY,  $40.00 

Send  for  our  beautiful  booklet,  whether 
you  contemplate  this  trip  or  not  .     .     . 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

Pier  5,  N.  Wharves,  Philadelphia  Long  Wharf.  Boston 
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ipecial  NewYork  to  St. 
e  during  tourist  season! 

HANDSOMEST, FASTEST^!!  PULLMANS  - 
D1NING&CLUB  CARS.STOP  AT  P1NEHURST. 
TOR  BOOK  QFXINTER  TOURS  AND  RESORTS,] 
PPLY  IN  FJSTERNCITIES  TO  TICKET  AGENTS  I 


rAu£ustin< 


MIRrLBME 

OR  C.B.RYAN,  G.P.A. 


LWM 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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HEALTH      *>     HARMONY      &      HAPPINESS 

'  MIND" 

Edited   by   John    Emery   McLean    and    Charles    Brodie    Patterson 


THIS  is  the  world's  largest  and  most  important  review  of  Liberal  and  Advanced  thought. 
It  has  just  entered  its  sixth  successful  year,  and  has  in  preparation  features  that  will 
render  it  more  attractive  than  ever.  Of  immediate  interest  is  the  series  of  portraits  of 
New  Thought  leaders  and  authors,  with  biographical  sKetches,  now  running  in  this  magazine. 
Each  issue  is  an  epitome  of  the  latest  and  best  information  obtainable  concerning  the  subjects 
upon  which  JfilNT)  is  quoted  as  authority — its  special  field  being  Progress  and  Research  in 
SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION,  PSYCHOLOGY,  METAPHYSICS,  OCCULTISM. 
MIJWD  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  literary  world,  of  the  great  New  Thought  movement 
that  is  characteristic  of  our  times,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  thinKer.     -^    -^     ■& 


80  PAGES  MONTHLY,  LARGE  MAGAZINE  SIZE  :  $2.00  A  YEAR  :  20c  A  COPY 

&he  jirena  and  Mind  are  for  sale  on  all  news-stands, 
or  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publishers^    ■&    ■& 

The  Alliance  Publishing  Co.  a  565  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


GET  THE   BEST 

EDUCATION 

[ 

The  oldest   and   leading  monthly   mag&2ine  o 
&     *?     &    secondary    education    &     -e>     ■*>     ■■■ 

SUPT.    RICHARD    G.    BOONE,    EDITO 

f 
R 

It  takes  no  more  time  to 
read  the  best  than   the 

POOreSt         ySr      y&      -S>-      ■& 

$3  a  Year  :  35c  a  Number 
Sample  for  6  2c  Stamps 

The  Palmer  Co. 

50  BR0MF1ELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AAA  Christmas  AAA 
Things  and  Thoughts 


Edited   by. 


%.    GRAY  WILLIAMS 


THE  Christmas  issue  of  Things  and 
Thoughts,  out  December  i,  is  a  beau- 
tifully printed  literary  magazine,  dis- 
tinctive in  its  dress  as  it  is  individual  in  its 
editorial  tone.  Some  of  the  articles  are  "The 
Modern  Newspaper  :  What  It  Is;"  a  daring 
comparative  study  of  "Nero  and  Henry 
VIII;"  a  charming  paper  on  "Life  in  the 
Old  South,"  and  a  suggestive  article  on 
"The  Negro  as  Literary  Material."  "Books 
As  They  Come  and  Go"  are  reviewed  ;  the 
editor  talks  about  books  in  "A  Half  Hour 
in  My  Library,"  and  questions  interesting 
the  periodicals  of  the  country  are  considered 
in  "  Editorial  Views  and  Reviews."  Also  a 
serial  and  short  stories   ::::::::::: 

Send  25  cents  for  two  trial  numbers,  including 
the  Christmas  number,  to 

The    EDDY    PRESS 

At  WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA 

Subscription  $i  .25  a  'volume  of  six  numbers:  one  year 
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rtUTRE  DAME  UNIVERSITY 
Notre  Dame,   Ind. 


Steam   Heating  revised   in 
1899  to  the  Webster  System 


FROM  the  time  man  warmed  himself  by  a  fire  built  on  the  floor  of  his 
cave,  centuries  of  thought  and  experiment  have  been  expended  upon 
the  problem  of  heating.      The  culmination   of  these  efforts   is  the 
Webster  method  of  steam  circulation  for  heating  purposes.     For  use  in 
extended  and  complex  systems  of  buildings,  as  schools,  asylums,  manu= 
facturing  plants,  etc.,  it  is  the  most  perfect  method  yet  devised.  *?       ^?- 

THE  successful  utilization  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating  purposes  is 
beset  with  numerous  difficulties,  chief  among  them  excessive  bacK= 
pressure,  air  binding,  water  hammer,  absence  of  control,  and  the 
economical  and  effective  disposal  of  the  condensation.      <&        <&       <& 


IN  the  past  some  of  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  but  no  sys= 
tern  has  approached  the  Webster  in  its  comprehensive  success  in 
dealing  with  these  drawbacks  in  their  entirety.  There  is  no  bacK 
pressure  on  motive  engines,  the  system  of  supply  pipes  and  the  radiat= 
ing  surfaces  are  perfectly  drained  with  the  consequence  that  steam 
circulates  effectively,  air  and  gases  are  removed  from  heating  surfaces 
and  feed  water,  and  the  temperature  in  any  part  of  the  heating  surface 
may  be  separately  modulated.         -^        <&       ^        &       ^        <& 


^r 


F 


OR  illustrated  pamphlets  containing  an  explanation  of  the  principles 
and  method  of  this  system  and  a  description  of  the  merits  peculiar 
to  it  address    ^vsy^^^^^-^-^-^'' 


-^ 


Warren  Webster  &  Co., 


CAMDEN 

NEW  JERSEY 
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HANDICRAFT 


is  published  monthly  by  The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  in  Boston,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Carey,  President  of  the  Society,  with  Professors 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  H.  Langford  Warren  as  associate  editors. 

It  is  intended  as  a  means  of  increasing  clearness  of  thought  and  community 
of  sentiment  among  the  followers  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  public  discussion  of  the  artistic  and  economic  problems  involved, 
and  to  be  a  constant  and  definite  reminder  of  the  strong  and  wholesome  prin- 
ciples which  must  necessarily  underlie  permanent  success  in  genuine  handicraft. 
It  is  small  in  size  and  unpretentious  in  form,  and  discusses  questions  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practical  good  sense. 

The  regular  price  is  one  dollar  a  year,  ten  cents  a  copy;  but  readers  mentioning  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  tvi/l  be  mailed  a  sample  copy  for  five  cents,  or  allowed  a  trial  sub- 
scription of  six  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  if  their  orders  are  received  before  Dec.  IJ,  IQ02. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


THE    SOCIETY    OF    ARTS    AND     CRAFTS 


14     Somerset     Street, 


BOSTON,     MASS. 


TSi  WHIM 

Ernest  Crosby  and  Benedict  Prieth,  Editors 


THE  Whim  is  a  small  40=page 
monthly  magazine  which  is 
HKely  to  appeal  to  unconven= 
tional  men  and  women.  In  its  pages 
you  will  find  strong  editorials  on  cur= 
rent  topics, good=natured  whimsical* 
ities  and  occasional  bits  of  belles 
lettres,  such  as  translations  from 
ancient  literatures.  The  Whim  is 
handsomely  printed  in  two  colors  on 
deckle=edge  paper  and  costs  5  cents 
per  copy  or  50  cents  by  the  year.  If 
you  are  at  all  interested,  send  10  cts. 
for  a  three  months'  trial  subscrip  = 
tion  or  a  bundle  of  six  back  numbers 


THE 


THE    WHIM 

P.  O.  BOX  288   &    NEWARK,  N.  J. 


~~1 

Art  Review 


PRINTS  EACH  MONTH  A  FULL 
LIST  OF  ALL  THE  NEW  PIC- 
TURES WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
ISSUED,  GIVING  A  DESCRIP- 
TION AND  ILLUSTRATION  OF 
THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
ONES.  IT  ALSO  REPORTS  THE 
RESULTS  OF  AUCTION  SALES, 
BOTH  ABROAD  AND  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY.  IT  IS  INVALU- 
ABLE  TO  BUYERS  OF  PIC- 
TURES AS  WELL  AS  TO 
DEALERS      :::::::: 

Subscription  $1  per  year;   sample 
copies  IO  cents 

Published  at  617  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis 


.-  -* 
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Cfje  $oung  glen's  Home  journal 


EDITED       BY       GRENVILLE 


K    L    E    I    S    E    R 


A  high-class  monthly  magazine  for  men,  young  and  old — and  ladies. 
Helpful,  original,  up-to-date,  interesting.  Single  copies,  10  cents;  three 
months,  25  cents;  one  year,  $1.00.  Write  for  a  single  copy  and  you 
will  become  a  regular  subscriber.     Address 

THE    YOUNG   MEN'S   HOME   JOURNAL 

24     West    22nd    Street N  e  w     V  0  r  k     City 

"Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  "Books 

A  handbook  for  amateurs,  bookbinders,  and  librarians.  By  Douglas  Cockerell. 
120  illustrations  and  diagrams  by  Noel  Rooke,  and  8  collotype  reproductions  of 
bindings.  The  first  volume  in  the  Artistic  Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Handbooks, 
edited  by  W.  R.  Lethaby.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.20  net ;  postage  8  cents  additional 

IN       PRESS 

Silver     Work    and     J  e  W  e  1  r  y 

By  H.  Wilson.  Second  volume  in  the  series.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Half-bound, 
$1.20  net;  postage,  8  cents  additional 

Others    in    preparation.       Send    for    circular 

D.   APPLETON    <5   COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


St.  John's 
School 

MANLIUS,  NEW   YORK 


Opened  September  2$,  IQ02 

Apply  for  Information  to 

WILLIAM   VERBECK 

Superintendent 


OutDoor  §>tutip  ail  Winter 

in  the  most  delightful  climate.  English  Classical 
School  for  Girls.  New  buildings.  Gymnasium. 
Art.  Music.  Certificates  admit  to  Eastern  col- 
leges.    Pupils  met  in  Chicago 

ANNA   B.   ORTON,    Principal,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


C&e  Catherine  JL  e^alt&p  S>c&ool 

Regular  expense,  $soo.  All  the  advantages  of  New  York 
city.  Thorough  instruction.  College  preparation.  Special 
musical  opportunities.  A  delightful  school  life.  Liberal 
privileges.  European  summer  travel.  Vacation  visits  to 
Washington,  etc.     Number  limited.     Fourteenth  year. 

l60    JORALEMON     STREET,    BROOKLYN    HEIGHTS,    NEW    YORK 


90100  <fi5ern0iT0  Collegiate  ^cfjool 

FITTING   FOR    COLLEGE  A   SPECIALTY 
SPECIAL     COURSES     OF    STUDY 

549  West  End  Avenue    ::    New  York  City 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPECIMENS  OF 

PICTORIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARE   REPRODUCED   IN 


The  Photographic  Times=Bulletin 


Send  twenty  cents  for  a  sample  copy.     The  photogravure  is  alone  worth  the  cost  of  the  entire  issue 

Between  forty  and  fifty  illustrations  in  every  number 

The  Photographic  Times=Bulletin  Publishing  Assoc'n,  122=124  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The    World's   Leading    Review" 

THE  ARENA 


A  20th  Century  Magazine  of  Vital  Thought 

::         ::         ::         ::         -EDITORS::         ::         ::         ::         :: 
Charles  Brodie  Patterson     £     S.  0.  Flower    £    John  Emery  McLean 


SINCE  September,  1899,  THE  ARENA  has  been  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  under  its  new  ownership  and 
editorial  management  has  begun  a  new  era  of  its  history, 
better  equipped  than  ever  to  present  to  inquiring  minds  the 
ripest  thought  on  all  sides  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day. 
^|  It  is  an  absolutely  free  and  independent  journal  of  the  first 
class.  Progressive  and  vigorous,  yet  scholarly  and  high  toned, 
it  should  be  read  by  every  one  desirous  of  obtaining  up-to-date 
information  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers.  It  is  indispens- 
able to  every  advanced  mind.  U  As  an  influential,  thought- 
building  force  in  the  Reform  Movement  of  this  intellectual  age 
— Social,  Political,  Economic,  Religious — THE  ARENA  }S 
contributions  are  derived  only  from  authoritative  sources. 
Among  its  special  features  are  '  Topics  of  the  Times," 
'Books  of  the  Day,"  'Conversations"  with  distinguished 
personages,  accompanied  with  portraits  and  biographical 
sketches,  and  the  choicest  of  fiction 


112  PAGES  MONTHLY,  LARGE  MAGAZINE  SIZE 


$2.50  a  Year      §       §       25  Cents  a  Copy 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 
QUARTERLY 


FREDERICK  A.  RICHARDSON 

Editor    $        $        $        $        $ 


September=December  Issue 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS  IN  WATER      . 
THE  TWO  IDEALISMS 
RELIGIOUS  FUSION 

NAPOLEON  

CICERO:  AN  INTERVIEW 
THE  EGYPT  OF  TO-DAY 
NATIONAL  ART  IN  A  NATIONAL  METROPOLIS 

ZIONISM 

HERMANN  SUDERMANN  .... 

HELOISE 

THE  NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA     . 

THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM,   (Historically  Considered) 

THE  QUARTERLY  CHRONICLE 

OUR  WORK  AS  A  CIVILIZER 
NATIONAL  VALUE  OF  AN  ISTHMIAN  CANAL 


Elwood  Mead 

George  Santayana 

C.   H.    Toy 

Marc  Debrit 

Robert   T.    Tyrrell 

J.    W.  Jenks 

Will  H.  Low 

Max  Nordau 

Richard  M.   Meyer 

Henry   O.    Taylor 

Sir  W.   Lee -Warner 

J.   H.   'Rjbinson 

J.   B.    bishop 


Four  Dollars  a  Tear 


Single  Numbers,  Dollar  Twenty-Five 


"Having  completed  five  semi-annual  volumes  in  its  first  form,  'The  International 
Monthly,'  edited  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Richardson,  now  becomes  'The  International 
Quarterly.'  The  September  issue,  just  published,  presents  a  dignified  appearance,  with 
its  214  large  pages,  and  its  even  dozen  of  elaborate  essays,  supplemented  by  Mr. Bishop's 
quarterly  chronicle  of  current  affairs.  Attractive  as  was  the  early  form  of  this  review,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  new  one  is  in  better  accord  with  the  character  of  the  articles  that  Mr 
Richardson,  with  the  aid  of  his  advisory  board,  has  been  securing  from  the  very  start  of 
his  enterprise.  More  clearlv  than  ever  before,  this  periodical  asserts  its  position  as  the 
most  important  organ  of  contemporary  thought  that  we  now  have,  and  becomes  more  than 
ever  indispensable  to  the  general  reader  of  cultivated  interests."  —  The  Dial,  Oct.  I,ig02 


148  College  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont,  U.S.  A. 


LONDON 

T.  Fisher  Unwin 

Paternoster  Square 


LEIPZIG 

G.  E.  Stechert 
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The  United  Crafts 
"Design  Competition 

No.  2 


THE  Editors  of  The  Craftsman  offer  three  prizes 
for  designs  for  the  decorative  treatment  of  the 
mural  panel  A  A  in  the  United  Crafts  lecture 
hall.  Specifications  and  measurements  will  be  found 
in  the  accompanying  sketch.  All  drawings  must  be 
full  size,  in  black  and  white,  or  in  some  other  medium 
which  will  readily  reproduce,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch  outline.  They  must  be  sent  by 
express  and  arrive  at  the  offices  of  the  United  Crafts 
not  later  than  January  i,  1903. 

The  subjects  suggested  for  competition  are  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  great  mediaeval  craftsmen  of 
France,  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries,  or  scenes 
from  the  experiences  of  William  Morris  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  modern  England.  It  is  also  requested  that 
conspicuous  use  be  made  of  the  device  and  legend  of 
The  United  Crafts,  as  they  are  shown  below. 

The  second  of  the  first  series  of  competitions  begins 
with  the  present  and  December  number  of  the  Crafts- 
man, and  will  be  known  as  the  United  Crafts  Design 
Competition  No.  2.  All  drawings  submitted  should 
be  marked  accordingly.  The  conditions  of  this  com- 
petition follow: 

Conditions:    Each  drawing  to  be  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing   sign    and    accompanied    by 
The  united  crafts  reserve  the  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope; 

right  ni   reproducing  the  sue- 

cessfui  drawings  in  The  the  envelope  to  be  marked  with  a  sign 

Craftsman,   and   of   executing  r  _ 

the  same  on  ti  corresponding  to   that  on   the   drawing. 

ire  hall,  at  any  time  when  r  °  CD 

■haiisodesire  Drawings  must  reach  the  office  of  The 

Craftsman    not    later    than    January    1, 
1903.     Express  must  be  prepaid. 

Awards:  First  prize $100.00 

Second  prize 50.00 

Third  prize 25.00 
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Platform  end  of  Lecture  Hall 

This  room  is  about  30  feet  long 
and  J  7  feet  wide,  ivith  platform 
at  one  end,  I  foot   above  floor 


The  mural  panels  '"B'B"  are  of  burlap,  and  form 
a  continuous  frieze  around  the  lecture  hall.  They 
■will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  later  competition 


IN  the  Middle  Ages,  each  master- 
workman  adopted  some  device  or 
legend  which,  displayed  upon  every 
object  of  his  creation,  came  finally  to 
represent  his  individuality  as  completely 
as  did  his  face  or  voice. 
Certain  of  these  legends  were  so  signifi- 
cant and  so  happily  chosen  that  they 
passed  from  craftsman  to  craftsman, 
and  from  country  to  country.  Among 
such  may  be  mentioned  the  Ah  ich 
kanne  (if  I  can),  which  appears  written 
across  the  canvases  of  Jan  van  Eyck, 
the  early  Flemish  painter. 
The  same  legend  was  adopted  by 
William  Morris,  when,  in  early  man- 
hood, he  visited  the  Low  Countries  and 
became  interested  in  the  mediaeval  arts 


and  crafts.  The  English  workman  used 
the  legend  in  French  translation;  the  5/ 
je  puis  appearing  first  in  the  tapestries 
which  he  designed  for  his  own  dwelling, 
and  afterward  in  various  objects  which 
he  made  and  sold. 

Used  as  a  craft-mark  for  the  third  time, 
the  legend,  done  into  modern  Flemish, 
Ah  ik  kan,  appears  upon  every  object 
made  in  the  workshop  of  The  United 
^H  Crafts.  It  here  forms  an  interesting 
device  with  a  joiner's  compass,  which 
is  the  most  primitive  and  distinctive  tool 
of  the  worker  in  wood.  Finally,  below 
the  compass,  the  name  of  the  head  of 
The  United  Crafts,  Stickler,  appears 
upon  a  tablet  in  a  fac-simile  of  hand- 
writing. 


tZDtje  Syracuse  Classical  £>cl)ool 

Members  of  the  class  of  last  June  entered   Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,    Syracuse,   Smith,    Wellesley,    Wil- 
liams, Yale. 

Besides  the  college  preparatory  course,  special  courses 
are   given    in    Music,    Elocution,    and    the    Modern 
Languages. 

AN  illustrated  prospectus  will  give  full  information  con- 
cerning the  home  life  of  the  school  and  methods  of 
instruction.     Write  for  it. 

A.  LINCOLN   TRAVIS,  Principal 
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All  human  interests 
combining  human 
endeavors  and  so= 
cial  growths  in  this 
world  have,  at  a  cer= 
tain  stage  of  their 
development,  re= 
quired  organization; 
and  WorK,  the 
grandest  of  human 
interests,  does  now 
require  it      :    :    :    : 

Thomas  Carlyle 


A 


Truly  a  boundless 
significance  lies  in 
work,  whereby  the 
humblest  craftsman 
comes  to  attain 
much  which  is  of 
indispensable  use, 
but  which  he  who  is 
of  no  craft,  were  he 
never  so  high,  runs 
the  risK  of  missing 


He  that  can  work  is 
a  born  king  of  some- 
thing    :::::: 

Thoma*  Carlyle 

We  stand  for  an  ed= 
ucation  that  is  of  the 
deed  and  not  of  the 
word,  a  training  in 
practicality  at  every 
turn  ::::::: 

Thomas  Carlyle 

Laborare  est  Orare: 
to  work  is  to  pray 

Maxim  of  the  Monks 
of  the  Middle  Ages 
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Foreword 


1 

HE  CRAFTSMAN  for  December  presents  an  arti- 
cle upon  L'Art  Nouveau,  by  Professor  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin  of  Columbia  University.  This  paper  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  modern  impulse  of  which  it  treats;  as  it  clearly 
and  succinctly  defines  an  elusive  subject.  It  is  no 
plea  for  or  against  a  movement  which,  while  it  has  raised  up  fer- 
vent adherents,  has  also  excited  the  most  bitter  opposition  and 
criticism.  The  paper  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  made  without 
prejudice  and  with  the  intention  of  correcting  error  and  of  diffus- 
ing real  knowledge.  It  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  a  single 
art — architecture, — but  as  it  is  through  this  medium  that  the 
aesthetic  impulse — or,  in  the  belief  of  many — that  the  very  spirit 
of  an  age  best  expresses  itself,  the  definition  of  L'Art  Nouveau 
here  given  may  be  accepted  as  one  which  affects  and  includes  the 
sister  and  the  lesser  arts. 

By  the  admission  of  the  novelette  which  appears  in  the  present 
issue,  an  innovation  has  been  made,  which,  if  it  shall  prove  success- 
ful, will  become  an  occasional,  although  always  subordinate  fea- 
ture of  the  Magazine:  the  requisites  for  the  acceptance  of  any 
work  of  fiction  being  shortness,  purity  of  style  and  thought,  and, 
above  all,  the  treatment  of  an  artistic  subject.  "The  Fatal  Hand," 
as  combining  these  essentials,  is  here  offered  in  translation  from  the 
original,  which  was  taken  from  "Le  Magasin  Pittoresque,"  a 
French  periodical  whose  anonymous  stories  and  articles  are  written 
by  the  best  authors  of  the  time.  The  novelette  is  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  a  young  man  who,  although  unusually  gifted,  misappre- 
hended and  despised  his  own  powers:  bringing  suffering  and  sor- 
row upon  himself  and  his  kindred,  until  he  realized  the  general 
truth  that  the  nearest  and  simplest  things  contain  the  secret  of 
success  and  the  touchstone  of  happiness. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Samuel  Howe  describing  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Stickley,  founder  of  The  United  Crafts  and  of  The  Craftsman, 
will  be  appreciated  by  makers  of  homes  and  by  those  seeking  to 
produce,  with  simple  materials  simply  treated,  interiors  which  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  test  proposed  by  William  Morris, 
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Foreword 

when  he  said:  "Have  nothing  in  your  dwellings  which  you  do 
not  know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  ornamental." 
A  paper  upon  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Otto  Heinigke  of  New  York, 
a  practical  worker  in  that  medium,  offers  information  which  will 
prove  valuable  to  a  wide  public,  at  a  time  when  religious,  civic 
and  educational  bodies  are  so  active  in  building  enterprises.  The 
plea  of  the  writer  for  honest  workmanship  based  upon  examples 
chosen  from  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  deserves  that  attention 
which  translates  itself  into  action.  Mr.  Heinigke  desires  by  pro- 
per provisions  of  leading  and  other  devices  to  ensure  for  the  stained 
glass  of  our  own  time  a  durability  equal  to  that  of  the  windows  of 
certain  European  cathedrals  and  churches  which  have  withstood 
for  centuries  the  attacks  of  the  elements. 

A  suggestion  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Belknap,  contained  in  his  short 
paper,  "The  Revival  of  the  Craftsman,"  is  worthy  of  remark  as 
offering  a  somewhat  novel,  although  feasible  and  educative 
scheme:  that  of  making  the  merchant's  shop,  to  some  degree,  the 
adjunct  of  the  art  museum  and  of  the  art  school.  Closely  connect- 
ed with  this  article  is  a  second  short  paper  by  Miss  Louise  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  Cincinnati  potter,  who  gives  interesting  notes  upon 
the  origin  and  development  of  her  specialty,  the  beautiful  Losanti 
ware. 

In  the  present  issue  The  Craftsman  opens  a  supplementary  depart- 
ment of  book  reviews  and  art  criticisms  in  which  it  is  purposed  to 
notice  the  more  important  publications  and  exhibitions  which 
come  within  the  limits  of  its  scope  and  interests. 
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THE  turn  of  the  year  has  a  meaning  which 
antedates  its  religious  significance  and  has 
its  source  in  Nature  itself.  The  phenom- 
ena of  light  as  among  the  chief  necessities 
of  life,  health  and  pleasure,  received  the  close 
attention  of  even  primitive  peoples.  Thus  it  was 
natural  to  mark  the  period  at  which  the  sun 
appears  to  begin  the  recovery  of  its  lost  strength 
by  rejoicings  and  feastings.  Hence  the  Yule-tide 
festival,  with  its  name  derived  from  the  wheel 
which  is  pictured  in  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  cal- 
endars. The  turn  of  the  year  with  its  sugges- 
tions of  coming  verdure  was  marked  also  by  the 
December  Saturnalia  in  ancient  Rome,  a  festival 
which  filled  the  houses  of  the  citizens  with  green 
boughs,  and  promoted  good  will  between  master 
and  servants  to  the  point  that  for  a  week  the 
rich  supplied  their  own  wants  and  the  poor  were 
attended  with  loving  forethought.  Furthermore, 
on  the  day  corresponding  to  the  twenty-fourth 
December  of  the  Christian  calendar,  occurs  the 
Feast  of  Lights  among  the  Hebrews,  when  they 
do  honor  to  the  symbol  of  their  faith,  the  great 
Menorah,  or  Seven-Branched  Candlestick.  And 
once  again  the  Principle  of  Light  was  glorified  in 
the  Festival  of  the  Unconquered  Sun,  which  the 
first  Christian  Roman  Emperors  clothed  with  a  new 
significance  when  they  associated  it  with  the  natal 
day  of  the  Christ.  And  thus  it  is  that  old 
and  forgotten  meanings  and  a  world  of  tra- 
ditions lie  hidden  in  the  salutation  which  is 
now  sounding  in  many  tongues  throughout 
the  civilized  world    '  Merry   Christmas." 
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L'Art  Nouveau,  Its  Origin  and  Development 

A.  T).  F.  Hamlin 

'ART  Nouveau,"  or  "L'Art  Moderne,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  the  name  of  a  move- 
ment, not  of  a  style.  It  has  come  into  use 
within  the  past  four  or  five  years  to  desig- 
nate a  great  variety  of  forms  and  develop- 
ments of  decorative  design,  which  have  in 
common  little  except  an  underlying  charac- 
ter of  protest  against  the  traditional  and  the 
commonplace.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  frame  any  definition  or  state- 
ment of  the  principles,  the  aims,  or  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  movement  which  would 
apply  equally  to  all  its  productions,  and 
among  its  apostles  and  advocates  there  are 
men  whose  opposition  or  contempt  for  one 
another's  ideas  is  only  surpassed  by  their 
common  hatred  of  the  historic  styles.  L'Art 
Nouveau  is,  therefore,  chiefly  a  negative  movement:  a  movement 
away  from  a  fixed  point,  not  toward  one;  and  its  tendencies  are  for 
the  present,  as  in  all  movements  of  protest  or  secession  in  their  early 
stages,  divergent  and  separative.  Whether  in  the  process  of  time 
these  divergent  tendencies  will  again  converge  towards  a  single 
goal;  whether  the  heterogeneous  ideas  and  conceptions  that  now 
find  shelter  under  this  broad  name  of  the  New  Art  will  blend  and 
crystallize  into  harmonious  form  under  the  compulsion  of  some 
controlling  force  not  yet  manifest, — this  cannot  be  predicted.  But 
upon  the  answer  to  this  query  must  depend  the  permanence  of  the 
movement.  It  must  acquire  and  represent  positive  principles,  it 
must  point  toward  a  single,  recognizable  goal,  if  it  is  to  live.  Pro- 
test unsupported  by  affirmative  purpose  is  short  lived.  Mere  nega- 
tion means  final  extinction. 

The  phenomenon  of  protest  in  art  is  almost  as  old  as  art  itself,  but 
has  manifested  itself  with  especial  frequency  since  the  Renascence, 
because  the  Renascence  was  itself  a  triumph  of  protest  against 
ecclesiasticism  and  medievalism;  and  it  firmly  established  in  the 
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human  consciousness  the  individual  right  to  question,  to  protest, 
and  to  secede.  The  architecture  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  and  the 
eccentricities  of  the  architecture  of  Constantine's  time  were  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  of  protest  against  the  despotic  domination 
of  the  old  Roman  imperial  style. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  exhibitions  of  this  spirit  was  that 
which  found  expression  in  the  decorative  style  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV  in  France.  Architecture  had  under  Louis  XIV  been  driven 
into  the  ruts,  or  pressed  into  the  mold,  of  ancient  Roman  tradi- 
tions: it  had  become  grandiose,  pretentious,  formal  and  cold. 
Now,  there  have  always  existed  in  French  decorative  art  two  con- 
tending elements,  which  we  may  perhaps  identify  with  the  Latin 
and  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  elements  in  the  French  character  and 
people — the  one  classic,  formal  and  academic,  ruled  by  tradition 
and  formulae;  the  other  romantic  and  imaginative,  but  always 
guided  by  real  or  fancied  logic.  In  the  Gallo-Roman  period  the 
first  dominated;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  second.  In  the  Renas- 
cence the  two  were  in  incessant  strife,  which  alone  explains  the 
difficulty  of  characterizing  the  styles  of  the  different  reigns  pre- 
vious to  Louis  XIV.  In  his  time — i.  e.,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century — the  Latin  element,  the  formal  and  classical,  won  a 
brief  supremacy,  but  the  romantic  Celtic  taste  was  not  extinct.  In 
the  later  years  of  that  reign  and  under  the  Regency  that  followed, 
it  broke  all  the  bonds  of  classic  precedent  and  academic  tradition, 
in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  interior  decoration  of  buildings, 
and  drove  the  classic  element  out  of  doors.  A  curious  fact  re- 
sulted, of  which  the  Hotel  Soubise  is  a  fair  illustration.  The 
column  and  entablature  reigned  without;  within,  a  riot  of  unfet- 
tered invention,  of  broken  curves,  shells,  scrolls,  palms,  network, 
in  capricious  but  effective  protest  against  the  monotony  of  right 
angles,  semi-circles,  dentils  and  modillions,  columns  and  entabla- 
tures. It  was  emphatically  an  art  nouveau;  but  it  was  an  art  which 
speedily  established  its  own  formulae,  developed  its  own  forms  and 
principles  positively  and  not  by  mere  negation  of  precedent,  and  so 
acquired  a  hold  upon  popular  taste  whose  strength  is  evidenced 
by  its  spread  into  Germany  and  Austria,  and  its  recent  revival  in 
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France.  The  Asam  house  in  Munich,  a  work  of  the  18th  century, 
illustrates  how  completely  the  designers  of  that  time  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  classic  precedent,  and  in  substituting 
for  it  the  creations  of  an  almost  unfettered  fancy. 
The  same  spirit  again  asserted  itself  in  the  highly  personal  style 
of  the  three  men  who,  from  1828  to  '48,  sought  to  infuse  into  the 
pompous  inanity  of  the  official  Roman-Beaux-Arts  architecture 
something  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  Greek  art:  I  mean  Due, 
Duban  and  Labrouste.  We  call  their  work  Neo-Grec:  but  Greek 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  or  degree.  It  is  personal  and  individual;  not 
the  fruit  of  a  general  movement.  These  men  rejected  all  the  com- 
monly accepted  formulae  of  official  architecture,  and  sought  ex- 
pression in  a  somewhat  flat,  dry  style  of  design  whose  chief  merit 
is  less  its  novelty  than  its  refinement  of  detail.  But  if  it  brought 
in  no  new  style,  it  strongly  affected  the  old,  and  French  architec- 
ture and  architects — Visconti,  Lefuel,  Gamier,  Vaudremer — were 
better  for  its  influence. 

The  present  movement  springs  from  like  causes  with  those  I  have 
sketched.  It  represents  anew  the  search  for  novelty,  the  weariness 
with  whatever  is  trite  and  commonplace.  While  many  of  its  roots 
can  be  traced  to  England,  its  chief  growth  has  been  in  France  (or 
rather  in  Paris),  with  offshoots  in  Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria 
(or  rather  Vienna).  It  is  in  France  that  the  domination  of 
academicism  in  architecture  has  been  most  complete  and  most 
keenly  felt;  and  it  is  the  vivacious,  impulsive,  artistic,  inventive 
French  nature  that  has  most  vigorously  risen  to  the  task  of  orig- 
inating new  things  in  place  of  the  old.  The  spread  of  the  move- 
ment to  Belgium  and  Germany  is  no  strange  thing.  France  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  over  these  two  countries  in  the  domain 
of  architectural  style  in  the  Middle  Ages;  while  in  the  art  of  both 
these  countries  there  has  always  been  an  element  of  taste  for  the 
eccentric  and  outre,  for  what  is  novel  and  clever,  to  which  the 
French  innovations  were  sure  to  appeal.  In  England,  the  move- 
ment has  been  partly  spontaneous  or  indigenous,  springing  from 
seeds  sown  by  William  Morris  and  other  artistic  reformers  from 
the  Preraphaelites  down:  partly  a  reflection  of  the  French  ac- 
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tivity.  Vienna  caught  the  fever  partly  from  Germany,  partly 
from  Paris;  and  has  promptly  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extremes 
in  the  path  in  which  the  others  have  started.  It  has  become  a  fad 
in  the  Austrian  capital. 

The  history  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  Art  Nouveau  must 
be  sought  in  the  magazines  of  art.  What  little  I  can  tell  you 
about  it  has  been  derived  from  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  the  Architektonische  Rundschau,  Deutsche  Bauzei- 
tung,  the  Studio,  and  other  like  publications.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  progress  of  the  movement,  at  first  slow  and  then  gathering 
strength  and  speed,  as  one  turns  the  pages  of  these  magazines,  from 
the  early  nineties  down  to  the  present  date.  Here  and  there  in 
the  remoter  numbers,  we  encounter  individual  works,  strongly 
personal,  which  express  the  protest  against  the  trammels  of  the 
conventional.  Later  on,  they  became  more  frequent:  certain  art- 
ists begin  to  find  themselves,  as  it  were.  Their  style  takes  shape 
and  asserts  itself,  attracts  attention  and  discussion.  The  number 
of  these  men  increases;  they  begin  to  form  groups  and  coteries: 
they  inaugurate  propagandas  and  organize  expositions,  and  the 
pages  of  the  magazines  are  filled  with  their  works.  The  move- 
ment is  launched:  its  disciples  and  imitators  multiply,  and  it  spreads 
from  land  to  land,  invades  the  art-schools,  and  manifests  itself  in 
widely  diverse  fields.  But  it  is  not  till  1895  that  the  movement 
takes  to  itself  a  name,  and  is  fairly  recognized  under  the  title  of 
L'Art  Nouveau.  The  earliest  example  I  have  discovered  of  the 
use  of  this  term  does  not,  however,  refer  to  this  movement  or  to 
French  art  at  all.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  by  V.  Champier,  in  1893, 
from  Chicago  to  the  Revue  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  in  reference  to  the 
exhibit  of  Whiting,  the  silversmith,  especially  of  his  spoons.  "Out- 
side of  this  interpretation  of  Nature,  Whiting,"  he  says,  "shows 
that  he  has  offered  sacrifice  to  this  'style  nouveau  derived  from 
India,  and  baptized  'Saracenic'  by  its  creator,  Mr.  Moore,  one 
of  the  art  directors  of  the  Tiffany  establishment."  Again,  after 
referring  to  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Getty  Mausoleum  by  Louis  H. 
Sullivan,  and  to  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  work,  he  speaks  of  "the  impression 
of  the  very  new  and  very  personal  art  of  the  Americans."  And 
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many  of  us  remember  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  with  which 
our  French  visitors  hailed  the  originality  of  conception  and  nov- 
elty of  detail  of  Adler  and  Sullivan's  Transportation  Building, 
and  of  the  naturalistic  decoration  of  the  Fisheries  Building  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  as  evidence  that  a  new  note  had  been 
struck  in  this  eminently  western  phase  of  architectural  art. 
For  the  earliest  manifestations  in  Europe  of  the  particular  phase 
of  the  movement  of  protest  in  art  which  has  developed  into  the  Art 
Nouveau  of  to-day,  we  may  go  back  to  the  works  of  such  individ- 
ualists and  secessionists  as  Manet  among  the  painters  and  Rodin 
among  the  sculptors:  men  with  fervid  imaginations  and  strong 
wills,  impatient  of  the  accepted  formulae,  the  conventional  stand- 
ards of  their  time  in  art.  Not,  however,  until  the  early  nineties 
did  the  same  spirit  assert  itself  in  the  decorative  arts.  In  1891,  I 
find  in  the  Revue  des  Arts  Decoratifs  these  expressions  in  an  article 
on  the  extraordinary  mural  decorations  on  the  exterior  of  the 
"Samaritaine"  dry  goods  store: 

"To-day  an  official  teaching,  narrow  and  sectarian,  obliges  the 
youth  to  draw  his  inspiration  solely  from  Greece  and  Italy." — 
"Our  cities  are  sinking  into  colorless  commonplace" — "this  fetish- 
ism of  ancient  formulas." — "In  Paris  the  manufacture  of  facades 
tends  to  become  a  pure  industry." — "Break  the  old  molds." — "In 
this  path  of  innovation  M.  Toche  has  just  made  an  interesting  ex- 
periment which  might  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  fashion 
of  external  decoration  of  buildings." 

As  yet,  however,  such  outbreaks  of  individualism  were  sporadic. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  what  first  gave  vogue  to  this  sort 
of  originality  was  the  poster-work  of  Cheret  and  Grasset  and  their 
lesser  followers.  Characterized  as  these  were  by  brilliant  imagi- 
nation, masterly  drawing,  and  admirable  color-effects,  borrowing 
suggestions  from  Japanese  art,  and  from  any  and  every  source  of 
inspiration,  and  always  supremely  decorative,  they  broke  the 
supremacy  of  conventional  standards  in  popular  favor,  and  re- 
vealed the  possibility  of  doing  in  decorative  design  something  like 
what  Wagner  had  achieved  in  music.  Both  Cheret  and  Grasset 
carried  their  ideas,  so  brilliantly  advertised  by  their  posters,  into 
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the  domain  of  industrial  art,  and  produced  in  stained  glass,  in  lava 
enamel,  in  iron  and  silver,  works  of  surprising  boldness  of  design 
and  effectiveness  of  execution.  They  were  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed by  others  who  have  since  achieved  distinction  in  those  lines: 
Auguste  Delaherche,  especially  distinguished  in  ceramic  work, 
Emile  Galle  of  Nancy,  Chaplet,  and  others.  Thus  in  the  Revue 
for  1893  I  find  illustrated  a  carved,  veneered  and  inlaid  dresser 
by  Galle,  exhibited  in  the  Secessionist  or  Champs  de  Mars  Salon, 
which  displays  a  curiously  eclectic  combination  of  Louis  XV  lines, 
rustic  work,  and  natural  forms  semi-conventionalized  after  the 
Japanese  fashion. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  same  year  that  the  young  "Societe  d'Encou- 
ragement  a  l'Art  et  lTndustrie"  held  its  first  competition  for  prizes 
in  industrial  decorative  art.  The  establishment  of  such  arts-and- 
crafts  societies  and  the  holding  of  public  exhibitions  and  prize- 
competitions  (Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  first  in  1898) 
were  necessary  steps  in  the  developing  of  any  concerted  or  general 
movement  for  reform  in  design.  The  subject  of  the  competition 
was  a  reliquary  or  triptych  for  a  precious  object:  the  first  prize  went 
to  a  M.  Doutreligne,  a  student  in  the  National  School  of  Art  at 
Roubaix.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  many  such  exhi- 
bitions and  competitions  the  fruit  of  and  the  stimulus  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  new  taste  in  Paris  and  in  other  French  cities.  Mean- 
while, the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  had  become  established  in 
England,  which  both  stimulated  the  French  and  German  move- 
ments and  was  reacted  upon  by  them.  In  1894  I  note  m  mv 
memoranda  among  works  exhibited  in  Paris  in  the  new  taste,  a 
music  room  by  Karbowski,  a  fine  wrought-iron  knocker,  a  superb 
silver  tea-urn  and  lamp  in  silver,  the  last  work  of  Cheret  in 
orfevrerie,  a  fireplace  front  in  faience  by  Delaherche,  and  cabinet- 
work by  Sandier  (the  same  who  was  Frangois  Millet's  friend  and 
was  for  some  years  associated  with  Russell  Sturgis  in  New  York), 
marked  by  refined  taste  and  originality  in  designs  thoroughly  per- 
sonal and  novel.  In  this  year  also  Jean  Dampt  first  appears  con- 
spicuously in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  in  articles  of  furniture  of 
great  originality  and  elegance. 
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By  the  year  1895  this  Secessionist  movement,  this  protest  against 
worn-out  formulae,  had  become  so  general  and  pervasive  as  to 
receive  a  name.  No  ceremonies  attended  its  christening — the 
name  simply  dropped  on  it  from  a  thousand  pens  and  ten  thousand 
lips,  and  naturally — for  its  products  were  works  of  art,  and  the 
style  was  new,  and  had  become  a  subject  of  general  discussion. 
Charles  Genuys,  himself  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
and  a  winner  of  the  Prize  of  Rome,  discusses  the  movement  under 
its  now  accepted  name  in  the  Revue  in  that  year.  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  from  this  article,  entitled  "La  Recherche  de  l'Art  Nou- 
veau:" "The  partisans  of  the  new  art,"  he  says,  "affirm  that  our 
age  possesses  no  characteristic  art.  They  would  make  a  tabula 
rasa  of  the  past,  even  to  denying  it  absolutely  and  striving  to  oblit- 
erate it  from  their  memory."  "Individualism,"  he  declares,  "is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  of  our  epoch." 
"Can  the  sentiment  of  personality,  in  art  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
conditions  of  originality  at  all  costs  imposed  on  artists,  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  true  and  characteristic  style,  .  .  .  capable  of 
application  to  all  branches  of  art,  through  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
ideal?"  He  thinks  the  conditions  unfavorable,  and  that  "if  we 
possess  a  style  which  we  fail  to  recognize  because  too  near  it,  it 
is  a  style  whose  characteristic  it  is  to  have  no  character."  "It 
must  be  so."  "Art  expresses  to-day  the  lack  of  unity,  the  moral 
disquiet  common  to  all  transitional  periods,  which  dominate  both 
the  time  and  the  environment."  But  art  must  go  right  on;  the 
future  result  may  not  be  what  we  want,  but  whatever  it  is,  we  can- 
not alter  the  movement  now. 

Genuys's  prophecies,  as  we  see,  were  not  optimistic.  Himself 
a  seceder  from  beaten  paths,  he  saw  little  hope  of  unity  in  the 
new  developments.  His  own  inclinations  were  toward  a  direct 
recourse  to  Nature,  as  in  the  mantel-piece  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900;  for  in  Nature  we  have  a  universal 
and  ever  varied  yet  ever  uniform  creation  of  beautiful  forms. 
Two  years  later  he  exclaims,  "Soyons  francais!  Should  we  not 
fling  this  cry  at  our  artists,  now  that,  after  several  years  of  servi- 
tude  to   English   art  and   its   derivatives,   we   are   threatened   by 
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an  invasion  of  Belgian  art?"  The  English,  he  tells  us,  enjoy 
Nature  in  one  way,  the  French  in  another.  "The  Belgians,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  discovered — and  we  are  listening  to  them — 
that  Nature  is  exhausted,  that  she  has  inspired  enough  artists.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  be  'new,'  no  more  Nature — no  more 
healthy  emotions!  .  .  .  No,  now  in  order  to  pretend  to  originality, 
our  works  must  resemble  nothing  at  all."  He  cannot  be  sufficient- 
ly bitter  in  satirizing  the  lack  of  imagination  or  the  "impotent  and 
anaemic"  imagination  of  these  Belgian  advocates  of  the  fantastic 
and  the  outre. 

During  the  next  six  years,  the  number  of  professed  disciples  of  the 
new  art  increased  rapidly.  The  revolt  from  tradition  became 
more  general,  and  produced  many  extraordinary  results.  In  arch- 
itecture a  mixture  of  Louis  XV  details  with  incongruous  and  non- 
descript forms  began  to  find  a  certain  vogue.  One  of  the  most 
unhappy  products  of  this  tendency  was  the  N.  Y.  Life  Building  in 
Paris,  the  work  of  my  former  atelier-mate,  Goustiaux.  Of  this 
building  Frantz  Jourdain  says:  "It  presents  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  by  which  all  our  contemporary  artists  have  been 
smitten."  "Three  instruments,  playing  at  once  'Vive  Henri  IV,' 
'Partant  pour  la  Syne,'  and  the  'Marseillaise,'  could  not  have 
produced  a  more  horrible  cacophony" — than  this  jumble  of  ill- 
assorted  reminiscences  of  half  a  dozen  styles  clumsily  travestied. 
The  same  tendency  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  Exposi- 
tion buildings  of  1900,  in  which  there  was  so  much  that  was 
charming  in  detail,  mingled  with  so  much  that  was  extravagant 
and  senseless.  Its  amazing  cleverness  no  one  can  deny,  and  this 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  Electric  Palace,  by  Henard  and 
Almeras.  The  same  critic  characterizes  the  Exposition  as  "an 
orgy  of  staff,"  "a  salad  of  palaces." 

In  this  exposition  there  was  a  special  pavilion  of  the  New  Art. 
While  the  Pavilion  Bleu,  by  A.  Dulong,  displayed  the  extreme 
limit  of  eccentricity  of  design,  L.  Sortais's  "Pavilion  de  l'En- 
seignement  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts"  was  not  far  inferior  to  it  in  sin- 
gularity of  conception,  though  far  more  rational  in  construction. 
In  the  Grand  Palais  there  was  an  iron  staircase  by  Louvet,  which 
represents  the  new  art  in  one  of  its  happiest  developments. 
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The  conspicuous  names  in  these  later  developments  are  many;  I 
can  only  name  a  few.  Besides  Grasset,  Delaherche,  and  Galle, 
Sortais  and  Louvet  and  Jean  Dampt,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
Alex.  Charpentier,  Majorelle,  G.  de  Feure,  Moreau  Vautier  and 
E.  Gaillard,  in  furniture;  Henri  Sauvage,  famous  for  his  decora- 
tions in  the  Cafe  de  Paris;  Bigaux,  the  designer  of  the  Salon 
Moderne,  Moreau  Vauthier,  Felix  Aubert,  Henri  Nocq,  Charles 
Plumet. 

The  three  last  named,  with  Alex.  Charpentier  and  Jean  Dampt, 
formed  an  Arts  and  Crafts  group  which  held  its  first  exhibition  in 
1897.  These  were  all  men  of  marked  originality,  whose  only 
formula  of  art  was  expressed  in  two  sections,  as  follows : 

1.  The  form  of  a  work  of  art,  destined  to  a  given  use,  should 
always  express  (affirm)  it  and  the  function  of  the  work. 

2.  The  material  employed,  being  by  nature  subject  to  certain 
rules  of  special  manipulation,  should  never  affect  an  aspect  in 
contradiction  to  its  own  nature. 

These  are  old  and  familiar  maxims:  the  only  novelty  was  the  con- 
sistency with  which  they  were  sought  to  be  observed.  I  regret 
having  no  illustrations  of  their  works. 

The  mention  of  Jean  Dampt  carries  us  to  Belgium,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  in  which  the  New  Art  easily  found  a  congenial  soil.  Bel- 
gian decorative  art  has  always  been  more  or  less  riotous  and  un- 
conventional. As  far  back  as  1887  the  "Fountain  of  the  Legend 
of  Antwerp,"  by  Jef  Lambeaux,  in  bronze,  in  the  great  square  of 
that  city,  and  later  his  relief  of  the  Human  Passions,  displayed  the 
talent  of  a  man  gifted  with  a  turbulent  imagination  and  great 
powers  of  expression.  As  already  observed,  the  New  Art,  or  as 
it  is  there  called  the  "Libre  Esthetique,"  ignored  Nature  gener- 
ally, and  sought  in  fantastic  curves,  that  is,  in  the  movement  of 
lines,  the  secret  of  aesthetic  expression.  While  it  never  reached 
in  Belgium  the  extreme  of  the  bizarre  which  has  found  favor  in 
Vienna,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  dependence  upon  line  and 
curve,  and  avoidance  of  recourse  to  natural  forms,  have  led  to  a 
striving  for  singular  effects  which  are  not  by  any  means  always 
pleasing.     It  displays  conspicuously  the  development  of  a  theory 
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which  makes  individuality  and  novelty  the  supreme  tests  of  excel- 
lence, relegating  intrinsic  beauty  of  form  to  a  secondary  plane  or 
denying  entirely  its  existence.  "Vigor,"  "naivete,"  the  "personal 
note,"  "originality" — these  are  the  passwords  of  the  Free  Aestheti- 
cists  in  Belgium.  Thus  Sander  Pierron  says:  "The  most  naive, 
the  most  vigorous  works  are  those  which  most  perfectly  display 
the  impress  of  that  natural  seal — the  personality  of  a  people  or 
tribe — because  they  were  executed  outside  of  all  external  influence, 
free  from  every  effort  at  imitation."  "Ibsen  says,  'the  strongest 
man  is  the  most  isolated.'  " 

Victor  Horta  may  be  taken  as  the  most  noted  of  the  Belgian  archi- 
tects of  the  new  school.  The  house  erected  by  him  for  the  Baron 
von  L.  on  the  Rue  Palmerston,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  product  of 
his  theories.  It  is  a  design  in  charpente  apparente,  an  effort  to 
design,  as  our  theorists  put  it,  "truthfully,"  or  constructively.  To 
us  it  seems  thin  and  poor,  destitute  of  elegance  or  domesticity.  By 
contrast  the  Condict  building  in  New  York,  which  is  quite  as 
truthfully  designed  and  as  logical,  is  a  vastly  more  interesting 
building,  not  for  its  size,  but  for  its  general  design  and  detail. 
Yet  it  was  never  put  forth  as  a  specimen  of  the  New  Art.  It 
simply  shows  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  whose  design  was  as  personal  and  as 
novel  as  M.  Horta's,  and  more  elegant,  has  been  doing  "new  art" 
in  America  for  years  without  making  any  fuss  about  it.  A  win- 
dow by  Horta  in  the  Hotel  Communal  at  Uccle,  is  far  more  suc- 
cessful, because  more  imaginative  and  more  appropriate.  Of 
Horta's  work  Pierron  says,  in  the  same  article  quoted  above  from 
the  Revue:  "The  influence  of  the  curved  line  in  decorative  art, 
iron  work  and  furniture,  has  had  in  Belgium  a  tremendous  vogue; 
but  what  is  in  M.  Horta's  work  careful  and  studied,  becomes  in 
other  works  awkward  and  merely  fanciful."  In  the  industrial 
arts  and  in  minor  sculpture  Philippe  Wolfers  is  the  leading  spirit. 
A  sculptor  can  hardly  help  turning  to  nature  for  inspiration:  his 
vases  in  crystal  and  silver  are  good  illustrations  of  the  decorative 
resource  and  fertility  of  invention  which  he  has  displayed  in  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  works  in  jewelry  and  minor  sculpture. 
In  Germany,  Darmstadt  appears  to  be  the  center  of  greatest  activ- 
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ity  of  the  new  school.      Here  there  exists  a  colony  of  artists  who 
have  designed  and  furnished  their  own  houses.      Profs.  J.  M.  Ol- 
brich  and  Peter  Behrens  are  the  leaders  among  them,  and  Ol- 
brich's  house,  illustrates  the  style,  so  far  as  there  is   anything 
that  can  be  called  a  definite  style  in  their  work.     Of  Olbrich's 
work  the   Studio    (Nov.    n,    1901)    says   that  it   is   marked  by 
"plenitude  of  ideas  and  fancies;"  that  "he  utilizes  an  artistic  idea  to 
its  last  shreds,"  and  that  herein  lies  the  chief  fault  in  his  manner, 
which,  in  another  place,  seems  to  "lack  repose."      The  furniture 
in  this  colony,  all  strikingly  novel,  seems  to  the  comfort-loving 
American  singularly  ungraceful,  stiff  and  uncomfortable.    There 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  notable  lack  of  ease  and  domesticity  in  the 
interiors  of  these  houses;  its  place  is  taken  by  an  affectation  of 
naivete  and  originality  which  is  tiresome  in  the  end.     I  cannot 
help  comparing  with  it  a  simple  American  house  at  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  by  H.  Van  D.  Shaw,  likewise  built  for  its  designer.  It  is  equally 
straightforward,  but  less  ostentatious  and  affected,  and  inclines  one 
to  query  whether  we  do  not  here  already  possess,  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  process  of  evolution,  responding  to  national  conditions, what 
is  being  sought  for  with  much  blowing  of  trumpets  and  hard  labor 
in  the  Old  World.     And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  resting  room  in 
the  New  Art  exhibition  at  Dresden,  by  Prof.  Gussmann?    Can  it  be 
called  charming,  or  is  it  merely  eccentric?     I  think  we  turn  with 
pleasure  from  it  to  such  quiet  and  unostentatious  work  as  the  New 
Theater   at   Meran   by   Martin   Dulfer,   and   to   the   interesting 
iron-work   of    the    new   elevated    railway    in    Berlin,    a    model 
for  American  engineers  to  study,  with  its  admirable  structural 
lines  and  its  sane  and  elegant  combinations  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  details.     Even  more  elegant,  and  thoroughly  charming,  is 
a    tomb    by    Eisenlohr    and    Weigle,    in    the    Pragfriedhof    at 
Stuttgart.     Until  quite  recently  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
progressed  but  slowly  in  Germany.     German  critics  complained 
of  the  German  neglect  of  the  common  and  minor  objects  of  daily 
use.     Furniture  was,  and  it  still  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  preten- 
tiously Renascence  in  style  or  affectedly  Old  German.     But  the 
votaries  of  the  "Arts  and  Crafts"  are  steadily  and  rapidly  increas- 
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ing,  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  and  there  are,  besides  the 
Darmstadt  professors,  many  men  like  Bruno  Paul  and  Robert 
Macco,  whose  work  in  furniture,  ceramics,  jewelry,  metal-work 
and  textile  design  bears  the  impress  of  originality  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Vienna  is  German  except  where  it  is  Magyar,  and  Vienna  is  a  city 
of  fashions  and  fads.  To  what  extent  the  blending  of  Magyar 
exuberance  with  German  love  of  the  fantastic  accounts  for  the 
eccentricities  of  the  New  Art  in  Vienna  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  movement  has  been  carried  by  the  Viennese 
Secessionists  to  the  furthest  limits  of  singularity  and  extravagance. 
The  tortuous  line  and  the  absolute  rejection  of  everything  that 
could  by  the  extremest  stretch  of  language  be  called  classic  or 
traditional,  have  here  produced  results  so  extraordinary  that  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  what  has  been  gained  by  the  process?  If  novelty 
alone  is  the  aim  of  art,  these  Austrian  secessionists  have  mastered 
the  secret  of  art,  and  if  singularity  is  a  merit,  these  are  works  of 
remarkable  excellence.  But  if  beauty,  grace,  harmony  and  repose 
and  the  charm  of  refinement  are  wanted,  these  are  not  the  works  in 
which  to  look  for  them. 

In  marked  contrast  to  these  strange  conceptions,  the  works  of  Otto 
Wagner  display  always  the  influence  of  a  highly-trained  taste, 
rarely  or  never  at  fault,  and  always  controlled  by  a  well-balanced 
judgment,  thoroughly  disciplined  by  years  of  practice  in  the  use 
of  classic  forms. 

Gustave  Geffroy,  a  French  writer  in  the  Revue  in  1900  (?),  attrib- 
utes to  English  influence  in  large  measure  the  artistic  reform  in 
France.  "To  England,"  he  says,  "we  were  in  part — let  us  frankly 
admit  it — indebted  for  the  salutary  revolution  whose  excellent 
effects  we  are  now  experiencing."  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
artistic  industries  of  Lewis  and  of  William  Morris  were  the  first 
organized  protest  of  our  own  times  against  the  bondage  of  tradi- 
tion in  decorative  and  industrial  art,  and  that  out  of  them  grew  that 
general  and  healthy  reaction  which  in  recent  years  has  found  fuller 
expression  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  and  all  allied  activi- 
ties. In  England  the  New  Art  has  only  to  a  slight  degree  invaded 
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architecture.  The  Horniman  Free  Museum  at  Forest  Hill,  Lon- 
don, built  by  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  to  display  the  art  treasures 
collected  by  F.  J.  Horniman,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  represents  the  quiet  and 
conservative  way  in  which  the  principles  of  the  New  Art  are 
applied  to  buildings  in  England.  For  the  most  part  the  New  Art 
propaganda  in  England  has  been  carried  on,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, by  the  schools  of  industrial  and  decorative  art,  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Societies,  and  the  art  magazines  like  the  Studio.  It  appears 
to  have  been  more  popular,  more  widely  pervasive  in  England 
than  anywhere  else,  but  by  the  same  token,  perhaps  by  reason  of  its 
greater  spontaneity,  less  freakish  and  extreme.  We  might  cite 
C.  F.  A.  Voysey  and  C.  H.  Townsend  among  the  architects,  and 
F.  Anning  Bell,  Derwent  Wood,  G.  M.  Ellwood  and  Frank  Brang- 
wyn  among  the  craftsmen,  as  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  movement. 
But  every  provincial  art  school  is  a  center  and  focus  of  its  activity, 
and  from  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow are  turned  out  every  month  thousands  of  clever  designs  in 
which  flowers  and  figures  and  the  inevitable  "New  Art  curve"  are 
blended  in  doylies,  book  covers,  title  pages,  book-plates  and  what- 
not. Every  exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  leagues  shows  the 
personal  and  independent  note,  as  well  as  the  mannerisms  of  the 
new  movement:  in  works  not  always  intensely  interesting,  some- 
times imitative  of  Belgian  and  French  eccentricities,  but  rarely 
compelling  notice  by  extreme  singularity.  On  the  whole,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  New  Art  has  in  a  quiet  way  more  deeply 
affected  the  popular  taste  in  England  than  anywhere  else  in  Eu- 
rope, because  more  sane  and  moderate,  and  that  it  has  done  much 
to  attract  the  attention  and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  European  art 
reformers. 

If  we  were  to  sum  up  briefly  the  tendencies  and  achievements  of 
the  New  Art  movement  in  Europe,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  it  has  been  least  successful  in  architecture,  and  that  in  this  art 
its  best  works  have  been  those  which  are  the  most  conservative. 
Curiously  enough,  these  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  England  and 
Austria.     In  France,  the  devotion  to  "logique"  at  all  costs,  even  if 

at  the  cost  of  beauty,  has  led  the  adherents  of  the  Art  Nouveau  into 
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extraordinary  atrocities.  The  Castel  Beranger  by  Hector  Guimard, 
a  professor  in  the  National  School  of  Decorative  Arts  at  Paris,  is  a 
jumble  of  incoherent  motives  without  grace  or  harmony.  It  reminds 
us  of  certain  atrocities  in  Philadelphia  which  the  Architectural 
Record  has  been  wont  to  illustrate  and  castigate  as  "Architectural 
Aberrations."     If  this  is  the  matured  fruit  in  architecture  of  the 
Art  Nouveau,  heaven  defend  our  country  from  the  sowing  of  that 
seed  here!     No,  the  successes  of  the  movement  have  been  rather 
in  the  field  of  what  we  call  industrial  design,  and  they  have  been 
successful  in  proportion  as  the  element  of  fancy  or  caprice  has  been 
admissible.     Interior  architectural  decoration  demands  subjection 
to  structural  lines  and  a  certain  repose  and  harmony  which  suffer 
when  caprice  is  unrestrained.     Furniture  is  more   amenable  to 
varied  and  individual  treatment:  still  more  so  utensils,  tableware, 
orfevrerie  and  jewelry.     It    is    in    furniture    and    cabinet   work 
that  the  new  art  has  asserted  itself  most  aggressively,  because 
in  these  its  personal   caprices   are   most  conspicuous  by   reason 
of   their  conflict  with   tradition,   and  yet  not  offensive   as   they 
are  apt  to  appear  in  the  more  severely  limited  field  of  archi- 
tecture.     Thus    in    the    doorway    by    Bigaux,    from    the    Salle 
Moderne   at  the   Exposition  of    1900,   the   loop  which   encloses 
the  doorway  and  the  V-shaped  wainscot  panels  are  pure  caprice; 
directly  violating  the  demands  of  structural  form  and  of  repose, 
and  yet  in  a  certain  sense  amusing,  and  rendered  elegant  by  the 
fineness   of   the   accompanying   detail.     The   same   is   true   of   a 
buffet  by  E.  Gaillard,  another  Parisian.     It  is  Japanese,  Louis 
Quinze  and  New  Art  curvilinear,  all  in  one — personal,  capricious, 
eccentric,  and  obviously  impossible  to  harmonize  with  any  room  or 
architecture  or  decoration  less  eccentric  and  tortuous  than  itself. 
And  yet  a  certain  elegance  of  finish  and  grace  of  detail  appear 
through  all  the  fantastic  movement  and  restlessness  of  this  design. 
In  all  this  work  there  seem  to  be  two  conflicting  tendencies:  one 
toward  Nature,  toward  floral  and  animal  forms,  as  the  true  source 
of  inspiration;  the  other  toward  pure  fancy  expressing  itself  in 
restless  movement  and  fantastic  curves.     The  careful  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  material,  and  regard  for  its  special  physical  qualities 
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in  manipulating  it,  receive  more  attention  in  England,  under  the 

Arts  and  Crafts  influence,  than  in  France  or  Germany,  except  in  the 

handling  of  architectural  iron-work. 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  anew  to  the  fact  that  what 

is  in  Europe  a  new  propaganda,  with  a  name,  organs,  adherents 

and  apostles,  has  in  fact  and  substance  long  existed  in  the  United 

States. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  the  movement?    No  one  can  tell.     So 

far  as  it  responds  to  a  true  undercurrent  of  public  taste,  to  a  real 

demand  of  the  multitude,  its  effects  must  be  lasting.     At  present,  it 

is  largely  personal,  an  art  of  individuals  and  coteries. 
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From  the  French 

Translated  by  Irene  Sargent 


TWO  ARTISTS 

'ONFUSION  prevailed  in  the  studio  of  the 
young  sculptor,  Maurice  Leroy.  Not  alone 
that  disorder  distasteful  to  the  eye  which 
results  from  carelessness  and  idleness.  But 
a  moral  disorder,  so  to  speak:  since  it  re- 
vealed the  inconstancy  of  a  morbid  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  the  imperious  need  of  vary- 
ing work,  in  order  to  obey  a  rapid  succession 
of  sudden  fruitful  inspirations.  The  im- 
pression gained  from  a  visit  to  this  studio 
was  an  indefinite  sense  of  discomfort.  Amid 
a  multitude  of  abortive  attempts  one  failed 
to  find  any  sketch  which  could  be  received 
as  the  earnest  of  an  estimable  future  work. 
One  could  not  say  while  noting  an  idea  for 
a  bas-relief:  "There  is  a  group  of  figures 
harmoniously  designed!"  Nor  at  the  sight 
of  an  unfinished  model:  "This  half-formed 
clay,  this  wax  scarcely  touched  by  a  few  marks  of  the  thumb  and 
the  molding  tool,  will  become  a  figure  of  distinction."  The  artist, 
working  in  all  styles,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  measuring  his  forces, 
had  succeeded  only  in  proving  the  weakness  of  his  undisciplined 
fancy.  Nevertheless,  everything  could  not  be  denounced  as  un- 
qualified failure  in  the  sketches  of  the  young  sculptor.  The  atom 
of  gold  was  hidden  beneath  mountains  of  unproductive  sand.  In 
a  little  group  designed  to  surmount  a  clock,  in  certain  great 
plaster  vases  of  a  strong  decorative  effect  which  had  been  pur- 
posely and  laboriously  given  to  them,  the  trained  eye  recognized 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  designer  toward  the  practical  and 
commercial  value  of  industrial  art. 

In  the  disorder  of  the  studio,  in  the  distressing  lack  of  taste  and 
arrangement  of  the  dwelling,  one  discovered  that  its  occupant  was 
unhappy,  and  that,  pressed  to  the  point  of  poverty,  he  was  still 
further  deprived  of  that  spring  of  activity  and  inspiration  which 
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sustains  the  artist  and  aids  him  to  develop.  The  fatal  hour  of 
doubt  and  discouragement  had  struck  for  Maurice  Leroy,  and 
the  great  room,  lighted  by  the  pale,  dull  January  sun,  and  in 
which  cold  seized  the  visitor  if  he  did  but  glance  into  it, — this 
room  was  the  faithful  image  of  the  sadness  which  filled  the  soul 
of  the  young  sculptor,  when  he  compared  the  reality  of  his  lost 
illusions  with  the  dream  of  his  brilliant  hopes. 
Pierre  Leroy,  his  father,  before  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
Baudoyer — she  who  was  later  to  become  the  mother  of  Maurice — 
was  already  an  excellent  artisan,  working  hard  as  a  wheelwright 
in  his  native  village.  An  enemy  of  the  tavern,  he  enjoyed  wine 
only  when  he  drank  it  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  family.  If 
the  fire  of  the  forge  caused  him  serious  thirst,  he  drew  a  pitcher 
of  water  at  the  fountain.  Then,  he  returned  to  his  work  with  a 
clear  head  and  a  joyous  heart.  His  exemplary  conduct  was  occa- 
sionally the  subject  of  mockery  among  the  young  men  of  his  own 
age.  But  the  esteem  of  older  people  repaid  him  for  their  derision. 
One  of  the  richest  agriculturists  of  the  region  came  one  day  to  the 
young  workman  to  have  him  mend  a  broken  cart-wheel.  And 
while  the  forge  stood  aflame,  while  the  bar  of  iron  grew  red, 
and  the  workman,  with  vigorous  blows,  struck  sparks  from  the 
incandescent  metal,  the  farmer  questioned  Pierre  Leroy  upon  his 
income,  his  savings  and  his  plans  for  the  future.  When  the  broken 
wheel  was  repaired  and  again  in  place,  the  older  man  thanked  the 
skilful  smith,  saying  to  him:  "Good-bye,  my  boy,  we  shall  settle 
our  account  next  market-day!" 

As  then  agreed,  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  farmer  brought 
the  sum  due  the  smith  and  invited  him  to  pass  the  following  day 
on  his  property,  that  he  might  examine  the  farm  implements  and 
make  note  of  the  repairs  needed.  The  appointed  Sunday  was  one 
of  those  lovely  days  in  June,  when  the  earth  seems  more  fruitful, 
the  hedges  more  blooming  than  ever  before,  and  when  the  song 
of  the  birds  inspires  within  us  songs  which,  though  voiceless,  yet 
make  sweet,  entrancing  harmonies.  Greeted  cordially  by  the 
farmer,  Pierre  Leroy  saw  a  beautiful  girl  of  some  twenty  years 
enter  the  large  dining-room  at  meal-time;  she  had  just  returned 
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from  the  village  church  and  her  sweet  and  serious  face  retained  a 
reflection  of  her  fervent  prayers.  During  the  dinner,  Catherine 
Baudoyer  anticipated  the  wants  of  her  father  and  his  guest,  super- 
intended the  servants  and  fulfilled  quietly  and  with  dignity  her 
duties  as  mistress  of  the  house.  The  young  smith,  who  was  more 
touched  by  the  gentleness  of  the  girl  than  dazzled  by  her  beauty, 
which  was  celebrated  far  and  near,  returned  home  in  a  revery, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  his  house  gloomy  and  much 
too  large  for  him  alone.  A  month  later,  the  farmer,  Joseph 
Baudoyer,  returned  to  the  forge.  Accompanied  by  Pierre,  he 
entered  the  small  room  in  which  the  smith  worked  upon  his  ac- 
counts and  received  his  orders.  The  two  men  remained  closeted 
an  hour:  at  the  end  of  their  consultation  they  came  out  together, 
the  smith  frankly  radiant  with  happiness,  the  farmer  striving  to 
affect  calmness,  although  he  was  visibly  moved.  Three  weeks 
later  the  beautiful  and  modest  heiress  of  the  rich  proprietor  was 
given  in  marriage  to  the  sturdy  and  laborious  smith.  The  young 
husband  and  wife  established  themselves  in  one  of  the  farm  build- 
ings to  which  the  forge  had  been  transferred,  and  for  four  years 
they  enjoyed  that  happiness  which  springs  from  useful  daily  labor 
and  domestic  peace.  The  birth  of  a  son  added  to  their  joy,  which 
was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  The  child  Maurice  had 
just  reached  the  age  of  three,  when  one  day  Pierre  Leroy,  his 
father,  was  brought  home  fatally  injured  and  about  to  die.  A 
victim  of  his  devotion,  the  brave  young  man  had  been  mortally 
wounded  in  trying  to  restrain  a  mad  bull  which  had  already 
thrown  down  several  persons.  Such  was  the  pitiable  state  in 
which  the  infuriated  animal  had  left  him,  after  trampling  him 
upon  the  ground,  that  his  wife  had  scarcely  time  to  bid  him  a  last 
farewell  and  to  incline  the  head  of  her  child  to  receive  his  father's 
blessing. 

The  grief  of  Catherine  Baudoyer  was  not  one  of  those  sorrows  that 
are  easily  assuaged.  It  grew  calm,  but  it  never  left  her.  Young, 
beautiful  and  rich,  she  devoted  herself  to  her  son  and  centered  in 
him  all  her  tenderness  and  hopes.  The  child,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, justified  this  boundless  affection.  Gifted  with  a  mild  and 
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docile  temperament,  intelligent  and  studious,  he  was  the  pride  and 
joy  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  while  the  village  school-master 
affirmed  that  he  would  distinguish  himself,  if  his  relatives  could 
resign  themselves  to  a  separation  and  send  him  to  study  at  a  col- 
lege. When  Maurice  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  wished 
to  see  and  to  learn;  therefore,  when  in  his  presence,  the  school- 
master, acting  in  the  interest  of  the  child's  glorious  future,  re- 
newed the  proposal  to  exile  him  for  a  time  from  the  farm,  Mau- 
rice, yielding  to  an  impulse  of  ambition  and  curiosity,  threw  him- 
self in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  crying: 

"Yes,  send  me  to  college.  I  promise  that  I  will  become  a  learned 
man  and  do  you  honor." 

At  these  words,  the  face  of  the  grandfather  darkened,  while  that 
of  Catherine  was  flooded  with  tears;  then,  for  a  week,  the  old 
farmer  and  his  daughter  had  frequent  consultations;  he  advancing 
certain  objections  and  fears;  while  she,  in  spite  of  the  sorrow 
which  rent  her  maternal  heart  at  the  thought  of  an  approaching 
separation,  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  objections  of  the  grand- 
father, and  the  force  to  overcome  them. 

In  early  childhood,  Maurice  already  showed  artistic  talent  which, 
if  not  remarkable,  was,  at  least,  singularly  precocious.  The  salt- 
boxes  and  the  wooden  shoes  that  he  carved,  the  horse-chestnuts 
that  he  cut  into  fanciful  shapes,  the  nut-shells  that  he  engraved 
with  the  point  of  a  knife,  were  the  admiration  of  his  family  and 
his  neighbors;  and  naturally  these  sketches  were  regarded  as  sure 
indications  of  a  vocation.  Therefore,  it  was  arranged  with  the 
director  of  the  provincial  college  chosen,  that  the  boy's  aptitude 
for  the  plastic  arts  should  be  developed  by  a  serious  study  of  draw- 
ing. An  Italian  cast-maker  of  considerable  skill  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  college,  taught  the  young  student  the  use  of 
the  molding  tool,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his  first  scholastic 
studies  in  the  provincial  town,  Maurice  devoted  his  hours  of  re- 
creation to  working  in  clay,  copying  all  the  models  which  chance 
threw  in  his  way.  This  period  having  elapsed,  Maurice  was 
eager  to  gain  in  the  Lycee  of  the  Department  as  many  laurels  as 
he  had  obtained  in  the  modest  college  of  his  district.     His  grand- 
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father  and  his  mother  dared  not  set  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an 
ambition  which  was,  indeed,  justified  each  year  by  the  results  of 
the  final  examinations.  His  success  as  a  literary  student  did  not 
diminish  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  for  sculpture.  His  reputation 
became  such  as  to  call  forth  from  the  prefect  himself  the  opinion 
that,  for  the  honor  of  the  Department,  the  family  of  Maurice 
Leroy  ought  to  make  a  new  sacrifice  and  send  the  future  great 
artist  to  study  in  Paris.  His  mother  listened  to  this  decision  as 
to  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate.  She  had  not  foreseen  in  confiding 
the  child  to  his  first  masters  that  to  her  mourning  as  a  widow  and 
a  daughter  she  must  needs  add  the  sorrow  of  an  indefinite  separa- 
tion from  her  child,  that  grief  most  dreaded  by  all  mothers. 
The  death  of  Joseph  Baudoyer  left  the  mother  of  Maurice  at  the 
head  of  a  great  farm.  As  brave  and  skilful  as  she  was,  she  felt 
the  presence  and  counsel  of  a  man  necessary  to  her  happiness  and 
success.  For  a  long  time,  she  hoped  that  her  son  would  come  to 
occupy  the  vacant  place.  But  when  she  realized  that  the  return 
of  Maurice  to  the  farm  would  sterilize  the  many  sacrifices  already 
made  for  his  education,  and  would  reject  him  from  the  artistic 
career  in  which  he  was  to  distinguish  himself,  Catherine  con- 
fronted the  situation.  Feeling  her  incompetence  to  direct  without 
aid  the  diversified  labors  of  the  farm,  she  resigned  herself  to  sell 
the  lands  upon  which  she  had  been  reared,  and  which  the  young 
artist  disdained.  Although  these  lands  were  fertile  and  remuner- 
ative, the  education  of  Maurice  had  been  expensive.  To  accom- 
plish it,  loans  had  been  made  and,  as  a  result  of  two  exceptionally 
bad  seasons,  the  interest  upon  these  loans  had  become  so  heavy 
that  the  resources  of  the  farm-mistress  could  no  longer  support  it. 
Therefore,  she  paid  all  her  indebtedness,  and,  one  day,  saying 
adieu  to  her  village,  set  out  for  Paris.  At  the  sight  of  his 
mother,  Maurice  felt  a  sudden  impulse  of  child-like  joy.  But 
slowly  his  face  darkened.  He  asked  himself  anxiously  what  ap- 
pearance the  peasant  woman  would  make  in  his  Parisian  artist- 
interior,  which  her  continual  gifts  had  made  almost  luxurious. 
He  pictured  to  himself  the  smile  of  his  comrades,  and  grew  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  of  the  constraint  under  which  his  good 
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mother  would  labor  on  feeling  herself  out  of  place  in  the  home  of 
her  son. 

Catherine  guessed,  without  doubt,  the  hidden  thought  of  Maurice. 
For  she  hastened  to  say: 

"I  am  coming  near  to  you,  my  son;  but  I  do  not  seek  to  change  in 
any  way  your  way  of  living.  Then,  too,  I  should  suffocate  in  this 
great  city  in  which  people  live  with  doors  and  windows  closed, 
under  ceilings  so  low  that  one  feels  crushed  beneath  them.  I  have 
need  of  fresh  air,  of  seeing  the  country  about  me,  of  walking  on  the 
grass  and  moss,  and  of  having  nothing  above  my  head  while  I 
wake  but  the  foliage  of  the  great  trees.  So,  you  will  rent  me  a 
house  near  the  woods,  with  a  garden,  and  green  hedges,  and  where 
you  can  come  from  time  to  time  to  embrace  your  mother  and  to 
console  her  for  her  great  losses."  The  following  day,  Maurice 
made  a  visit  to  Barbizon,  which  he  had  long  known;  having  lived 
there  with  some  artist  friends.  He  found  a  convenient,  airy 
house  which  he  rented  at  once.  Limiting  his  alterations  to  the 
whitewashing  of  a  large  room,  which  he  chose  as  his  studio,  he 
installed  his  mother  within  a  short  time  in  her  new  domicile,  and 
promised  her  to  transfer  a  portion  of  his  work  from  Paris  to  the 
cottage.  Close  by  lived  another  widow,  Perrine  Rabotte,  with 
her  daughter,  a  peculiar  child  whom  Maurice,  at  his  first  resi- 
dence in  Barbizon,  had  fancifully  called  "Muguette:"  a  name 
which  had  clung  to  the  girl  and  which  had  so  well  pleased  her 
that  she  never  failed  on  meeting  the  young  man  to  salute  him  as 
"My  dear  god-father!" 

Certain  of  having  provided  his  mother  with  the  resources  of  a 
good  neighborhood,  Maurice  returned  to  his  studio  in  a  cheerful 
mood  and  set  himself  bravely  to  his  tasks.  He  devoted  himself 
solely  to  "grand  art,"  and  worked  for  the  prix  de  Rome.  He 
failed.  Two  other  attempts  equally  fruitless  did  not  destroy  his 
belief  in  himself;  but  they  led  him  to  reason  thus:  "Academic 
rules  are  cords  which  strangle  talent  and  prevent  it  from  taking  a 
bold  flight;  the  artist  gifted  with  originality  who  wishes  to  make 
a  name,  must  free  himself  from  the  school  traditions  which  par- 
alyze genius."  Strengthened  by  this  argument,  he  began  to  work 
in  all  mediums  and  styles,  that  he  might  discover  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  make  his  great  success.  H9 
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Catherine,  like  all  mothers,  confident  of  the  future  of  her  son, 
encouraged  and  sustained  him;  meeting  his  expenses  with  a  gen- 
erosity which  grew  more  and  more  heroic  as  her  annual  income 
decreased.  Little  by  little,  during  the  three  years  that  followed 
her  installation  in  the  cottage,  she  was  forced  to  draw  upon  her 
slender  capital  and  to  reduce  her  personal  expenses  which  were 
before  so  modest.  But  she  counted  as  nothing  the  sacrifices  which 
she  took  great  care  to  conceal  from  the  artist  when  he  came  to  visit 
her  at  Barbizon.  She  feared  lest  by  revealing  to  him  her  future 
poverty,  she  might  turn  him  aside  from  the  purpose  which  he 
fancied  that  he  might  attain.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the 
object  of  his  desires  was  no  nearer  than  at  the  beginning. 
In  spite  of  the  delicate  silence  of  his  mother,  Maurice,  who  knew 
the  amount  of  the  funds  realized  by  her  from  the  sale  of  the  farm, 
and  remaining  after  the  payment  of  her  debts,  began  to  ask  him- 
self how  she  had  so  long  supplied  the  means  for  his  costly  life  in 
Paris.  Finding  no  solution  of  the  problem  except  by  sadly  cal- 
culating the  privations  which  she  must  have  imposed  upon  herself, 
he  was  reproached  by  his  conscience,  which  cried  out  to  him: 
"The  poor  woman  has  ruined  herself  for  you.  Now  it  is  for  you 
to  earn  money  for  her."  To  earn  money!  That  necessity,  which 
had  never  before  presented  itself  to  him,  overwhelmed  and 
crushed  him.  The  same  day,  hoping  for  a  commission,  he  sought 
a  bronze  merchant  who  promised  to  visit  his  studio,  but  scarcely 
had  he  reached  home  when  he  repented  of  his  act  as  an  insult  done 
to  the  dignity  of  art.  One  morning,  as  he  struggled  between  filial 
duty  and  ambition,  that  is  to  say,  between  sound  reason  and  guilty 
folly,  a  gentle  knock  at  his  studio  door  awakened  him  from  his 
feverish  meditations.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  opening, 
asking  himself  if  he  were  about  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
patron  whom  he  regretted  having  solicited,  or,  what  was  much 
more  probable,  to  confront  an  importunate  creditor.  The  visitor 
having  knocked  again  and  more  impatiently,  Maurice  decided  to 
allow  him  entrance.  A  moment  later  he  grasped  the  hands  of  a 
young  man  of  smiling,  open  countenance: 
"Thank  God!"  he  cried.  "It  is  a  friend!" 
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"Could  you  have  enemies,  my  dear  Maurice?"  replied  the  visitor. 
"Yes,"  continued  the  sculptor,  "enemies  of  my  peace.  People 
who  torment  me  with  demands  for  money,  when  I  almost  want 
for  the  necessities  of  life;  enemies  of  my  future  who  would  will- 
ingly profit  by  my  poverty  to  offer  me  work  unworthy  of  me,  and 
who  would  force  me  to  crawl  in  beaten  paths,  when  I  wish  to  open 
a  new  road  and  to  walk  in  the  free  sunlight,  and  in  all  liberty. 
For  instance,"  he  added,  indicating  to  his  friend,  Aurele  Morin, 
with  a  disdainful  smile,  a  little  sketch  prepared  for  the  expected 
visit  of  the  bronze  merchant,  "they  would  dare  to  condemn  me  to 
execute  little  commercial  things,  like  that  model." 
"Why  not?"  replied  Aurele;  "it  is  very  pretty  and  successful." 
"That  is  one  of  those  compliments  that  torture  an  artist,"  Maurice 
exclaimed  with  deep  feeling. 

"Truly,  I  can  not  understand  you,"  continued  the  friend,  gently. 
"So,  you  would  scorn  an  open  and  real  success  in  order  to  follow 
an  elusive  dream.  Is  it  indeed  a  disgrace  to  produce  elegant 
terra-cottas,  or  exquisite  miniature  statues  for  commercial  pur- 
poses? There  is  a  certain  way  of  considering  and  of  ennobling 
everything.  Furthermore,  the  public  taste  has  lately  made  great 
progress.  We  no  longer  see  drawing-room  clocks  surmounted  by 
conventional  shepherdesses  or  kneeling  troubadours.  Accurate 
reductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture  have  inspired  every- 
where a  feeling  for  true  art,  and  I  assure  you  that  one  can  become 
a  very  sincere  and  much  esteemed  artist,  without  creating  eques- 
trian statues  to  people  the  public  squares  of  provincial  towns. 
Take  me  for  an  example!  I  shall  never  be  an  historical  painter, 
and  yet  I  know  that  I  am  an  artist.  I  have  my  hours  of  inspira- 
tion and  my  joys  as  a  creator  of  ideas;  nevertheless,  I  restrict  my- 
self to  the  painting  of  birds.  But  if  I  have  rendered  in  a  trans- 
parent water-color  the  lightness  of  their  plumage  ruffled  by  the 
wind;  if  I  have  faithfully  reproduced  their  little  quivering  heads 
half  hidden  beneath  their  wings;  or  yet  again,  the  joyous  flight  of 
my  tiny  forest  musicians,  I  am  pleased  with  my  efforts  and  count 
myself  happy.  Certainly,  I  shall  never  attain  the  honors  of  the 
Salon  Carre;  throngs  of  critics  will  never  stop  before  my  canvases 
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to  discuss  the  merits  of  my  compositions.  Men  will  perhaps 
scorn  to  glance  at  them.  But  children,  young  girls  and  women 
will  greet  them  with  a  smile,  and  as  a  reward  for  not  having  vainly 
tried  to  reach  a  high  place,  I  shall  keep  for  myself  the  modest 
little  corner  that  I  have  chosen  for  myself  in  the  domain  of  art." 
"Beneath  the  transparency  of  this  confession,  I  discover  advice," 
replied  Maurice.  "One  can  not  more  clearly  say:  'Be  an  honest 
artisan,  you,  who  could  never  make  yourself  more  than  a  wretched 
artist!'  But  you  do  not  realize,  Aurele,  that  under  penalty  of 
being  an  ungrateful  son,  my  sense  of  gratitude  sets  before  me  the 
task  of  becoming  great  and  celebrated." 

Then,  the  young  sculptor  related  to  his  friend  all  that  his  self- 
styled  vocation  had  cost  his  mother,  and  ending,  he  added:  "The 
failure  of  her  resources  has  in  no  wise  shaken  her  belief  in  my 
genius,  her  faith  in  my  future.  She  still  encourages  me  to  con- 
tinue. To  kill  this  ingenuous  faith  would  be  a  crime.  I  have 
then  but  two  courses  open  to  me:  I  must  either  make  myself  guilty 
of  wicked  ingratitude,  or  else  create  a  masterpiece." 
Aurele  reflected  a  moment.  Then  he  answered:  "Certainly  it 
would  be  too  cruel,  after  so  many  efforts  to  say  to  your  mother:  'I 
have  sacrificed  my  youth  to  the  realization  of  an  impossible  ideal, 
and  you  have  been  a  martyr  to  a  lost  cause!'  After  all,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  silence,  "failure  in  the  past  is  not  always 
the  condemnation  of  the  future.  Necessity  and  despair  have  often 
inspired  great  things.  After  so  many  deceptions,  perhaps  there 
are  necessary  only  a  last  sustained  effort,  a  firmer  will  and  a  more 
persistent  courage." 

"That  courage  I  shall  have,"  said  Maurice,  earnestly.  "But  I 
have  not  the  time  in  which  to  reveal  myself  clearly  and  fully.  I 
must  live,  and  I  have  already  told  you  that  my  mother's  means 
are  exhausted." 

The  painter  drew  from  his  pocket  a  little  portfolio,  took  from  it 
a  thousand  franc  note,  and  replying  to  the  significant  gesture  of 
his  friend,  he  said:  "I  shall  not  allow  you  to  refuse  it.  I  will 
lend  it  to  your  mother.  Now,  follow  my  advice!  Leave  Paris 
for  Barbizon!  Let  your  work  be  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
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your  poor  mother!  If  something  beautiful  and  grand  is  to  issue 
from  your  hands,  be  sure  that  it  will  be  born  from  that  pure  atmos- 
phere. Restored,  strengthened  by  nature  and  by  tenderness,  you 
will  doubtless  find  in  yourself  unsuspected  vital  forces.  But  if 
unfortunately  they  are  destined  to  fail  you,  you  will,  at  least,  feel 
in  this  calm  and  healthful  home  greater  courage  to  endure  the 

final  trial." 

Maurice  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Aurele.     "Ah!"  he  cried, 

"you  are  a  friend,  a  true  friend!" 

"So,  it  is  decided.     You  will  go?" 

"I  will  go  to-morrow." 

"In  that  case,"  remarked  Aurele,  "I  shall  pay  you  a  visit  next 

week.     I  want  to  paint  at  Fontainebleau.     For  it  is  the  season 

when  the  thrushes  get  tipsy  upon  the  juniper  berries." 

II 

THE  STATUE 
The  residents  of  Barbizon,  peasants  and  foreigners,  colonists  and 
natives,  were  astonished  at  the  movement  which  had  stirred  for 
several  weeks  in  the  house  of  the  widow  Catherine  Leroy.  The 
worthy  woman,  ordinarily  pale  and  sad,  had  regained  her  smile 
and  was  no  longer  entrenched  in  sorrow  and  silence.  She  spoke 
freely  with  her  neighbors  and  to  those  who  complimented  her 
upon  the  happy  change  in  her  appearance  and  manner,  she  re- 
plied: 
"My  son  has  left  Paris  and  has  come  home  never  again  to  leave 


me." 


According  to  the  promise  which  he  had  given  Aurele,  Maurice 
had  in  reality  deserted  his  studio  on  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy. 
Resolved  to  make  a  final  trial  of  his  powers,  he  opened  his  Bar- 
bizon studio  on  the  day  following  the  interview  already  described. 
Throwing  himself  into  his  mother's  arms,  he  confided  to  her  his 
plan  of  beginning  and  finishing  in  her  company  the  work  which 
was  to  make  him  famous.  Catherine  immediately  forgot  her  past 
sorrows,  the  loneliness  which  she  had  suffered  and  her  financial 
ruin.     She  greeted  her  prodigal  son  with  such  an  effusion  of  ten- 
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derness  that  Maurice,  all  crushed  and  bruised  as  he  was  by  the 
battle  of  life,  felt  himself  purified  and  revived  by  her  tender 
caresses. 

During  the  first  days  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  studio  so 
long  reserved  for  the  young  sculptor  and  which  he  had  only  visited 
at  rare  intervals,  the  principal  care  of  the  excellent  mother  was  to 
select  from  her  own  belongings  all  that  could  make  the  new  resi- 
dence of  her  son  comfortable  and  attractive.  When  she  had  expe- 
rienced the  joy  of  robbing  herself  to  the  farthest  limit  possible, 
Madame  Catherine  sent  Muguette  to  gather  armfuls  of  flowers 
to  brighten  the  studio,  where  she  had  rolled  her  large  arm-chair 
and  spread  her  only  rug. 

The  artist  felt  his  courage  rise;  long  strolls  through  the  woods 
restored  the  vigor  of  his  body  and  mind;  the  influence  of  his 
mother's  tenderness  inspired  anew  in  him  the  loving  impulsive- 
ness of  childhood.  In  this  calm  and  solitary  place  he  believed 
himself  capable  of  producing  a  great  work.  And  Catherine  had 
an  equal  faith,  because  it  was  founded  upon  the  words  of  her  son 
repeated  to  her  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  humble  woman,  who 
had  never  visited  a  museum,  but  whom  the  daily  habit  of  prayer 
had  familiarized  with  the  images  of  saints,  supposed  in  her  igno- 
rance that  the  mission  of  the  sculptor  was  solely  to  render  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  men  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  Heaven.  Therefore, 
she  suggested  that  she  would  rejoice  in  seeing  him  execute  for 
some  fine  church  the  statue  of  her  patron  saint.  But  Maurice  was 
resolved  to  create  an  historic  figure.  After  having  sought  and 
hesitated,  he  decided  upon  the  treatment  of  a  Vercingetorix  into 
which  he  would  throw  all  his  knowledge  and  the  whole  power  of 
his  imagination.  For  a  month  he  spent  several  hours  daily  in 
consulting  books  and  studying  plates  of  Roman  and  Gallic  cos- 
tumes of  the  period  of  Julius  Caesar.  Then,  when  he  believed 
himself  steeped  in  the  picturesque  portion  of  his  work,  when  he 
had  fortified  himself  against  the  danger  of  committing  an  ana- 
chronism, he  modeled  a  statuette  in  wax,  a  foot  in  height.  And 
truly,  when  it  was  finished,  the  little  figure,  firmly  posed,  had  style 
and  spirit.  When  it  should  be  cast  in  bronze,  it  could  not  fail  to 
become  an  ornament  in  the  cabinet  of  some  amateur. 
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Maurice  wrote,  inviting  Aurele  to  examine  his  model,  and  the  bird- 
painter  responded  without  delay  to  the  summons.  Madame  Cath- 
erine, informed  by  Maurice  of  the  wise  counsel  and  the  fraternal 
loan  which  had  preceded  the  removal  of  the  studio  to  Barbizon, 
received  her  son's  friend  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  child,  insomuch 
that  Aurele,  inspired  with  respect  and  sympathy,  was  upon  the 
point  of  asking  her  if  there  were  not  in  her  house  a  habitable  attic 
which  she  could  place  at  his  disposal. 

After  the  first  words  of  greeting,  Madame  Catherine  retired  to 
prepare  the  dinner,  and  Maurice  led  the  painter  into  his  studio. 
When  shown  the  statuette,  Aurele  gave  it  an  approving  glance. 
"I  congratulate  you  sincerely.     It  is  really  very  good.     To  whom 
do  you  expect  to  deliver  that?" 

"Deliver  it!"  replied  Maurice,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  sin- 
gular praise  of  the  miniature  model  of  a  work  which  he  had  con- 
ceived in  heroic  proportions.  "Are  you  thinking  of  that?  This 
is  but  a  very  much  reduced  model  of  my  statue.  As  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  art,  the  stature  of  gods  and  heroes  surpasses  that  of  ordi- 
nary men,  I  judge  that  the  height  of  the  first  hero  of  Gaul  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  two  metres." 

Aurele  became  grave.  "That  is  possible,"  he  replied.  "But  it  is 
to  be  regretted.  For  just  as  it  is,  this  little  figure  is  charming.  I 
tremble  lest  your  Vercingetorix  six  feet  in  height,  appear  forced 
and  theatrical.  The  firmness  of  detail  and  the  subtlety  of  expres- 
sion can  easily  disappear  in  a  big  fellow  larger  than  life-size.  If 
I  were  you,  I  should  not  give  him  an  inch  more." 
"Yes,  and  after  that,  you  would  condemn  me  to  practice  only 
microscopic  art.  Don't  fear  for  my  Vercingetorix,  when  he  shall 
be  enlarged!  He  will  only  grow  prouder  and  more  splendid.  I 
wanted  your  advice  upon  my  scheme.  It  is  favorable  and  that  is 
enough.  Now  let  us  take  a  stroll  in  the  forest  before  dinner!" 
At  the  moment  when  the  two  friends  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
studio,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  little  girl  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  delicately  formed  and  somewhat  bronzed 
by  the  sun;  her  hair  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  and  she  was  clothed 
in  a  white  chemisette  closed  at  the  throat  and  belted  by  a  short 
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skirt  of  camelot.  She  wore  no  stockings  and  her  sleeves  were 
rolled  above  the  elbow.  She  held  with  both  hands  a  large  jug 
filled  with  creamy  milk,  while  from  her  left  arm  hung  a  basket  of 
wild  strawberries. 

"I  wager  that  this  is  Muguette!"  cried  Aurele,  who  had  often 
heard  Maurice  speak  of  her. 

"Muguette  in  person,"  replied  the  latter.  "My  mother's  chamber- 
maid in  wooden  shoes:  a  courageous  girl  who  does  the  work  of 
two  servants,  on  the  farm  of  her  mother,  the  widow  Rabotte;  she 
reads  and  writes  better  than  the  school-master,  calculates  like  a 
mathematician  and  is  without  the  foolish  timidity  of  young  girls 
of  her  age — " 

"Thanks  to  you,  my  dear  godfather; — you  who  have  lent  me 
books.  And  then,  my  uncle  Semegrain,  the  curio-merchant,  a 
man  learned  in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  advises  me  to  study,  without 
counting  your  mother,  neighbor  Catherine,  who  also  gives  me  les- 
sons." 

"Very  well,"  said  Aurele.  "Permit  me,  Muguette,  to  add  my 
contribution  of  good  advice  to  your  varied  education.  You  are 
no  longer  a  little  girl  for  whom  it  is  becoming  to  run  about  the 
village  without  stockings,  with  twigs  and  leaves  caught  by  chance 
in  your  hair.  It  is  well  to  maintain  order  in  one's  brain;  but  on 
the  condition  that  it  is  also  kept  in  one's  clothing."  And,  frown- 
ing, he  added  in  a  comic  tone  of  reproach:  "See,  the  fair  savage! 
The  wild  lily  of  the  valley!" 

Muguette  laughed  for  a  moment;  then  suddenly  she  bowed  her 
head  and  became  thoughtful. 

"Don't  tease  my  godchild,"    warned    Maurice,    trying    to    lead 
Aurele  away.     "If  you  make  her  sad,  you  will  be  punished  for  it. 
She  will  not  show  you  one  of  the  most  charming  sights  that  can  be 
imagined." 
"What  sight?" 

"The  effect  of  the  sympathy  which  she  inspires  in  all  the  little 
beings  that  are  your  friends.     Just  as  you  see  her,  Muguette  exerts 
an    irresistible    power   over   them.     She    is    a   charmer — a   bird- 
charmer." 
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"Is  it  true?"  asked  Aurele.  "You 
are  loved  by  those  that  I  cherish 
more  than  aught  in  the  world,  and  I 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  offend 
you.  You  are  angry  with  me,  aren't 
you?  And  you  will  refuse  to  dis- 
play before  me  your  talent  as  a  bird- 
charmer?" 

"I  haven't  said  that,"  replied  Mu- 
guette,  smothering  a  heavy  sigh;  "on 
the  contrary,  I  must  repay  you  for 
the  good  lesson  that  you  have  taught 
me." 

In  speaking  thus,  the  poor  child  had 
tears  in  her  voice;  but  immediately 
having  dried  her  tears,  she  contin- 
ued:    "You  see  that  the  wild  lily  of 
the  valley  has  not  a  bad  temper;  if 
you  wish  to  come  into  the  clearing  of 
the  wood   at  nightfall,   I   shall   be 
there  as  always  at  that  hour,  with 
my  friends,  the  forest  singers." 
The  appointment  being  thus  made, 
Muguette  entered  Madame  Cather- 
ine's  cottage,  to  place  on  the  dresser 
of  the  little  dining-room  her  jug  of 
cream    and    pour   her   basketful    of 
berries  into  the  salad  bowl. 
At  the  dinner  hour,  the  two  artists, 
having    returned    from    their   stroll 
among   the    rocks    and   beneath   the 
great  trees,  took  their  places  at  the 
table  which  the  widow  had  arranged 
in  the  garden.     Their  appetite  did 
honor  to  the  smoking  omelette,  the 
fresh  cream  and  cheese,  and  the  per- 
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fumed  strawberries;  then,  having  smoked  their  after-dinner  cigars, 
they  returned  to  the  studio,  and  while  the  sculptor  flung  great 
masses  of  modeling  clay  around  the  iron  armature  designed  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  future  Vercingetorix,  Aurele  drew  from 
memory  a  flight  of  sparrows  disputing  over  a  wounded  June- 
bug. 

At  twilight,  accompanied  by  Madame  Catherine,  they  went  to  the 
clearing  in  the  forest.  Muguette,  who  stood  awaiting  them  a  few 
steps  distant,  allowed  them  to  go  first.  She  carried  a  wicker  bas- 
ket. As  soon  as  she  had  appeared,  there  flew  from  the  depth  of 
the  thicket,  from  the  tree-tops,  from  the  tufts  of  high  grass,  a  throng 
of  birds,  chattering,  fluttering,  alighting  about  her  and  expressing 
their  joy  in  a  thousand  exquisite  movements.  Some  of  them 
perched  upon  her  shoulders  and  arms.  Others  lightly  stirred  her 
hair  by  the  motion  of  their  wings  which  generated  a  soft  and  gentle 
breeze.  At  last,  all  flying  about  her  head,  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
great  parasol  of  fluttering  wings.  Muguette  talked,  laughed  and 
sang  to  animate  their  flight  and  song.  Sometimes,  wrapped  about 
by  their  whirlwind,  she  danced  with  such  grace  and  lightness  that 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  which  was  the  swifter  and  more  agile, 
the  girl  enthusiast,  or  the  flock  of  tame  birds. 
At  the  voice  of  Perrine,  calling  her  daughter  home,  the  sport 
ceased  suddenly.  Muguette  made  a  sign  of  command  and  the 
winged  troupe  took  flight. 

"Good-bye,  dear  godfather,"  said  Muguette  to  Maurice;  and  ad- 
dressing Aurele,  she  said  to  him:  "I  thank  you  for  your  advice, 
sir;  the  wild  lily  of  the  valley  will  profit  by  it." 
At  the  utterance  of  this  last  sentence,  shot  like  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  the  young  girl  turned  and  disappeared  with  the  fleetness  of  a 
sylph. 

The  following  day,  Aurele  sketched  from  memory  the  scene  which 
had  occurred  in  the  clearing. 

"That  will  make  a  charming  Salon  picture  for  next  year,"  ex- 
claimed Maurice. 

"That  will  be  simply  a  graceful  fan  in  the  hand  of  an  elegant 
woman  this  winter,"  replied  Aurele. 
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The  sculptor  raised  his  shoulders  with  a  characteristic  movement 
of  disdain. 

"My  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  the  painter,  "there  will  always  be, 
whether  you  wish  it  or  not,  individuals  of  these  two  classes,  the 
near-sighted  and  the  far-sighted:  those  who  see  large  and  those 
who  see  small ;  you  see  large  and  at  a  distance,  so  much  the  better; 
as  for  myself,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  near-sighted.  I  must 
have  modest  proportions  and  short  distances.  Everyone  has  his 
fate." 

Two  days  later,  Aurele  was  preparing  for  his  return  to  Paris,  when 
a  young  girl,  correctly  dressed,  with  her  blond  hair  confined  be- 
neath a  muslin  kerchief,  wearing  fine  blue  stockings  and  dainty 
shoes,  made  him  a  low  curtsey  and  presented  him  a  little  wicker 
cage  containing  a  pair  of  bullfinches  and  a  pair  of  tomtits.  The 
bird  painter  was  forced  to  look  narrowly  at  the  beautiful  donor 
before  recognizing  her. 

"I  told  you  indeed,  sir,  that  the  wild  lily  of  the  valley  would  profit 
by  your  counsels.  In  gratitude,  I  offer  you  in  her  name  these  little 
feathered  creatures  that,  at  her  call,  gaily  flew  into  their  narrow 
prison." 

"I  accept  them,  but  on  the  condition  that  you  will  receive  in  ex- 
change the  drawing  which  represents  you  in  your  unbleached 
chemisette,  with  your  hair  floating,  surrounded  by  our  little  friends, 
the  birds." 

"Willingly.     Beside,  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor." 
"Twenty,  of  you  wish,  my  child." 

"Kindly  take  this  letter,  which  I  have  just  written,  to  my  uncle 
Semegrain,  the  curio  dealer  of  the  rue  Drouot.  You  will  see 
beautiful  things  in  his  shop.  Good-bye!  When  will  you  come 
again  to  Barbizon? 

"When  Vercingetorix  shall  be  entirely  finished." 
Although  the  approval  given  by  Aurele  would  have  contained 
strictures  alarming  for  any  one  save  Maurice,  the  visit  of  the  bird 
painter  helped  to  maintain  the  sculptor's  courage.  If  the  optical 
sense  was  lacking  in  Aurele,  if  he  did  not  understand  the  grandeur 
of  the  work  conceived  by  his  friend,  he  appreciated  at  least  the 
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expression  and  the  attitude  of  the  Vercingetorix.  The  remainder 
was  for  the  modeler  to  accomplish.  He  could  certainly  find  in  the 
vision  of  his  genius  the  ideal  head  of  the  hero,  and  he  had  only  to 
pose  some  robust  peasant  for  the  trunk,  the  arms  and  the  legs  of  the 
valiant  defender  of  Gallic  liberty. 

Catherine,  for  whom  the  sight  and  presence  of  her  son  were  con- 
stant, imperative  needs,  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
studio.  Seated  in  her  large  arm-chair  and  knitting,  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  artist  and  admired  his  strength  as  he  flung 
heavy  masses  of  clay  upon  his  colossal  model.  She  perceived  his 
agility  as  he  ascended  and  descended  the  rungs  of  his  double  lad- 
der. The  heart  of  Catherine  quickened  with  joy  when  Maurice, 
weary  with  the  work  of  the  day,  stepped  down  from  his  scaffold- 
ing, and  holding  still  in  his  hand  the  modeling-tool  of  box-wood 
which  served  him  in  outlining  his  figure,  led  her  before  the  statue, 
and  asked  her  in  a  way  to  exact  only  an  affirmative  reply: 
"Isn't  it  well  done?" 

"It  is  as  beautiful  as  a  Saint  George,"  replied  the  good  woman, 
who  kept  in  adoring  memory  the  Christian  warrior  of  the  Golden 
Legend,  whom  she  had  distinguished  in  the  half-gloom  of  a  chapel 
crushing  the  vanquished  dragon  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  spirited 
charger.  "You  did  well  to  persevere!"  added  the  generous  moth- 
er. "I  am  only  a  poor,  humble  woman ;  but  I  feel  that  you  possess 
that  gift  of  genius  which  sooner  or  later  brings  fame.  And  to 
make  you  rich  and  celebrated,  I  would  consent  to  beg  my  bread 
upon  the  highways." 

"Oh!  you  are  indeed  a  true  mother!"  cried  Maurice,  "a  sublime 
woman  whose  self-abnegation,  great  though  it  be,  is  still  your  least 
virtue!" 


Conclusion  in   The  Craftsman  for  January. 
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PURPOSE  this  month  to  extend  somewhat  farther  the  series 

of  considerations  with  which,  in  the  October  number  of  this 

magazine,  I  opened  my  plea  for  a  rehearing  of  the  imminent 

and  now  all  important  question  of  securing  appropriate  and  simple 

decorative  elements  for  the  modern  house. 

In  the  former  article  I  dealt  mainly  with  the  making  of  furniture 

in  the  workshops  of  The  United  Crafts  at  Eastwood,  giving  a 

glimpse  of  the  daily  life  among  the  workers,  briefly  outlining  the 

frank  handling  of  well-prepared  material,  and  in  a  general  way 

citing  those  conditions  of  industry  which  have  given  such  flavor 

to  one  of  the  most  vital  subjects  of  the  present  day. 

Now  I  write  of  the  house  itself,  and  I  have  selected  the  house 

of  Mr.  Stickley  as  an  illustration,    because    it    is    so    singularly 

free  from  pretension.     It  contains  evidence  of  serious  thought 

and    honest    intent,    with    abundant    freshness    and    wholesome- 

ness,  which   are  innovations  in  these  days  of  machine  carving 
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and  jelly  mold  enrich- 
ments. Here  is  a  house 
that  has  qualities  gener- 
ally lacking  in  architect- 
ural schemes,  where  their 
details  too  often  smack  of 
the  dust  of  the  drawing- 
office.  Quiet  harmony  is 
the  prevailing  note  of  the 
composition,  character- 
ized by  singular  upright- 
ness and  sturdy  independ- 
ence. The  work  of  a 
leader  who,  striking  out 
a  path  for  himself,  fol- 
lowing neither  school  nor 
man,  it  is  yet  devoid  of 
restless,  picturesque  or 
wilful  irregularities.  No 
one  would  accuse  Mr. 
Stickley  of  being  blind  to 
the  strength  of  ancient 
traditions,  though  he 
scornfully  rejects  their 
coercion. 

In  olden  times  a  man 
in  building  unmistakably 
revealed  his  character 
and  nationality,  but  now, 
thanks  to  Europeanized 
architects,  whose  smooth, 
intuitive  touches  exhale 
but  little  flavor  of  the 
soil,  we  have  a  cosmopol- 
itan house,  as  interna- 
tional as  the  people  who 
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design  them  or  who  live  in  them.  We  have  taken  plans,  eleva- 
tions, sections,  from  every  country,  adapting  and  readapting  them 
to  our  needs  and  to  the  demands  of  our  climate.     Big  halls  and 

firesides  from  dear,  moist 
old  England,  verandas  from 
sunny  Italy,  general  sense 
of  proportion  from  France, 
robust,  simple,  vigorous  pan- 
eling from  Spain;  while 
many  of  the  huge  beams 
which  now  support  our  ceil- 
ings remind  us  of  Russia, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Yes, 
from  the  Norse  we  too  often 
borrow  without  acknowledg- 
ment. The  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  house  is  an  entirely 
new  feature  of  modern  civili- 
zation. There  have  always 
been,  it  is  true,  architects  who 
possessed  a  universal  appeal, 
due  in  some  cases  to  a  fine, 
academic  reflectiveness  and  in 
others,  of  a  broader  type,  to  a 
disregard  of  mere  social  dis- 
tinctions. 

In  France,  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  all  countries  in  art, 
many  workers  have  freed 
themselves  from  the  cosmo- 
politan influence,  and  given 
us  the  style  they  call  new,  or 
L'Art  Nouveau,  which,  however,  somewhat  embarrasses  the  archi- 
tectural world  and  adds  rather  to  its  difficulties  by  a  sensational 
imposing  of  amazing  contradictions  presented  in   a  fascinating 

manner. 
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The  struggle  for  simplicity  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  detached 
episode  in  house-building,  or  even  as  an  unavoidable  crisis  in  the 
long  work  of  bringing  together  the  various  needs  of  the  details  and 
of  securing  a  final  adjustment  of  their  proportion.  It  must  per- 
meate the  very  conception  of  the  original  design;  only  so  can  it  be 
vitalized  in  the  complete  dwelling. 
Much  of  our  modern  house  building  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
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View  in  Hall,  showing  Stairs 

finality.  Ours  is  eminently  a  nervous  epoch,  too  often  approach- 
ing the  hysterical.  This  latter  phase  is  to  a  very  great  extent  due 
to  the  recent,  extraordinary  progress  of  womankind.  Years  ago 
woman  ceased  to  be  submissive;  to-day  she  is  aspiring,  with  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility  and  with  serious  thought  for  education. 

She  designs,  as  well  as  dominates,  the  house,  and  so  the  majority 
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of  modern  houses  are  built  to  meet  the  ideas  of  women,  whose 
tendency  is  still  to  emphasize  emotion — to  minimize  reason. 
Their  houses  overflow  with  generosity,  they  are  blind  to  jus- 
tice. They  exhibit  a  dearth  of  proportion  and  of  discipline.  They 
run  riot. 

Unlike  modern  literature,  in  which,  if  we  are  wise,  we  say  all  we 
can,  the  matter  of  house  building  needs  some  of  the  outward  bar- 


view  head  of  Staircase 


riers  of  repression  against  the  false  enthusiasm  that  promotes  tinsel 
at  the  cost  of  sterling  gold,  and  modern  shams  in  place  of  sound 
principles.  And  a  curious  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
modern  ease  of  communication,  men  still  remain  individual.  In- 
terchange is  powerless  to  subdue  it  and  man  can  still,  by  giving 
thought,  stamp  his  individuality  on  his  house,  so  that  when  you 
look  at  the  house,  you  view  the  man.     Ideals  are  as  portable  as 
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bonds,  and  individuality  alone,  despite  the  value  of  cooperation, 
frequently  shapes  the  destiny  of  man  and  house.  This  is  brought 
home  to  us  in  viewing  the  house  of  Mr.  Stickley.  I  purpose  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  remembering  cer- 
tain limitations  which  had  to  be  accepted  because  they  were  im- 
posed by  the  general  plan. 


HEN  I  enter  I  note  a  rich  grandeur  in  the 
passion  for  size,  scale  and  sense  of  bigness. 
How  soothing — wistful — simple,  is  this 
house.  The  quiet  sense  of  humanity  per- 
vades it.  The  soul  of  the  workman  is  man- 
ifest in  his  work.  We  hear  his  rugged 
laugh,  half  defiant  of  criticism.  There  is 
daring,  and  I  might  say  almost  arrogance, 
in  some  of  the  detail.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  reign  of  the  fireside  is  over  and  that 
with  it,  the  sense  of  home  has  perished  from 
among  us.  Surely  a  glance  at  these  liberal 
hearths  shows  that  this  statement  is  not  yet 
true. 

The  square  impost  which  marks  the  en- 
trance to  dining  room  and  library,  denotes  a 
very  much  plainer,  franker  use  of  structural 
features  than  is  usual.  It  looks  really  able 
to  support  the  house.  The  scale  is  big — it 
thrills.  It  has  neither  base  nor  cap,  even 
that  would  be  a  mistake.  The  composition 
is  stronger  as  it  is. 

Let  us  look  at  the  casement  windows  for  a 
moment.  They  are  well  proportioned,  long  and  low,  with  mul- 
lions  of  severely  simple  outline,  cutting  the  window  into  four  equal 
openings.  As  we  pass  from  one  window  to  another,  we  note  how 
well  adapted  they  are  for  plants;  how  happy  they  would  look  then, 

with  the  sun  streaming  in,  and  what  great  secrets  can  the  children 
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tell  as  they  hide  behind  the  cushions  in  the  long  deep  seat  beside 
them.  This  hall  is  large  for  a  comparatively  small  house  and  im- 
presses one  with  a  sense  of  grandness  by  its  well-considered  con- 
trast. When  it  is  said  that  the  most  clearly  and  typically  expres- 
sive of  modern  homes  do  not  hold  us  in  awe  with  their  linear 
dimensions,  but  rather  cheer  by  the  welcome  they  extend  to  us, 
surely,  this  house  should  be  included  in  the  category.  We  do  not 
often  get  vaulted  interiors  in  these  days.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
always  been  a  lover  of  beamed  ceilings.  Here  beams,  row  after 
row,  mark  and  intensify  the  perspective,  leaving  long  panels  of 
plaster  between  them.  Tastes  differ  as  to  the  color  the  surfaces 
should  show.  White  or  shades  of  ivory  is  the  tone  generally  in 
favor  with  the  professional  mind.  In  this  instance  the  surfaces  are 
white.  This  gives  a  variation  of  texture,  a  play  of  light  and  shade, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  monastic  buildings  and  cloistered  courts 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  One  point  of  unlikeness  to  the  conventional 
house  is  in  the  floors,  which  instead  of  being  laid  with  narrow 
boards,  have  broad  chestnut  of  varying  widths  and  lengths,  frankly 
showing  nails;  the  wood  being  darkened  by  aqua-ammonia  and 
rubbed  and  polished  with  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  turpentine. 
The  fireplaces  are  of  common  red  brick,  built  solidly  into  the 
house,  not  added  on  as  a  mere  lining  to  conceal  a  poorly  construct- 
ed frame.  When  we  look  at  the  drawings  of  interiors  here  pre- 
sented, we  must  remember  how  difficult  it  is  for  sketches  to  retain 
their  freshness  when  added  to  the  frigid  zone  of  a  page  of  type. 
They  are  intended  to  be  "strong,"  not  "pretty,"  and  to  illustrate 
facts  rather  than  enthusiasm. 

It  is  like  hoisting  a  danger  signal  to  speak  out  loud  to  Mr.  Stickley 
of  ornament,  yet  all  people  do  not  know  this.  "It  is  very  grand," 
said  one  visitor,  "but  have  you  no  ornament,  carving  or  draperies 
in  your  house,  Mr.  Stickley?" 

"No  draperies,  thank  you,  and  as  for  ornament, — have  we  not  our 
friends?" 

"Ah!  a  courtier,  I  declare!  In  a  measure  you  are  right.  The 
truest  ornament  to  a  house  is  the  family — the  wife  and  children, 

then,  as  you  say,  the  friends." 
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No  fiercer  architectural  battle  has  been  fought  than  that  in  which 
the  question  of  ornament  supplies  the  field.  Some  ornament  re- 
sents leadership.  It  affects  to  govern  and  not  with  a  small  voice, 
but  with  a  shout.  Not  content  to  be  seen,  it  must  be  heard.  It 
eschews  moderation.  Assuming  that  collective  ignorance  repre- 
sents dominant  wisdom,  it  justifies  its  intolerance  by  its  popularity. 


/   |    J 


Inglenook,  Dining-room 

The  lovers  of  accessive  and  aggressive  beauty  clamor  for  more 

ornament,  which  grows  as  it  goes,  a  snowball  on  a  muddy  road. 

Not  alone  is  this  house  remarkable  because  of  its  conspicuous 

absence  of  carving,  molding,  and  inlay  by  way  of  ornament,  but 

because  of  the  singularly  frank  manner  in  which  they  have  been 

omitted.     No  false  construction  is  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
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these  popular  idols  by  presenting  rudely  wrought,  primitive  forms 
as  an  architectural  expedient. 

So  I  salute  the  man  who,  refusing  the  many  dangers  which  con- 
front him  in  the  search  for  an  acceptable  solution  of  the  house- 
building problem,  rescues  from  the  dust  of  ages  enough  of  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  past  to  present  so  valuable  an 
illustration  of  the  true  understanding  of  the  problem.  This  severe 
treatment  is  truly  a  welcome  understanding,  disciplined,  chastened, 
yet  always  wholesome,  modest  and  noble.  I  like  Mr.  Stickley's 
house  because  it  is  strong,  robust,  wholesome,  free  from  affectation, 
vagaries;  yet  it  might  be,  and  I  trust  it  will  be,  softened  with  the 
addition  of  furnishing  details.  Nature  would  help  with  her  flow- 
ers, plants  and  potted  shrubs,  never  more  welcome  than  when  they 
show  against  a  background  of  polished  oak. 
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DO  not  like  it,"  and  it  may  be 
the  Venus  de  Milo.  Still,  all 
you  may  say,  staking  your  rep- 
utation gained  by  fifty  years  of 
study  and  practice,  will  not  move  her 
from  the  position,  that  the  work  in 
question  is  not  good.  There  never 
enters  her  mind  the  thought  that  there  might  be  some  knowledge  to 
acquire,  that  she  cannot  possibly  be  as  well  equipped  to  judge  as  a 
professional  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  it,  to  whom  its  laws  and 
principles  have  become  the  very  breath  of  life,  and  who  has  there- 
by gained  a  world-wide  reputation.  This  is  the  person  who  must 
be  held  responsible  for  many  daringly  good  things  that  have  not 
been  done.  For,  the  fear  of  her  baneful  influence  must  dwarf, 
does  dwarf,  many  attempts  to  produce  art  of  finer  strain,  whose  very 
life  depends  on  sympathy.  Then,  again,  it  must  discourage  money 
investment  for  the  working  out  of  important  works  of  art  in  any 
but  a  popular  vein.  So  some  day  we  shall  receive  credit  for  what 
we  have  not  done.  The  thousands  of  horrors  that  deface  this 
beautiful  land, — beautiful  when  God  left  it  to  us, — are  not  all  to  be 
laid  to  the  makers. 

Can  the  glass  stainer, — who  has  nearly  always  acquired  his  working 
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capital  by  painful  thrift,  and  retains  it  at  the  price  of  extreme  cau- 
tion,— afford  to  invest  the  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  good 
window,  which  is  represented  by  labor  in  what  he  may  feel  is  good 
and  scholarly,  when  he  knows  the  best  could  not  possibly  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated  by  the  judges  that  are  to  be,  and  which  with 
the  remark  of  "I  know  what  I  like,"  may  be  thrown  back  on  his 
hands  to  alter,  or  to  take  the  consequences?  But  there  is  a  legal 
side  to  all  this,  and  if  the  maker  has  but  the  self-respect  to  assert 
himself  he  may  do  much  to  remedy  this  stultifying  system  of  un- 
just waste  of  his  just  profit, — if  not  of  his  capital  itself.  There  are 
no  sharper  bargains  driven  than  are  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  some  in  the  ardor  which  comes  of  ignorance,  but  the 
larger  part  from  pretensions.  The  artist  who  by  sketches  and 
interviews,  samples  and  references,  comes  to  an  agreement  to  pro- 
duce work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  must  be  paid  for  such  work 
when  the  order  is  filled.  He  is  not  a  tradesman  who  can  put  the 
goods  back  on  the  shelf  to  await  another  buyer.  There  may  be  a 
dozen  ways  of  carrying  out  a  work  of  art,  but  the  artist's  way 
must  be  the  one  accepted.  When  will  he  be  ready  to  take  the 
stand  of  the  humble  artist-tailor,  who  recently  told  a  good  cus- 
tomer: "I  wish  that  you  would  not  come  here.  You  will  not  let 
me  fit  you,  and  your  clothes  are  no  credit  to  anyone."  The  aver- 
age owner  or  committeeman  will  allow  his  architect  full  swing 
when  he  is  digging  a  hole  for  the  foundation.  But  when  he  comes 
to  the  stone  he  must  be  consulted,  especially  as  to  the  color  and 
texture.  The  architect  may  have  something  to  say  about  the  roof, 
but  when  the  windows  are  reached,  never.  By  that  time,  the  lay- 
man has  acquired  the  experience  necessary  for  directing  a  compe- 
tition which,  alas,  is  usually  conducted  with  as  great  a  sense  of 
honor  as  the  average  Church  Fair.  These  competitions  are  usu- 
ally won  by  an  unscrupulous  hack  of  the  trade  who  promises  the 
impossible  at  impossible  prices,  and  finally  provides  it.  These 
are  serious  consequences;  for  thereby  good  art  is  thwarted,  good 
taste  insulted,  good  material  wasted  and  good  opportunities  lost. 
How  can  it  be  brought  to  the  minds  of  these  would-be  judges  that 
the  men  who  are  capable  of  producing  stylish  church  windows 
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are  very  few,  either  here  or  abroad, — so  few  that  every  architect 
must  feel  it  the  most  difficult  place  to  fill,  while  the  laymen  find 
men  by  the  dozen,  any  one  of  whom  may  desecrate  their  temple, 
if  he  will  only  work  cheaply  enough.  But  cheapness  here,  hap- 
pily or  unhappily,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  only  known  sys- 
tem— the  metric  system  of  dollars  and  cents.  Yet,  by  the  tacit 
retreat  from  responsibility  of  the  harassed  architect  this  does  be- 
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come  the  factor:  the  only  measure  applied  that  shows  any  standard 
which  the  conscientious  artist  can  adopt  with  any  hope  of  pleasing 
his  clients. 

If  any  apology  for  strong  language  is  necessary,  let  me  here  quote 
at  length  that  pre-eminent  apostle  of  good  art,  William  Morris, 
who',  with  his  sledge-hammer  blows  at  existing  pretensions,  opened 
a  way  for  the  influence  of  his  own  practical  renascence  in  the  many 
branches  of  decorative  art  which  he,  at  different  times  during  his 
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productive  life,  piloted  back  into  their  own  legitimate  courses 
from  which  they  had  drifted  centuries  ago:  drifted  so  far  and  so 
long  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  from  whence  they  came  or  whith- 
er they  were  bound.  He  says:  "I  know  that  the  public  in  general 
are  set  on  having  things  cheap,  being  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not 
know  when  they  get  them  nasty  also;  so  ignorant  that  they  neither 
know  nor  care  whether  they  give  a  man  his  due.  I  know  that  the 
manufacturers  (so  called)  are  so  set  on  carrying  out  competition 
to  its  utmost, — competition  of  cheapness,  not  of  excellence, — that 
they  meet  the  bargain  hunters  half  way  and  cheerfully  furnish 
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them  with  nasty  wares  at  the  cheap  rates  they  are  asked  for  by 
means  of  what  can  be  called  by  no  prettier  name  than  fraud." 
These  words,  spoken  a  quarter  of  a  centuruy  ago  in  his  "Hopes 
and  Fears  for  Art,"  while  they  have  served  well,  are  still  as  true 
and  useful  as  the  many  other  tools  he  bent  to  his  purpose  of  forcing 
the  public  to  stop  and  think  in  their  mad  career  of  ignorant  waste 
and  pretence.  To  prove  the  measure  of  his  success,  we  have  only  to 
bring  forward  as  witnesses,  the  Morris  wall  paper,  the  Morris  chair, 
the  Morris  rug,  the  Morris  tapestry  and  embroidery,  the  Morris 
windows  and  the  Morris  printing  press.     But  do  these  things  not 
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stand  out  among  productions  of  to-day  almost  as  solitary  as  exam- 
ples of  what  is  good  in  art,  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  exhibition,  or  at  about  the  time  his  words  were 
written?  Sadly  we  must  confess  that  they  do,  so  much  so,  that  we 
hail  with  pleasure  as  our  only  escape  the  plain  cartridge  paper,  as, 
at  least,  it  has  no  offensive  pattern  on  it:  or  the  simple-lined  furni- 
ture, simple  almost  to  barrenness,  but  a  thousand  times  better  than 
the  gaudy  and  cheap  imitations  of  richness,  that  are  totally  impos- 
sible. Is  the  course  that  Morris  found  for  us  again  to  be  lost  sight 
of?  We  hope  not;  and  yet  we  cannot  expect  to  keep  it  by  drift- 
ing. It  is  only  by  stemming  the  tide  of  greed  and  ignorance  stren- 
uously, incessantly,  by  word  and  deed,  that  the  small  gain  our  craft 
has  made  can  be  retained.  There  has  been  too  much  ease  taken  in 
our  pleasure  in  drifting.  We  have  allowed  those  who  are  unfitted, 
unequipped,  to  come  abreast  of  us,  to  pass  us,  to  direct  our  course. 
There  has  been  too  much  pretty  writing  and  stringing  together  of 
idle  words  for  words'  sake,  for  the  fear  of  controversy,  or  oftener 
still  from  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge  governing  the  subject, 
until  it  almost  seems  a  proper  question  to  ask,  whether  writing  ever 
helped  art?  The  greatest  artists  have  talked  little  and  written 
less.  It  is  mostly  done  by  men  who  have  not  produced  what  they 
write  about.  We  must  meet  a  Morris  to  regain  our  faith.  Is  it 
because  he  first  produced  and  then  wrote  what  he  felt  was  vital? 
And  we  are  obliged  to  quote  a  great  man  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
an  impolite  thing  to  do,  to-day. 

But  we  have  rambled.  Let  us  return  to  our  subject. 
The  effect  of  the  glass  in  a  church  is  the  first  and  last  impression 
taken  away  by  a  visitor,  yet  how  seldom  is  an  adequate  sum  appro- 
priated for  it  at  the  writing  of  the  specification  for  the  building. 
It  means  the  final  making  or  marring  of  the  finest  building,  on 
account  of  the  natural  prominence  and  aggressiveness  of  glass. 
Yet,  how  often,  even  when  the  original  allowance  for  it  is  good, 
after  the  extras  for  the  rest  of  the  building  creep  in,  are  these 
latter  provided  for  by  clipping  down  the  glass  fund,  until  there 
is  not  enough  left  to  provide  the  proper  size  lead  for  the  plainest 

quarry  design!  Then  the  honest  maker  must  drop  out, — the  artist 
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has  long  ago  become  useless, — and  the  dishonest  hack  comes  in,  or, 
what  is  as  bad,  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  it  will  cost  him, 
until  he  has  begun,  and  must  then  starve  his  work  to  avoid  starv- 
ing himself.  This  may  be  his  first  criminal  offense,  and  some  day 
he  will  be  forgiven  for  what  he  did  not  do.  For  an  object  lesson 
in  the  consequences  of  this  kind  of  ignorant  interference,  although 
the  appropriation  in  this  case  was  sufficient  to  provide  a  perfect, 
but  simpler  scheme,  I  must  reluctantly  point  out  a  flagrant  and 
unusually  important  instance  in  the  case  of  the  large  windows  in  a 
prominent  synagogue  in  upper  New  York  City:  there  the  designing 
was  excellent,  the  architect  worked  loyally  for  what  he  thought  the 
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best  interests  of  his  clients,  and  the  poor  maker  soon  after  suffered 
business  starvation.  But  not  before  he  had  apparently  tried  to  save 
himself  by  starving  his  work:  firstly,  by  the  use  of  leads  inadequate 
in  size  to  support  the  glass  in  such  large  surfaces  he  saved  not  only 
the  difference  in  the  cost  between  these  and  proper  leads,  but  the 
much  more  important  items  of  nearly  double  the  time  of  labor 
which  it  would  have  taken  to  do  it  properly.  The  fact  that  wide 
flanges  of  the  H-shaped  leads  close  up  while  being  handled  by  the 
glazier  keeps  him  continually  spreading  them  open  to  insert  his 
pieces  of  glass,  which  means  time;  whereas,  the  narrow  flanges 
need  no  spreading  at  all ;  being  slipped  on  the  glass  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  handled.     Then,  the  barring  is  hopelessly  insufficient.     Such 
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large  windows  should  be  supported  in  short  sections  on  T  bars 
running  across  the  openings  (on  which  these  sections  rest)  ;  if  not, 
by  upright  irons  to  which  these  T's  are  fastened  to  prevent  sagging. 
In  place  of  all  this,  the  whole  wide  sheets — something  like  twenty- 
feet  high — were  held  up  (in  single  sheets)  by  the  small  copper 
wires  soldered  on  the  leads,  which  were  bound  to  tear  away  from 
the  glass.  And  now,  after  but  a  half  dozen  years,  the  exterior  of 
the  building  resembles  more  than  anything  else,  drapery,  or  the 
remains  of  drapery — rags — as  pieces  early  began  to  drop  out. 
But  I  am  here  warned  by  experience  that  in  the  items  of  lead 
and  barring  I  may  easily  do 
the  maker  of  this  glass  a  great 
injustice.  It  may  be  that  the 
committee  may  have  demand- 
ed small  leads  and  no  barring. 
One  has  so  often  disinterred 
history  and  vivisected  the 
methods  of  modern-glass  mak- 
ing that  much  which  one  finds 
necessary  to  say  in  an  article 
like  the  present  one  seems  trite 
and  obvious.  Yet  it  were  un- 
grateful not  to  acknowledge 
the  possible  vital  importance 
of  the  influence  of  the  Art 
Periodical  in  striking  again 
and  again  at  vicious  practices 
that  would  otherwise  be  accepted  as  necessary  evils,  and  which 
must  affect  the  use  of  any  material  afflicted  by  such  prac- 
tices. The  above  mentioned  case  of  what  we  will  call  "mis- 
placed ardor"  (for  the  sake  of  the  decorative  quality  of  these 
fairly  printed  sheets)  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one,  for  one  half  the 
churches  in  the  City  of  New  York  will  be  found  to  be  double 
glazed,  with  outside  sash  of  plain  glass  to  protect  the  poor  leaded 
work  of  the  windows  proper  from  leaking  or  being  blown  to  frag- 
ments by  the  winds.  The  extra  expense  goes  for  the  owners'  edu- 
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cation,  but  he  seldom  gets  a  second  opportunity  to  continue  his 
studies. 

This  manner  of  speech  may  sound  bitter,  but  it  is  the  bitter  drop  in 
our  cup,  and  poison  must  be  fought  with  poison.  We  have  the 
living  evidence  that  well-constructed  leaded  glass  will  last  seven 
hundred  years  and  more,  and  that  under  most  trying  conditions  of 
wars  and  neglect:  as  witness  the  12th  Century  windows.  But  they 
are  all  made  with  expensive  large  leads  and  are  properly  barred; 
in  many  cases,  bars  having  been  added  from  time  to  time ;  which 
fact  accounts  not  a  little  for  much  of  the  richness  of  tone  of  the  old 

glass;  the  contrast  of  their 
blacks  giving  much  of  the 
jewelled  brilliance  to  the  glass 
showing  between  them.  This 
inherent  dislike  to  bars  that 
one  hears  of  so  often  is  again 
the  criticism  of  the  ignorant, 
and  of  the  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  abomina- 
tion, the  so-called  metal  sash 
that  needs  no  bars  and  is  as 
interesting  as  a  tin  ceiling,  as 
artistic  as  beveled  plate  glass. 
The  old  makers  well  under- 
stood the  worth  and  added 
beauty  which  were  derived 
from  their  sustaining  bars. 
They  often  made  them  much  heavier  than  structural  necessity  de- 
manded, or  ran  them  in  large  geometric  patterns  over  the  open- 
ings; the  spaces  between  being  filled  with  leaded  glass,  and  the 
black  value  of  the  iron  being  frankly  used  in  the  play  of  values. 
Now  let  me  acknowledge  that  the  committeeman  can  be  a  most 
useful  instrument.  If  only  he  will  not  attempt  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  building-operations  proper  with  the  architect, 
but  oblige  the  latter  to  bear  it  all,  make  him  responsible  if  he  is 

worthy  of  it,  if  he  is  not,  refuse  to  employ  him.     A  worthy  archi- 
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tect  will  be  a  man  who  has  made  deep  studies  of  the  various  mate- 
rials, methods  and  costs  which  relate  to  his  profession.  He  is  the 
man  who,  in  all  probability,  has  learned  to  choose  an  honest  con- 
tractor and  is  not  above  benefiting  by  that  man's  advice  as  to  the 
details  of  his  particular  trade,  and  that  contractor  will  respect  the 
professional  man.  And  here  let  me  bear  the  testimony  based  upon 
a  twenty  years'  acquaintance  with  the  architectural  profession,  and 
covering  intimate  business  relations  with  hundreds  of  architects, 
that  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  one  who  has  betrayed  his  client's 
trust.  It  gives  me  the  more  pleasure  to  testify  to  this  because  there 
is  much  idle  talk  to  the  contrary.  One  can  find  pretenders  here  as 
in  any  other  field,  and  in  plenty.  But  when  one  considers  what 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  everything  that  pertains  to  archi- 
tecture in  the  last  ten  years  by  an  earnest  army  of  students  with 
their  honest  convictions  valiantly  supported,  one  must  feel  that 
men  of  affairs  can  well  trust  them;  for  have  they  not  proven  them- 
selves capable  by  stupendous  business  undertakings  successfully 
carried  out?  The  attempts  of  the  layman  to  dictate  anything  con- 
cerning architecture  to  such  men  is  not  wrong  only,  it  is  insulting. 
What  splendid  men  they  are  in  their  earnestness! 
We  have  sometimes  wondered  that,  when  architects  have  achieved 
grandeur  in  scale,  they  have  not  shown  the  same  result  in  the  use 
of  full  color.  Often,  it  seems  the  result  of  timidity  growing  from 
bravely  acknowledged  consciousness  of  weakness  in  that  field, — 
surely  commendable;  but  may  it  not  be  again  the  fear  of  "I  do  not 
like  it"?  Ruskin  somewhere  writes  to  the  effect  that  one  cannot 
appreciate  more  in  a  work  of  art  than  his  mind  is  prepared  by 
education  to  receive.  He  might  have  added  that  the  false  pride 
of  the  uneducated  usually  condemns  what  it  does  not  understand. 
But  in  these  days  of  infinite  detail  it  is  no  disgrace  to  acknowledge 
ignorance  of,  or  weakness  in,  any  of  the  many  branches  of  a  pro- 
fession. It  is  pretence  that  contains  the  danger  element,  and  no 
professional  to-day  knows  it  better  than  the  architect,  and  accepts 
it  more  frankly  than  when  he  calls  in  the  lawyer,  the  financier,  the 
engineer,  and  craftsmen  of  every  kind  to  assist  him  in  developing 
his  immense  problems. 
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It  was  some  years  ago  that  the  veteran  art  writer,  Charles  DeKay, 
said  that  if  some  of  our  American  windows  were  transportable 
they  would  undoubtedly  win  the  praise  of  Europe.  America  is 
now  shipping  thousands  of  tons  of  Opal  Glass  to  Europe:  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  above  prophecy,  as  a  number  of  windows  were 
sent  to  the  last  Exposition  at  Paris  and  received  the  highest  awards ; 
Mr.  LaFarge,  the  undoubted  founder  of  this  American  art,  gain- 
ing the  decoration  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  this 
case  the  decoration  is  honored  in  the  man:  the  real  genius  follows 
laws,  others  make  laws  from  his  work.  One  of  our  architects, 
known  for  his  scholarly  Gothic  structures,  when  inspecting  a  trac- 
ery window  making  for  him,  showed  his  breadth  by  remarking: 
"I  appreciate  that  you  are  forced  to  invent  new  methods  of  using 
the  new  materials  to  reach  what  is  admirable  in  the  old  work." 
Here  is  the  field  for  new  designers.  It  is  not  new  principles  of 
design,  not  new  styles  of  ornament,  but  the  taming  and  training 
of  a  wonderful  new  material  according  to  the  abundant  laws  and 
principles  left  us  by  those  remarkable  old  pathfinders  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  in  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  their  un- 
dying art,  as  shown  in  the  cathedral  windows. 
There  is  endless  room  for  the  display  of  inventive  powers  in  filling 
the  new  demands  made  on  the  new  material  to  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions of  light  and  want  of  light  that  govern  the  problems  of  build- 
ing our  closely  surrounded  modern  city  churches,  with  piercing 
sunlight  on  one  side  and  hopeless  gloom  on  the  other:  edifices 
unlike  the  old  architecture,  erected,  not  merely  to  look  beautiful, 
but  to  satisfy  a  most  practical  generation  of  didactic,  creature- 
comfort  loving  worshippers.  The  governing  directions  for  mak- 
ing the  windows  will  probably  be:  "They  must  not  be  too  light 
nor  too  dark."  With  this  sunlight-and-gloom-problem — How  to 
begin!  The  artist  may  be  certain  of  finding  as  many  different 
judges  on  the  bench  when  the  glass  is  finished,  as  there  are  mem- 
bers to  the  congregation,  and  their  friends  who  have  a  friend  whose 
friend  is  an  artist. 

Restraint  is  probably  the  first  lesson  for  our  small  modern  church- 
es.    The  barbaric  Hindoo  can  and  does  carve  his  material  to  end- 
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less  elaboration;  the  ancient  Greek  was  able  to  do  the  same,  but 
showed  a  restraint  which  never  palls.     Restraint  in  the  use  of  Opal 
Glass  for  its  own  sake  and  for  joining  it  to  the  requirements  of 
good  architecture  seems  the  difficult  lesson  to  master.     Winston,  a 
true  lover  and  writer  on  the  art,  says  that  "glass  painting  did  not 
decline  for  want  of  encouragement,  but  from  a  confounding  of  its 
principles  with  those  of  other  systems  of  painting."     Who  can 
doubt  that  he  has  read  his  lesson  rightly?  Certainly  not  the  student 
who  has  seen  the  wonders  of  Fairford  and  Chartham  in  England; 
those  of  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Italy  of  the  15th  Century. 
Their  aims  are  different  from  those  of  the  earlier  periods,  but  they 
set  forever  the  laws  of  painted  work.     Another  authority  says: 
"There  is  a  consolation  in  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  enamel- 
painted  surface  of  those  German  windows  is  rapidly  giving  way 
(notably  in  Glasgow  Cathedral),  and  not  for  sordid  narrow  mo- 
tives, but  for  art's  sake  alone."     The  giving  way  of  the  enamel 
comes  from  careless  firing  and  from  too  much   forcing  of  the 
effect  by  loading  on  the  blacks  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  Ger- 
man school;  thereby  sacrificing  the  sappy  glassy  glory  which  is 
the  crowning  beauty  of  the  old  painted  glass.    While  the  modern 
Englishman  errs  on  the  other  side  by  the  use  of  his  too  feeble  hair 
lines,  it  is  curious  that  between  those  two  extremes  both  lose  the 
luscious  translucence  of  the  Cinque  Cento  glass.     Colored  glass 
is  the  ideal  of  materialized  color.     It  is  color  in  suspension;  it  is 
what  the  easel  painter  is  continuously  sighing  for  and  striving  to 
attain  with  his  mediums  and  varnishes,  and  yet  these  glass  painters 
kill  this  very  quality  in  their  glass  "from  a  confounding  of  its  prin- 
ciples."    After  this  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  positive  necessity 
of  the  designer  being  at  least  fully  conversant  with  the  material, 
if  not  being  himself  the  maker  of  the  window.     The  best  results  in 
the  finished  windows  are  usually  obtained  in  humoring  the  glass 
at  hand,  not  in  torturing  it  to  alien  purposes— hence  vital  the  sym- 
pathetic working  together  of  the  designer  and  the  maker,  when 
for  any  good  reason  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.     And  this 
seems  to  bring  us  to  the  true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  latter-day 
painted  glass;  the  demands  being  much  in  excess  of  the  power  of 
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supply,  that  is,  of  the  autographic  kind,  and  to  be  finished  on  time 
kind.  Methods  have  been  introduced  of  needs  which  have  made 
machines  of  the  workmen,  banishing  all  individual  feeling.  While 
their  technical  skill  could  only  be  surpassed  by  machinery,  the 
result  is  quite  as  good  artistically  as  oil  cloth  and  quite  as  inter- 
esting. Such  is  the  production  from  Munich  to-day,  where  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  do  one  thing,  without  more  mental  force  than 
an  ape  employs  in  his  attempts  at  imitation.  And  how  few  are  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  England!  The  creative  power  is  lacking, 
the  nervous  virility  of  touch,  in  short,  the  mind  that  one  feels  in 
every  line  of  the  old  masters. 

Dare  we  hope  that  the  time  is  near  when  our  American  church 
builders  and  patrons  will  appreciate  that  there  are  in  this  country 
a  few  men  fitted  by  their  studies  and  experience  to  return  to  the 
beauties  of  the  old  work?  Who,  at  least,  will  not  start  hopelessly 
wrong;  who  understand  the  beauties  of  the  old  "grisaille"  windows, 
with  their  simple  field  of  painted  quarries,  their  glorious  borders, 
and  medallions  of  preciously  luscious  colors?  But  these  windows 
cannot  be  produced  in  a  day,  nor  for  a  dollar.  Why  is  it  that  a 
liberal  American  will  pay  twenty-five  dollars  per  square  foot  and 
40  per  cent,  duty  in  addition  to  the  price  of  setting  to  a  foreign 
maker,  with  years  to  carry  out  the  contract,  and  that  to  a  man  who 
has  never  apparently  designed  a  true  Gothic  window,  if  he  be 
judged  from  his  book,  although  he  has  had  hundreds  of  opportu- 
nities, in  this  country  alone?  Whenever  Gothic  ornament  is  de- 
manded he  introduces  brick  work,  or  what  for  lack  of  a  better 
name  we  may  call  a  running  Acanthus  leaf  border  around  the 
window,  across  it,  or  in  panels.  Another  of  our  Gothic  specialists 
having  had  a  series  of  painted  windows  made  here  for  one  of  his 
churches,  started  for  Europe  well  pleased,  but  determined  to  see  the 
best.  He  visited  all  the  European  workshops  of  which  he  knew, 
but  at  his  return  he  generously  confessed  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
abroad — modern,  of  course — that  could  compare  with  his  Ameri- 
can windows,  for  their  juicy  and  translucent  quality,  as  contrasted 
with  the  usual  hard,  dry,  oiled-paper-look  usually  seen  in  modern 

painted  glass.     They  were,  at  least,  not  started  wrong.     But  this 
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class  of  window,  in  which  so  much  personal  work  is  necessary, 
hinges,  without  a  chance  for  compromise,  on  time;  and  in  these 
days  of  rapid  construction  that  is  a  rare  commodity.  The  only 
practical  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  con- 
tract should  include  the  setting  of  the  simplest  kind  of  temporary 
windows,  to  be  replaced  as  the  elaborate  ones  are  completed. 
This  method  would  relieve  good  art  of  its  worst  enemy,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  rush.  But  there  is  another — we  all  should  like  to 
produce  for  a  thousand  dollars  what  resembles  old  work  that 
would  cost  twenty  thousand  to-day,  and  then  at  completion  we 
wonder  why  it  is  not  the  same.  Old  glass  is  becoming  extremely 
rare,  and  yet  I  saw  a  collection  of  a  dozen  pieces  of  rich  Thirteenth 
Century  French  glass  for  sale  in  Paris  last  year  at  a  comparative 
bargain — thanks  to  some  restoration  somewhere.  I  did  not  ask 
the  name  of  the  place, — for  one  dreads  to  find  a  spot  where  mur- 
der has  been  committed.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  more  good  examples  here.  With  all  our  wonderful  growth 
of  Museums,  is  it  not  strange  that  we  have  little  or  no  old  window 
glass  in,  for  instance,  the  three  principal  ones  in  the  country? 
Boston  has  one  noticeable  triangular  piece  with  a  demon's  face 
remarkably  like  the  demons  of  Fairford.  It  proves  to  be  a  copy, 
but  full  of  style.  Philadelphia  has  one,  a  fine  painted  piece, 
"Adam  and  Eve,"  done  with  great  personal  dash.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  has  two  small  pieces,  but  what 
they  are  I  defy  anyone  to  guess,  as  for  ten  years  they  have  been 
kept  in  glass  cases  with  no  possibility  of  their  being  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light,  as  they  are  carefully  laid  against  a  black  background. 
This  is  not  accidental,  for  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  and  they 
have  just  been  moved  to  a  new  and  still  darker  place.  But  I  must 
remember  the  injunction  of  a  good  old  friend,  "Cultivate  a  gentle 
spirit!"     I  have  scolded  enough. 
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The  illustrations  accompanying  Mr.  Belknap's  article  are  photographs  from  artistic 
objects  exhibited  at  the  International  Gallery,  I  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 

—  [The  Editors.] 

T  the  present  time,  Arts  and  Crafts  Societies, 
Gilds  and  other  similar  Associations  prom- 
ise a  revival  of  that  interest  in  the  lesser  arts, 
which  was  so  strong  a  feature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  China,  Japan  and  through- 
out the  East,  but  which  for  some  generations 
has  so  far  declined  as  to  indicate  a  feeling 
that  in  Architecture,  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, the  end  of  Art  is  reached. 
Slowly  and  with  uncertainty  at  first,  but  of 
late  with  rapidly  increasing  speed,  the 
movement  has  gained  impetus  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  artisans  in  every  trade, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  founders  and 
supporters  of  the  many  technical  schools, 
who  are  ready  to  extend  their  work,  to  make 
their  courses  more  comprehensive,  if  only 
students  will  present  themselves  to  make 
use  of  the  new  opportunities. 
These  schools  are  many  of  them  already  well  equipped,  and  all 
have,  at  least,  a  good  foundation  which  needs  only  to  be  built  upon 
to  enable  them  to  impart  a  valuable  education  in  the  various 
branches  of  art-craftsmanship. 

Doubtless  much  that  is  taught  is  not  perfect,  and  the  standards  may 
not  be  so  elevated  as  might  be  desired,  but,  upon  the  whole,  good  is 
being  done,  and  the  healthful  influence  exerted  in  certain  places  is 
very  marked.  If  we  turn  over  the  sketches  and  designs  of  any 
fairly  gifted  pupil  of  some  of  these  schools,  and  note  the  restraint 
and  simplicity  of  the  ornament,  and  the  tendency  to  use  conven- 
tionalized natural  forms,  rather  than  the  realistic  treatment  which 
has  produced  such  painful  results,  we  shall  discover  that  real 
progress  is  making.  J83 
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There  seems  always  to  be  a  supply  of  those  who,  with  more  or  less 
talent,  are  ready  and  anxious  to  adopt  some  form  of  Art  as  a  call- 
ing, even  though  it  necessitates  life  in  a  garret  and  uncertainty  as 
to  where  and  when  the  next  meal  is  to  be  found. 
There  is  also  a  fairly  large,  and  of  late  years  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  persons,  who  are  more  or  less  cultured  in  their  taste  for 
artistic  things,  together  with  others  who  feign  an  interest,  in  their 
effort  to  appear  sophisticated.  Many  of  these  last  quite  uncon- 
sciously learn  discrimination,  and  actually  join  the  ranks  to  which 
they  aspire.  It  is  to  both  these  classes  that  the  craftsman  must  look 
for  encouragement  and  support. 

The  garret-haunting  proclivity  of  the  artist  of  narrow  means  calls 
for  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  track  him  to 
his  studio,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  all  concerned,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  patrons  of  art  are  so  hampered  by  social  duties  as 
to  have  little  time  to  search  out  the  workers;  while  the  producer 
of  artistic  wares  is  either  a  very  poor  salesman  of  his  own  work  or 
else  too  proud  to  exploit  it.  He  is  more  than  liable  to  think  that 
if  his  productions  do  not  proclaim  their  own  merit  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  compel  a  purchase,  the  ignorance  of  the  Philistine  is  too  hope- 
less to  be  worth  an  effort  to  correct  it. 

In  many  places,  the  Societies  of  Arts  and  Crafts  are  providing 
means  for  bringing  together  the  craftsmen  and  the  public;  but  in 
some  of  these  organizations  the  standard  of  excellence  necessary  to 
the  admission  of  work  is  so  high  as  to  exclude  all  save  a  very  few, 
and  to  discourage  many  workers  who  need  only  the  incentive  of  a 
little  help  and  a  small  increase  in  their  income  in  order  to  do  better 
work.  Beside  this,  too  many  of  these  societies  are  dependent  upon 
the  financial  support  of  a  few  enthusiasts  and  philanthropists,  and 
are  liable  to  fail  at  any  moment  if  this  aid  is  withdrawn,  since  they 
have  no  means  of  self-support. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  field  is  open  for  an  enterprise 
which,  while  having  its  commercial  side,  is  yet  upon  a  higher  plane 
than  the  ordinary  shop,  and  in  which  the  articles  shown  shall  be 
selected  with  discrimination  and  taste. 

It  is  probable  that  in  order  to  make  such  a  place  sufficiently  profit- 
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able  to  attract  capital,  work  must  be  admitted  which  is  not  strictly 
that  of  the  individual  craftsman:  a  step  likely  to  accomplish  the 
very  desirable  result  of  improving  the  quality  of  production  in 
factories  and  shops,  by  creating  a  greater  demand  for  well-de- 
signed, and  well-executed  machine  work. 

No  one  but  the  idealist  imagines  that  we  can  eliminate  the  ma- 
chine. Nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  this,  for  the  cost  of  hand- 
work must  always  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  save  the  wealthy. 
But  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  marked  advancement  in  many 
kinds  of  mechanical  products.  It  is  not  the  manufacturer  who  is 
slow  to  improve.  It  is  the  lack  of  refined  taste  in  those  who  buy 
his  wares;  which  conditions  render  it  unprofitable  for  him  to  pro- 
duce artistic  things. 

Our  public  schools  are  doing  much  and  can  do  still  more  to  refine 
the  taste  of  the  public.  Once  this  influence  is  felt,  the  support  of 
the  craftsman,  working  alone  in  his  attic-studio,  or  in  the  designing 
room  of  some  great  factory,  will  be  assured. 

We  believe  that  this  influence  is  now  active,  and  a  visit  to  any  one 
of  the  splendid  museums  which  are  rising  throughout  the  country 
will  prove  the  great  interest  which  they  have  awakened  in  the 
public. 

Too  much  can  not  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  popular  taste, 
since  it  may  be  proven  again  and  again  from  history  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  crafts  is  a  sure  index  of  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  material  well  being  of  a  people.  The  museum,  the  school  and 
the  wisely  controlled  shop  have  each  a  part  to  perform  in  advanc- 
ing this  most  dignified  cause.  The  part  of  each  is  a  separate  and 
different  one.  But  who  shall  say  which  is  the  greatest  and  which 
the  least? 
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This  ware  is  porcelain,  made  after  the  manner  of  the  variety  known 
as  "hard  porcelain"  (pate  dure),  having  a  feldspathic  glaze,  al- 
though it  is  fired  at  a  lower  temperature  than  some  other  similar 
wares;  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  being  about  13000  Centigrade 
or  between  23000  and  24000  Fahrenheit:  a  temperature  about  the 
same  as  that  required  in  the  production  of  the  more  recent  Sevres. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  is  a  highly  translucent  body  capable 
of  decoration  in  an  extended  scale  of  color  which  no  photograph 
can  show.  The  possibilities  include  not  only  the  usual  greens, 
blues,  browns,  etc.,  of  high  temperature  underglaze  decoration,  but 
also  yellows,  reds  and  pinks  of  tones  quite  full  and  deep.  The 
temperature  employed  leaves  but  small  difference  between  the 
degree  which  will  bring  out  the  translucency  of  the  clay  and  that 
which  will  cause  it  to  melt. 

My  experiments  which  led  to  the  production  of  this  ware  extended 
through  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  three  or 
four  months  that  I  have  obtained  a  satisfactory  body.  Before 
undertaking  to  produce  this  porcelain  I  had  worked  in  clay,  but 
my  experience  was  limited  to  the  decoration  of  earthenware  which 
had  been  made  at  a  pottery  where  it  was  afterward  fired. 
To  accomplish  the  entire  process,  to  build  the  vessel  from  the  raw 
materials  up  to  the  firing  which  finished  it,  was  a  new  work  for  me. 
I  had  also  to  accommodate  the  process  to  particular  conditions 
which  were  imposed  by  my  limited  facilities  for  production. 
During  my  experiments  I  think  that  I  have  broken  every  cardinal 
rule  laid  down  for  the  ordinary  use  of  potters.  But  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  ware  having  certain  individual  and  pleasing 
characteristics  which  might  not  have  been  obtained  through  a  strict 
obedience  to  law  and  precedent.  I  have  tried  eighteen  different 
bodies  and  about  forty  fire  glazes.  I  usually  give  the  ware  but  a 
single  firing  instead  of  the  customary  two:  the  biscuit  and  the 
glaze.  The  former  practice  requires  great  care  in  handling  the 
pieces,  as  before  firing,  the  paste  is  extremely  fragile.  But  I  have 
found  my  method  perfectly  practicable,  since  in  the  making  of 
porcelain  the  firing  of  body  and  glaze  is  desirable  because  the  heat 
necessary  to  mature  the  body  is  at  the  same  time  the  agent  which 
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fuses  the  glaze.  Beside,  to  justify  my  work  I  have  the  precedent 
of  the  Chinese  and  of  recent  successful  experiments  at  the  Sevres 
factory.  Furthermore,  I  may  say  that  the  colors  of  the  decora- 
tions are  more  brilliant  when  applied  in  the  raw  body,  and  that 
experts  now  uphold  the  Chinese  who  were  formerly  believed  to 
have  worked  from  impulse,  rather  than  from  knowledge  acquired 
by  thought  and  experiment. 

I  will  add  that  my  work  is  all  done  at  my  home:  a  kiln  with  small 
workshop  attached  having  been  erected  in  my  garden,  where  all 
the  processes  are  executed,  from  the  handling  of  raw  material  up 
to  the  firing  of  the  vessel ;  from  six  to  twenty- four  pieces  being  fin- 
ished at  each  firing. 

As  to  the  decoration,  one  thought  is,  perhaps,  timely.  I  do  not 
think  it  well  that  art  should  be  the  subject  of  passing  fashions. 
What  is  once  good  in  a  decorative  sense  is  good  for  all  time.  What 
is  bad  should  have  no  opportunity  to  exalt  itself  into  a  fetich  which 
all  blindly  worship.  But  new  ideas,  when  time  shall  have  modi- 
fied their  eccentricities,  will  lift  Art  to  a  higher  plane,  and  the 
element  of  novelty  introduced  into  time-worn  motifs  of  ornament 
is  not  to  be  despised.  The  movement  known  as  "L'Art  Nouveau" 
will  and  must  have  influence,  but  it  cannot  be  followed  without 
reason  or  moderation,  except  to  the  detriment  and  degradation  of 
the  Beautiful. 
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About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  New  York  had  its  first  view  of 
Vereshchagin's  pictures;  now,  as  we  go  to  press,  another  is  immi- 
nent— on  November  19  a  view,  to  be  followed  on  November  20  by  a 
sale. 

We  should  like  to  call  Vereschchagin  a  great  painter,  so  good,  ap- 
parently, are  his  intentions;  but  undoubtedly  his  intentions  in  re- 
gard to  painting  are  misplaced.  Literature  must  long  ago  have 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  embrace  him — in  vain. 
His  scenes  of  carnage,  his  canvases  setting  forth  the  childhood  of 
Christ,  his  historical  paintings,  are  so  well  known  that  it  seems  idle 
to  mention  them  individually,  or  to  attempt  to  recall  them  to  the 
reader's  memory.  No  one,  unfortunately,  who  has  ever  seen  any 
of  these  can  forget  it.  We  recall  Von  Moltke's  trite  remark: 
"My  soldiers  shall  not  look  upon  his  canvases.  My  generals — 
that  is  different;  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned  self-control. 
But  the  private  soldiers  must  not  know  before  hand  that  war  is 
thus." 

Nothing  that  is  dreadful  or  loathsome  in  war  has  been  omitted. 
All  its  horrors,  in  most  sickening  portrayal,  are  there.  And  it  is  so 
even  in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  he  aims  at  treating  poetically. 
In  the  series  of  paintings  depicting  the  boyhood  of  Christ  we  find 
this  most  beautiful  figure  in  all  history,  not,  as  our  sense  of  fitness 
would  find  him,  amid  simple  but  cleanly  surroundings — the  clean 
smells  of  the  carpenter's  shop,  the  picturesque  disorder  of  new 
shavings,  the  signs  of  honest,  homely  living,  but  by  chickens  which 
we  dare  not  touch,  and  live  stock  that  would  disgrace  any  Tennes- 
see mountain  farm  yard!  It  is  too  real.  The  artist's  belief  that 
art,  quite  as  much  as  literature,  should  be  the  exponent  of  the  pres- 
ent-day life  leads  him  to  strange  lengths. 

Even  in  portraiture  his  sense  of  realism  runs  all  poetry  out  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  His  portrait  of  an  old  Jew  reminds  us  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  Shylock,  than  which  nothing  more  filthy  can  be 
imagined.  In  the  canvas  entitled  "On  the  March — Bad  News 
from  France,"  we  find  Napoleon,  by  strenuous  use  of  our  eye- 
glasses, in  the  midst  of  most  gorgeous  surroundings.  Who  could 
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possibly  have  noticed  the  surroundings,  gorgeous  or  otherwise,  if 
Napoleon  were  there  to  be  seen! 

No,  Vereshchagin,  or  Verestchagin — you  are  offered  the  choice  in 
spelling — is  not  a  painter;  he  usurps  all  the  provinces  of  literature. 
History  and  description  are  not  art.  The  pictures  of  the  great 
masters  are  interesting  not  because  of  the  story  they  tell,  but  in 
spite  of  it,  and  we  insist  upon  the  fact,  established  in  artists'  minds, 
that  the  subject  makes  no  difference;  that  the  charm  and  merit 
are  in  the  manner  of  painting.  Take  for  instance  the  still  life  of 
the  old  Dutch  painters!  Who  can  say  that  cabbages  and  copper 
cooking  utensils  are  in  themselves  interesting?  But  as  presented 
by  these  masters  who  will  deny  their  interest  and  charm? 
Vereshchagin  is  also  a  writer,  as  perhaps  few  know.  He  is  a  good 
one,  of  course,  for  all  the  elements  of  his  strong  personality  bend 
toward  literature.  His  father  destined  him  for  the  navy,  and  to 
that  end  he  was  educated  in  the  naval  school  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
But  the  fascinations  of  an  artist's  life  outweighed  those  of  the  navy, 
and  we  soon  find  him  studying  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Paris,  and  later  with  Gerome.  He  traveled  through  Turkestan, 
China  and  India;  served  in  the  Caucasus  and  Russo-Turkish  war; 
was  present  at  the  storming  of  Plevna;  was  secretary  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace;  and  we  find  him  again  in  India  in  1882  and  '84. 
A  great  many  of  his  paintings  are  to  be  found  in  Moscow,  among 
which  are  about  twenty  historical  subjects  of  India,  as  many  from 
Turkestan,  and  the  same  number  from  the  Russo-Turkish  war; 
the  sacred  subjects  also  cover  a  large  space. 
The  collection  to  be  seen  at  the  Waldorf  shows  all  the  versatility 
and  much  of  the  best  work  of  this  very  interesting  historian.  His 
handling,  brush  work,  and  glorious  color  are  undisputed.  Tal- 
ented he  certainly  is,  but  one  could  wish  this  talent  turned  in  better 
directions. 

The  man  himself  gives  one  the  impression  of  tremendous  force — 
a  force  never  to  be  exhausted  by  anything,  and  his  keen  eyes  look 
through  to  your  very  soul,  to  find  sincerity,  if  it  is  there.  One 
knows  from  his  work  that  he  is  daring,  and  honesty  itself.  A 
Russian,  a  fighter,  a  worker,  nothing  but  oppression  is  too  hard 
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for  one  of  his  race.  He  has  frozen  in  the  Himalayas,  lain 
wounded  on  the  fields  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  sweltered  in 
India. 

The  province  of  The  Craftsman  is  now  well  established.  Sim- 
plicity and  beauty  are  its  aim.  Let  us  then  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage the  beautiful,  not  the  things  which  exist  merely  by  neces- 
sity. The  horrors  of  war,  the  degradation  of  filth,  the  tawdriness 
of  over-decoration,  these  must  seek  their  portrayal  in  something 
less  sacred  than  art.  To  that  large  majority  of  people,  however, 
to  whom  "the  play's  the  thing,"  Vereshchagin's  pictures  will  al- 
ways be  very  important  and  Vereshchagin  a  good  painter. 

The  most  important  exhibit  of  the  month,  so  far,  is  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Chase  by  John  Sargent,  shown  at  Knoedler's  Galleries,  a 
marvellous  piece  of  execution.  We  are  familiar  with  and  expect 
always  the  execution  from  Sargent,  but  such  a  portrait  as  this 
cannot  be  achieved  often  in  a  man's  career.  The  portrait,  a  three- 
quarters  length,  was  painted  last  summer  and  in  an  extremely 
short  time. 

The  pupils  of  the  New  York  School  of  Art,  which  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Chase,  wishing  to  give  a  portrait  of  him  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  wrote  to  Mr.  Sargent  to  ask  his  price.  The  answer 
was  that  Mr.  Sargent  would  be  most  interested  in  painting 
the  portrait  of  his  contemporary — it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Chase  and  Mr.  Sargent  were  colleagues  in  Paris — and  would  not 
accept  money  for  it.  This  was  not  what  the  art  students  wished, 
and,  writing  to  that  effect,  they  paid  a  nominal  price;  the  portrait 
was  painted  during  the  summer. 

The  effect  of  movement  in  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Chase  is  startling. 
To  those  familiar  with  this  gifted  painter  and  teacher,  it  is  as  if 
they  were  the  subject,  he  the  painter,  who  has  just  whirled  about  in 
one  of  his  flashes,  palette  in  one  hand,  brush  in  the  other,  to  catch 
once  more  the  expression  he  wants.  Or,  it  is  as  if  Mr.  Chase  were 
painting  Mr.  Sargent  while  Mr.  Sargent  was  painting  him — in  a 
neck  to  neck  race. 
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We  are  loath  to  leave  the  scene  and  go  on  up  the  Avenue  to  Durand 
Ruel's,  where  is  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Victor  Huguet,  a 
Frenchman  whose  work  in  this  country  is  so  little  known  as  to  need 
explanation.  He  was  born  May  ist,  1835,  and  died  August  16, 
1902.  A  pupil  of  Marilhat,  Delacroix,  Decamps,  Rousseau  and 
Troyon,  while  apparently  absorbing  but  little  of  all  these  masters, 
he  is  decidedly  a  mixture  of  all. 

This  exhibition  is  entirely  of  subjects  done  in  Egypt,  where,  we  are 
told,  most  of  his  work  was  executed.  Yet  while  his  pictures 
have  been  bought  and  he  has  been  recognized  and  medalled  by 
many  French  museums,  we  cannot  help  the  feeling  that  having 
done  so  well,  he  might  have  done  much  better.  The  work  gives 
us  no  pleasurable  emotion,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
exhibitors  have  decidedly  overestimated  his  importance,  and  we 
go  on  to  the  next  on  our  list,  the  Woman's  Art  Club — a  most  un- 
necessary club — which  is  this  year  exhibiting  at  the  National  Arts 
Club  on  34th  street.  For  if  woman's  work  is  worth  anything,  there 
are  many  exhibitions  open  to  it,  and  if  not  worth  anything  it  should 
not  be  shown. 

There  are  only  a  few  good  water-colors  here  and  the  artists  are 
well  known.  Mrs.  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls,  the  only  one  who 
seems  to  understand  fully  the  province  of  water-color,  sends  the 
study  of  a  clear  transparent  bowl  of  roses,  worth  all  the  Gray  Days, 
the  Foggy  Nights  and  Portraits  of  My  Mother  in  the  show;  and 
the  stained  glass  designs  shown  by  Mrs.  Clara  Weaver  Parrish  are 
delightful  in  their  color  schemes.  Some  interesting  work  on  ooze 
leather  in  color  is  also  shown,  with  specimens  of  burnt-wood — 
some  rather  good  bowls  picked  out  in  water-color  of  dull  greens 
and  pinks;  and  a  candle-stick  with  a  design  in  color  of  that  much 
abused  beauty,  the  peacock  feather. 

Quite  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  a  small  col- 
lection of  pottery  by  Mrs.  H.  Van  Biggie. 

The  opening  of  that  young  but  interesting  body,  the  New  York 
Water  Color  Club,  falls  on  November  29th,  just  too  late  to  be 
noticed  in  this  number  of  The  Craftsman.  Coming  later  than 
usual,  it  does  not  surprise  so  many  artists  who  are  still  in  the  coun- 
try with  unf ramed  work,  and  loath  to  come  into  town  while  the  fall 
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DURING  the  year  1901,  a  number  of  Art  Schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  offered  a  department  in  their 
courses  to  the  Evelyn  Nordhoff  Bindery.  Learning  this, 
the  authorities  of  the  Art  Students  League  asked  that  the  Bind- 
ery have  its  workshop  in  their  building.  This  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  Miss  Florence  Foote  was  appointed  manager  and 
instructor.  The  Bindery  has  opened  in  its  new  quarters  with  as 
many  pupils  as  can  be  accommodated  in  the  limited  space  avail- 
able, and  this,  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  promises  to  be  its  most 
eventful  one. 

The  pupils  of  the  Bindery  begin  by  taking  a  book  apart  and  re- 
binding  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seven  months'  course,  they  have 
covered  the  technique  of  forwarding  and  finishing.  They  are 
then  able  to  work  independently,  having  acquired  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  with  experience  and  application. 
A  delightful  spirit  prevails  in  the  Bindery,  for  Miss  Foote  has  the 
power  of  identifying  herself  with  the  thought  and  interests  of  her 
pupils,  while  she  holds  before  them  the  highest  ideals  of  work. 
Technically  she  is  well  qualified  for  her  position,  having  worked 
in  several  departments  of  applied  art  before  becoming  a  binder. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  American  pupils  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sander- 
son,  and  she  still  spends  a  portion  of  each  summer  at  Hammer- 
smith. She  will  send  to  Scribner's  November  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  her  recent  work:  a  book  bound  in  golden  brown  levant,  with 
inlay  of  light  blue  and  conventional  gold  tooling. 
The  Hammersmith  Publishing  Society  has  recently  sent  out  from 
the  Doves  Press  and  Bindery  two  tracts  in  the  interests  of  the  high- 
er Socialism  and  of  good  craftsmanship.  One  is  a  lecture  upon 
William  Morris,  written  and  delivered  by  the  son-in-law  of  the 
great  Englishman,  J.  W.  Mackail;  the  other  is  two-fold,  consisting 
of  the  "Ecce  Mundus"  and  aThe  Book  Beautiful"  of  Cobden-San- 
derson;  the  first  outlining  industrial  possibilities  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  bookbinders'  gild,  the  second  treating  of  calligraphy 
printing  and  illustration,  and  finally  of  The  Book  Beautiful  as  a 
whole. 
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for  the 
"  "Wal- 
"Walter 


HE  Art  of  Walter  Crane" 
is  a  large,  beautiful  volume, 
written  by  P.  G.  Konody, 
published  by  George  Bell 
and  Sons,  London,  and  printed  at  the 
Chiswick  Press  in  the  same  city.  It  is 
illustrated  with  photogravures  and  col- 
ored plates,  as  well  as  with  line  cuts 
which  are  set  into  the  text.  The  book 
is  at  once  a  history  and  a  criticism  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  artist  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  treats  every  phase 
of  Mr.  Crane's  many-sided  activity,  and 
while  it  is  thoroughly  sympathetic,  it  is 
in  no  sense  an  unqualified  eulogy.  Its 
most  important  chapters  are  entitled: 
"Art  and  Socialism;"  "Art 
Nursery;"  "Book  Illustrations: 
ter  Crane  the  Painter;"  and 
Crane  the  Craftsman." 
The  passage  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  places  and  ranks  Mr.  Crane 
among  English  artists  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered as  one  which  succinctly  de- 
scribes a  period  of  great  importance.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  first  chapter 
and  contains  the  following  appreciation 
of  two  noted  men: 

"During  the  last  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  art  of  England  has 
passed  through  the  initial  stages  of  a 
movement  which  may  well  be  likened  to 
the  great  Renascence  of  Italian  art,  a 
movement  the  importance  of  which  it 
must  needs  be  difficult  to  gauge  for  eyes 
which  are  as  yet  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  object  under  observation,  that  it 
is  wellnigh  impossible  for  them  to  get 
the  right  focus  and  to  avoid  a  distorted 


impression.  To  the  historian  of  the 
next  generation  must  be  left  the  task  of 
allotting  their  correct  position  to  the 
leaders  of  the  English  Renascence;  but 
to  whatever  place  the  majority  of  our 
reformers  in  artistic  matters  may  then 
be  relegated,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  two  names  will  stand  out 
conspicuously,  like  isolated  high  peaks 
about  the  minor  summits:  they  are  the 
names  of  William  Morris  and  Walter 
Crane." 

In  defining  Mr.  Crane's  characteristics 
and  rank  as  a  painter  and  draughtsman, 
the  author  gives  utterance  to  several 
truths  of  wide  application  and  great 
pertinence.  For  example  he  writes: 
"Mr.  Crane's  accumulated  knowledge 
has  in  many  instances  proved  anything 
but  beneficial  to  his  work.  He  knows 
too  much  and  has  not  enough  inspira- 
tion        Furthermore,    the    great 

facility  acquired  by  constant  practice  has 
made  him  discard  the  model  and  rely  en- 
tirely on  his  faculty  for  retaining  visual 
images  in  his  memory.  Although  this 
habit  of  constructing  a  design  without 
the  aid  of  a  model  may  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  decorative  character  of 
his  work,  it  has  frequently  resulted  in 
faulty  drawing,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  proportions  of  his  figures  are  hope- 
lessly incorrect.  .  .  .  His  pictures 
are  intended  to  teach,  to  educate,  to  ele- 
vate: they  have  a  'tendency,'  and  tend- 
ency in  a  work  of  art  is  like  a  millstone 
round  a  swimmer's  neck." 
Under  the  head  of  "Art  for  the  Nurs- 
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ery"  there  also  occur  certain  passages  of 
interest  to  the  educator  and  the  parent. 
Mr.  Crane  is  here  called  the  "academ- 
ician of  the  nursery,"  and  surely  the  title 
is  most  justly  conferred.  His  work  as 
deviser  and  illustrator  of  children's 
books  is  ranked  as  the  most  direct  ex- 
pression of  his  genius.  To  borrow  the 
words  of  the  critic:  "There  is  some- 
thing in  these  drawings  of  even  greater 
educational  value  than  the  grafting  of 
the  shoot  of  refinement  on  the  naturally 
wild  plant  of  the  infantile  taste:  the 
scrupulous  correctness  in  every  slight 
detail  of  the  archaeological  setting  of 
the  scenes  enacted,  by  means  of  which 
invaluable  instruction  is  conveyed  in  an 
agreeable  and  playful  manner."  The 
truth  of  this  judgment  can  not  be 
doubted.  For  in  reviewing  even  the 
small  choice  of  illustrations  from  Wal- 
ter Crane's  children's  books  contained 
in  Mr.  Konody's  volume,  one  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  tendency  therein 
shown  to  give  accurate  artistic  instruc- 
tion by  the  eye,  with  the  endless  variety 
of  decorative  color-schemes,  and  with 
the  symbolism  of  the  color  itself  so  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  imagination, 
which  is  the  mental  faculty  of  the  child 
first  to  be  quickened  and  developed. 
In  the  chapter  upon  Book  Illustration 
much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  spacing, 
lettering  and  title  pages  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Crane's  work.  And  in  this 
connection  one  meets  the  statement  that 
"the  great  improvement  in  the  printing 
of  books  during  the  last  two  decades  is 
mainly  due  to  the  artist  under  consider- 
ation." 
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Later  in  the  book,  Mr.  Crane  is  repre- 
sented as  "a  fiery  advocate  for  the  union 
of  art  and  industry,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  artistic  beauty  into  every-day 
life,  into  the  dwelling-house  and  into 
every  article  of  daily  use."  He  is 
shown  to  be  a  thorough  craftsman,  influ- 
encing the  world  by  his  visible  and  ma- 
terial accomplishments,  and  working 
with  hand  and  brain  rather  than  by 
propaganda  for  the  revival  of  the  old- 
time  and  happy  relations  between  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful. 
Taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Konody's  volume 
upon  "The  Art  of  Walter  Crane"  is  a 
solid  contribution  to  "Arts  and  Crafts" 
literature  and  one  which  no  interested 
spectator  of  the  movement  can  well  af- 
ford to  ignore.  (George  Bell  and  Sons, 
London.) 

"European  and  Japanese  Gardens"  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting  and  scholarly 
book  consisting  of  a  series  of  essays  by 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  These  papers  were  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  above-named  organiza- 
tion held  in  Washington,  three  years 
since,  and  they  have  been  published  with 
the  view  of  furthering  a  closer  connec- 
tion than  now  exists  in  America  between 
the  architecture  of  the  house  and  the 
design  of  the  garden. 
Italian,  French,  English  and  Japanese 
gardens  are  here  criticised,  the  special 
type  of  each  national  art  being  treated 
by  a  separate  writer.  The  first  essay  by 
Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  of  Columbia 
University,  opens  with  the  definition, 
original  and  pleasing,  that  "a  garden  is 
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a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  human- 
ized." The  subject  of  this  paper  is  the 
"Italian  Formal  Garden,"  in  consider- 
ing which  the  author  clearly  brings  out 
a  fact  noted  or  at  least  implied  by  critics 
in  every  other  branch  of  the  art  of  the 
peninsula:  namely,  that  the  Italians,  as 
the  holders  of  the  classic  tradition,  re- 
gard the  landscape  simply  as  a  decora- 
tive setting  for  man's  action  and  social 
life;  that  they,  with  few  exceptions — 
notably  that  of  Horace  among  the  an- 
cients, and  of  Carducci  among  the 
moderns — have  small  sympathy  with 
Nature  and  little  sentiment  for  the  infi- 
nite. And  in  reading  Professor  Ham- 
lin's essay  one  can  not  but  recall  Rob- 
ert Browning's  "Fra  Lippo,"  as  he  says 
in  allusion  to  the  city  of  Florence: 
"Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or  no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river's 

line, 
The    mountain    round    it    and    the   sky 

above, 
Much  more  the  faces  of  man,  woman, 

child, 
These  are  the  frame  to?" 
Having  thus  accentuated  the  purpose  of 
the  Italian  formal  garden  and  the  special 
conditions  under  which  it  was  designed, 
the  writer  discusses   the  chief   features 
which  compose  this  place  of  beauty  and 
refined    pleasure:    terrace-walls,    balus- 
trades, stairs  and  gate-ways,  loggie  and 
casin'i,  and  the  treatment  of  fountains. 
The  last  feature  is  especially  interesting 
as  discussed  by  Professor  Hamlin,  who 
shows  by  both  word  and  picture  how  a 
very  small  volume  of  water  is  made  to 


produce  a  maximum  effect  by  repeated 
interruptions  and  changes  of  its  move- 
ment :  issuing  from  a  reservoir  above  and 
passing  downward  through  a  series  of 
basins,  until  it  reaches  a  flower-garden. 
Altogether,  this  essay  is  most  satisfac- 
tory, since  it  thoroughly  defines  the  thing 
of  which  it  treats,  and  would  make  plain 
to  one  wholly  ignorant  of  the  subject  the 
plan,  characteristics,  essentials  and  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Italian  garden.  The  essay 
is  also  equally  valuable  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  palaces,  villas  and 
parks  of  Rome,  Florence  and  Naples. 
For  such  persons  it  will  clarify  and  coor- 
dinate memories  which  without  such  ex- 
planations would  remain  confused  and 
fragmentary. 

A  word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to 
the  diction  of  Professor  Hamlin,  which 
is  simple,  elegant  and  suited  to  painting 
a  landscape  accented  by  the  stone-pine, 
yew  and  ilex,  and  exhaling  the  same 
spirit  that  animated  the  Roman  Horace, 
when  he  wrote  "In  praise  of  Country 
Life." 

Another  interesting  paper  contained  in 
this  book  describes  the  French  garden. 
It  contains  the  appreciative  and  accurate 
judgment  that  "the  French  people  seem 
always  to  have  felt  an  instinctive  delight 
in  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  open  air: 
in  flowers  and  trees,  and  vistas  and  run- 
ning waters — which  led  them  to  bring 
all  these  things  into  their  own  homes,  to 
add  them  as  so  many  intimate  features 
of  the  greater  house." 
The  writer  of  the  essay,  Mr.  John  Galen 
Howard,   specializes  and   condenses   his 
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thought  into  the  consideration  of  a  single 
artist :  the  creator  of  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles,   Le   Notre,   whom   he   calls   the 
Shakspere  of  the  art  of  gardening.     Mr. 
Howard  justifies  his  classification  by  say- 
ing that  throughout  the  history  of  gar- 
dening "there  is  one  man,  and  one  only, 
of    such    commanding    genius    that    his 
name  is  a  household  word  and  his  chief 
work   a   recognized    classic."     He    con- 
tinues the  comparison  by  showing  that 
Le  Notre  further  resembled   Shakspere 
in  that  he  was  content  to  take  the  mate- 
rial ready  at  hand  and  perfect  it;  that 
he  did  not  search  in  remote  places  for 
new   motives   on    which    to   build.     To 
quote  directly  a  most  inspiring  passage, 
Mr.  Howard  says:  "The  poise,  the  in- 
sight, the  imagination  of  genius  of  the 
first  order  was  his;  but  he  saw  his  field 
large  enough  in  perfecting  and  in  inter- 
preting what  his  predecessors  had  pre- 
pared   for    him.     The    quintessence    of 
genius    and    of    wisdom,    this, — not    to 
throw  away  as  nothing  worth  the  skill 
of  preceding  ages  and  his  own,  but  to 
seize  it,  treasure  it,  transmute  it  in  the 
alembic  of  his  own  personality, — put  it 
forth  at  last  pure  gleaming  metal  of  cre- 
ative   power.     Of    such    stuff   was    the 
originality  of  Shakspeare  in  poetry  and 
of   Le   Notre   in   gardening.     Of   what 
immense   interest  it  would   be  to  show 
how  this  principle  holds  through  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  arts — that  he  is  greatest 
who  can  take  what  other  men  have  done 
and   better  it,   perfect  it, — not  he  who 
presumptuously  shatters   traditions,   try- 
ing, as  it  were,  what  no  one  has  ever 
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succeeded  in  doing,  anew  and  alone  to 
construct  an  art  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness." 

In  meeting  with  writing  such  as  this, 
which  is  plainly  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  thought  rather  than  something 
laboriously  wrought  out,  the  reader  is 
made  to  feel  the  sisterhood  existing  be- 
tween all  the  arts,  and  to  rejoice  that 
sculptors,  painters,  architects  and  crafts- 
men are  again  becoming  all  that  they 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  during 
the  Renascence:  through  scholars  and 
men  of  deep  thought.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1902.) 

"Bookbinding  and  Care  of  Books,"  by 
Douglas  Cockerell,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
manuals  upon  the  artistic  crafts  edited 
by  W.  R.  Lethaby.  This  series  is  pub- 
lished in  the  effort  to  provide  from  the 
point  of  view  of  experts  trustworthy 
text-books  of  workshop  practice.  A  sec- 
ondary object  is  to  place  artistic  crafts- 
manship before  the  people  as  a  means  of 
reasonable,  remunerative  and  agreeable 
occupation,  as  also  to  influence  men  and 
women  of  education  to  enter  the  produc- 
tive crafts. 

The  volume  upon  bookbinding  is  a  com- 
plete text-book  giving  detailed  processes 
with  full  illustrations.  It  is  intended  to 
aid  craftsmen  and  librarians  in  the  selec- 
tion of  sound  methods  of  binding  books 
and  to  supplement,  not  to  supplant,  the 
training  of  the  workshop.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.) 

"Mountain  Playmates,"  is  the  title  of  a 


Group  of  Baskets 


By  the   Misses  Francis,  Plainfield,  Conn. 


Group    of    Lamps  By  Joseph  H.  Taft,  New  York,  Gustave  Guerschner,  Vienna,  Austria,  and  other  artists 


Group  of  Pottery 


By   the  Art  Department  of  The  Sophie   Newcomb    Memorial    College,    New  Orleans,   La. 


\i  i  dlework   Screen 


By  The   Decrficld  Society  of  Art   Needlework,   Dcerfield,   Mass. 
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volume  of  short  papers  by  Mrs.  Helen 
R.  Albee,  who  is  known  in  the  world  of 
craftsmanship  for  her  development  of 
the  Abnakee  Hooked  Rug.  The  book  is 
a  chronicle  of  the  simple,  cultured  life  of 
two  persons  in  the  mountain  district  of 
New  Hampshire.  Many  of  the  head- 
ings of  the  papers  have  a  classical  flavor, 
as  for  example:  "Bucolics;"  "Works  and 
Days"  and  "Pagan  Rites,"  while  the 
writing  shows  a  thought  not  unlike  that 
of  a  once  much-read  and  always  charm- 
ing book  of  Alphonse  Karr's:  "Journeys 
about  my  Garden."  Mrs.  Albee's  book 
should  do  a  real  work  among  people 
whose  lives  are  confined  to  rural  places 
difficult  of  access,  since  it  indicates  sim- 
ple, available  means  for  filling  lonely 
days  with  interest  and  beauty.  Among 
all  the  papers  "The  Enchanted  Rug"  is 
the  most  pleasing  and  practical,  since  it 
is  the  story  of  real  experience  and  of 
work  actually  accomplished. 

"How  to  Make  Baskets,"  by  Mary 
White. 

The  great  attention  now  given  to  the  art 
of  basketry  in  school,  training-class  and 
society,  justifies  the  appearance  of  this 
manual,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  com- 
plete guide  to  the  work.  To  quote  from 
the  descriptive  notice:  "Miss  WTiite 
describes  in  detail  the  few  necessary  im- 
plements and  materials,  and  then  tells 
how  to  weave,  first  the  simpler  forms, 
next,  the  more  difficult  patterns,  and 
finally  the  complicated  and  beautiful 
work  for  which  the  Indians  were  once 
famous,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  be- 
coming a  lost  art." 


At  the  end  of  the  manual  and  like  a 
happy  after-thought,  a  chapter  is  added 
upon  "What  the  basket  means  to  the 
Indian."  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York,  1902.) 

"A  Painter's  Moods"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  sonnets  and  lyrics  written  by 
the  well-known  painter,  Mr.  Frederick 
Crowninshield.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  subjects  are,  in  most  cases,  artistic, 
and  the  treatment  is  invariably  refined. 
The  acute  sensibility  of  the  writer  would 
at  once  impress  a  reader  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Crowninshield's  profession,  and  the  dic- 
tion of  each  fragment  displays  fine  schol- 
arly attainments.  A  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  reveals  the  eclectic  taste  and 
large  sympathies  of  the  writer,  and  the 
sonnets  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  composed  are  ideas  or  motifs 
delicately  sketched  out,  which  doubtless 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Crowninshield  as 
he  has  stood  in  the  presence  of  an  his- 
toric scene,  or  some  famous  statue  or 
picture,  as  he  has  mingled  in  society,  or 
sat  alone  in  his  studio  absorbed  in  work. 
The  book  will  not  rise  above  a  succes 
d'estime,  but  some  few  of  the  sonnets 
deserve  to  be  known;  as  for  example, 
the  one  named :  "At  Evensong,"  which 
renders  rapidly  and  truly  the  impression 
made  by  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  church 
at  twilight.  Two  others  entitled:  "To 
an  Actress,"  are  subtle  character-studies 
in  miniature.  But  the  best,  perhaps,  of 
the  entire  volume  is  one  which  describes 
the  Italian  language  within  the  narrow 
frame  of  verse  and  rhyme  more  strik- 
ingly than  a  philologist  could  do  in  a 
hundred  pages  of  scientific  writing. 
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The  United  Crafts  Competition 
Number  Two 

HE  Editors  of  The  Craftsman  offer  three  prizes  for 
designs  for  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  mural  panel 
A  A  in  the  United  Crafts  lecture  hall.  Specifications 
and  measurements  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  All  drawings  must  be  full  size,  in  black  and  white,  or  in 
some  other  medium  which  will  readily  reproduce,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  outline.  They  must  be  sent  by  express 
and  arrive  at  the  offices  of  The  United  Crafts  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary i,  1903.  Express  charges  must  be  prepaid.  It  is  purposed 
to  publish  the  awards  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Craftsman.  The 
editors  have  secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ernest  I.  White  of  Syra- 
cuse, Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Howe 
of  New  York,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  judges. 
The  subjects  suggested  for  competition  are  incidents  from  the  lives 
of  the  great  mediaeval  craftsmen  of  France,  Germany  or  the  Low 
Countries,  or  scenes  from  the  experiences  of  William  Morris  and 
his  followers  in  modern  England.  It  is  also  requested  that  con- 
spicuous use  be  made  of  the  device  and  legend  of  The  United 
Crafts  as  they  are  shown  herewith.  The  second  of  the  first  series 
of  competitions  begins  with  the  present  and  December  number  of 
The  Craftsman,  and  will  be  known  as  The  United  Crafts  Design 
Competition  No.  2.  All  drawings  submitted  should  be  marked 
accordingly.     The  conditions  of  this  competition  follow: 

The  prize  drawings  become  the  property  of  The  United  Crafts, 
who  reserve  the  right  to  produce  them  in  The  Craftsman,  and  of 
executing  the  same  on  the  walls  of  their  lecture  hall,  at  any  time 
when  they  shall  so  desire. 
All  unsuccessful  drawings  will  be  returned. 

CONDITIONS:  Each  drawing  to  be  marked  with  a  distinguish- 
ing sign  and  accompanied  by  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envel- 
ope, the  envelope  to  be  marked  with  a  sign  corresponding  to  that 
on  the  drawing.  Drawings  must  reach  the  office  of  The  Crafts- 
man not  later  than  January  I,  IQO3.  Express  must  be  prepaid. 
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Competition  Number  Two 

AWARDS:  First  prize     ....'. $100.00 

Second  prize $0.00 

Third  prize 2J.00 
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Platform  end  of  Lecture  Hall 

This  room  is  about  jo  feet  long 
and 37  feet  wide,  with  platform 
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2"^  mural  panels  '"SB"  ar?  of  burlap,  and  form 
a  continuous  frieze  around  the  lecture  hall.  They 
■will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  later  competition 


IN  the  Middle  Ages,  each  master- 
workman  adopted  some  device  or 
legend  which,  displayed  upon  every 
object  of  his  creation,  came  finally  to 
represent  his  individuality  as  completely 
as  did  his  face  or  voice. 
Certain  of  these  legends  were  so  signifi- 
cant and  so  happily  chosen  that  they 
passed  from  craftsman  to  craftsman, 
and  from  country  to  country.  Among 
such  may  be  mentioned  the  Als  ich 
kanne  (if  I  can),  which  appears  written 
across  the  canvases  of  Jan  van  Eyck, 
the  early  Flemish  painter. 
The  same  legend  was  adopted  by 
William  Morris,  when,  in  early  man- 
hood, he  visited  the  Low  Countries  and 
became  interested  in  the  mediaeval  arts 


«B 

and  crafts.  The  English  workman  used 
the  legend  in  French  translation:  the  Si 
je  puis  appearing  first  in  the  tapestries 
which  he  designed  for  his  own  dwelling, 
and  afterward  in  various  objects  which 
he  made  and  sold. 

Used  as  a  craft-mark  for  the  third  time, 
the  legend,  done  into  modern  Flemish, 
Als  ik  kan,  appears  upon  every  object 
made  in  the  workshops  of  The  United 
Crafts.  It  here  forms  an  interesting 
device  with  a  joiner's  compass,  which 
is  the  most  primitive  and  distinctive  tool 
of  the  worker  in  wood.  Finally,  below 
the  compass,  the  name  of  the  head  of 
The  United  Crafts,  Stickley,  appears 
upon  a  tablet  in  a  fac-simile  of  hand- 
writing. 
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Ci)ere  can  be  no  great  school 
of  art  unless  artistic  tastes 
are  Developed  in  etoerp  toaife 
of  life,  anti  ti)is  can  onip  be 
obtained  bp  fostering  ti)e 
taste  for  artistic  decoration 
in  tlje  tjome. 


Mill  for  pounding  the  rock 


Potter's  Wheel 

Porcelain  works,  Deh-hua,  China 
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Drying  the  freshly  moulded  ware 


Glazing 
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Cup — Black  Pottery.     Modeled  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Perkins 
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Cup — Black  Pottery.     Modeled  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Perkins 
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Group — Black  Pottery.     Modeled  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Perkins 
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Vase — Black  Pottery.     Modeled  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Perkins 
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Rookwonil  Vase — Standard  ware 
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Rookwood  Vase   and   Candlesticks 
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Rookwood  Vases — end  subjects,  Standard  ware;  middle  subject,  Mat  glaze 


Rookwood   Tile  Fireplace 
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Rookwood  Faience  Fireplace 
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Foreword 

THE  Craftsman  offers  in  its  present  issue  a  number  largely 
devoted  to  the  fine  and  the  industrial  arts. 
The- first  article:  "German  and  Netherlander,"  is  pre- 
sented as  an  argument  to  show  that  civic  spirit  and  good 
craftsmanship  were  the  fertile  causes  which  produced 
the  art  of  the  Teutonic  countries.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the  article 
may  suggest  to  those  who  shall  read  it  the  fact  that  art  has  a  func- 
tion all  other  than  its  priceless  value  as  a  means  to  beautify  and  to 
sweeten  life;  that  it  has  a  direct  material  and  economic  importance, 
if  it  be  made  an  integral,  inseparable  part  of  daily  life,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  teeming,  laborious  cities  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  Fran- 
conia  and  the  Low  Countries. 

It  would  not  be  well,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  re-establish  old 
conditions,  but  as  men  arise  for  the  times,  so  do  ideals  of  institu- 
tions fitted  to  existing  necessities  offer  themselves  to  the  thoughtful 
and  the  well-instructed.  Therefore,  the  scheme  of  social  democ- 
racy outlined  by  Professor  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  in  his  paper,  "A 
School  of  Industrial  Art,"  should  command  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  general  welfare  of  our  country.  A 
convincing  power,  born  of  truth,  lies  in  the  words  of  this  teacher 
and  thinker,  when  he  says :  "The  time  has  come  for  schools  whose 
aim  shall  be  to  serve  the  needs  of  modern  industrial  democracy, 
that  shall  build  upon  that  fine  instinct  for  workmanship  that  is  the 
very  life  of  industry  when  not  permeated  by  caste,  schools  that 
shall  declare:  'The  ideal  university  is  a  place  where  nothing  use- 
less is  taught.'  .  .  The  new  school  will  start  with  the  constructive 
energies;  it  will  unite  the  senses  with  the  brain;  it  will  exalt  the 
active  over  the  passive  life;  it  will  love  knowledge  for  its  service; 
it  will  make  a  real  and  not  a  false  use  of  books ;  it  will  test  produc- 
tion not  alone  by  its  pecuniary  results  but  by  human  values — 
whether  it  yields  pleasure  or  pain.  .  .  .  The  chief  agency  of  pop- 
ular education  will  be  the  very  labor  through  which  life  is  sus- 
tained." 

The  cause  of  the  people  is  also  supported  in  the  practical  paper 
upon  "Art  in  the  Schools,"  by  Katherine  Louise  Smith,  a  writer 
who  proposes  simple  and  easily  attainable  means  by  which  the 
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Foreword 

best  elements  of  urban  life  may  be  extended  to  our  less  prosperous 
and  populous  regions. 

Lovers  of  the  industrial  arts,  considered  in  their  products,  rather 
than  in  their  social  and  economic  significance,  will  derive  pleasure 
from  a  group  of  short  illustrated  articles  upon  ceramics.  The 
first  of  this  group  contains  a  suggestive  comparison  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  French  porcelain,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
commentary  upon  two  forms  of  civilization,  the  conservative  and 
the  progressive.  Then  follow  notes  of  interest  upon  the  history 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery,  together  with  a 
short  account  of  some  of  the  materials  and  the  processes  there 
employed.  The  accompanying  plates  show  that  the  science  and 
the  aesthetic  sense  of  a  young  nation  have  produced  objects  of 
industrial  art  rivaling  those  created  by  the  great  craftsmen  of 
Europe.  In  the  same  group  of  papers  are  found  the  records  of 
two  successful  experiments:  the  one  the  work,  or  rather  the  pas- 
time of  a  sculptor;  the  other,  a  patient  development  of  a  homely, 
despised  substance  into  a  ware  which  is  now  admitted  into 
museums  and  the  cabinets  of  amateurs. 

In  the  present  issue  the  department  of  notes  and  reviews  has  been 
extended,  while  for  the  near  future  other  additions  are  contem- 
plated. 

The  February  Craftsman  is  announced  as  a  "Country-House 
Number,"  and  it  will  contain  a  number  of  elevations  and  plans  by 
well-known  architects,  which  will  offer,  at  a  timely  season  of  the 
year,  valuable  suggestions  to  the  builder  and  the  decorator. 
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German  and  Netherlander :    Their  Gilds  and 
Art  Irene  Sargent 

CIVIC  spirit  and  good  craftsmanship  were  the  producing 
causes  of  the  rich  art  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
This  statement  proves  itself  true  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
careless  visitor  to  the  cities  of  the  Rhineland  and  the 
Elbe,  Franconia,  Belgium  and  Holland.  While  Ital- 
ian art  was  the  expression  of  a  religious  impulse  closely  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  Teutonic  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  were  the  instruments  used  by  the  citizen- 
gilds  and  commercial  leagues  to  indicate  their  power,  their  spirit- 
ual significance  and  their  material  wealth.  The  art  of  Italy  was 
fostered  by  the  Church,  and  its  earliest  representatives  alternately 
prayed  and  painted.  Teutonic  art  passed  without  delay  from  the 
cloister  to  the  workshop,  and  developed  among  the  sturdy  burghers 
of  laborious  and  teeming  towns.  It  was  not  called  into  being  to 
glorify  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience,  or  to  gratify  princes, 
spiritual  or  temporal.  It  was  an  art  created  by  and  for  the  people. 
Its  highest  expressions  are  materialistic  and  splendid.  Such  was 
the  genius  of  the  great  Fleming,  Rubens,  who,  according  to  the 
witty  saying  of  a  famous  French  critic,  "mounted  to  Olympus,  with 
his  heels  weighted  down  with  quintals  of  Dutch  cheese."  Such 
the  genius  of  all  these  Northern  artists  who  lived,  not  apart  from 
real  affairs,  in  convent  or  at  court,  but  mingled  daily  with  their 
fellows  in  the  Rathaus,  the  gild-chapter  and  the  studio-workshop. 
The  rise  and  development  of  Teutonic  art  is  best  treated  by  "the 
comparative  method":  by  showing  how  essentially  this  growth 
differed  from  the  system  which  rose  and  flourished  southward  of 
the  Alps.  In  common,  both  systems  strike  their  roots  into  that 
most  organic  of  all  historic  periods:  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
southern  system  flowered  from  a  religious  impulse.  The  northern 
developed  from  an  equally  sincere,  although  a  less  spiritual  move- 
ment. Italian  art,  true  to  its  heredity,  was  centralized.  It  set 
forth  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  illuminated  the  stories 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  gave 
the  Bible  to  the  people.  It  became  a  powerful  engine  of  the 
Church.     Teutonic  art,  on  the  contrary,  tended  toward  decentral- 
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ization.  It  is  an  expression  of  individualism,  it  is  impatient  of 
rules  and  daring  in  experiment.  It  contains  a  grotesque  element 
and  calls  nothing  common  or  unclean.  Its  types  were  common- 
place and  its  means  simple.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  accompani- 
ment and  necessity  of  every-day  life. 

The  development  of  Teutonic  art,  in  all  its  phases,  followed  upon 
the  establishment  of  municipal  corporations,  and  these  bodies 
themselves  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  parliamentary  system  where- 
by the  people  of  mediaeval  Europe  first  found  voice  and  function 
in  affairs  of  State.  The  parliament,  the  gild  and  the  university: 
these  three  great  bodies  corporate,  so  nearly  synchronous  in  their 
origin,  counteracted  the  evil  features  of  Teutonic  individualism, 
just  as  the  English  Reform  Bill  of  1832  laid  the  still  threatening 
ghost  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  an  effect  of  the  parliamentary 
system,  Northern  Europe,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
thickly  scattered  with  thriving  towns.  The  commoners  had  con- 
quered their  citizen-rights,  and  proud  in  their  new  sense  of  owner- 
ship, they  sought  to  beautify  their  possessions  and  surroundings. 
Art  and  literature  came  into  bloom,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
wide-spread  popular  enthusiasm;  just  as,  following  upon  the 
political  advances  of  1832  came  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  rise  of 
Victorian  poetry  with  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and,  later,  the 
revival  of  British  painting. 

It  does  not  therefore  derogate  from  the  worth  of  Teutonic  art  to 
say  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  an  intense  civic  pride.  And  to 
justify  this  statement  we  have  but  to  glance  at  the  accomplishments 
of  this  race,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  in  the  several 
departments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  music.  In 
the  Free  Cities  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  the  districts  thread- 
ed by  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  on  the  marshy  plains  of  the  Nether- 
lands, successive  generations  of  burghers  yielded  up  their  wealth 
of  brain  and  craft  and  purse  to  build  cathedrals  and  council  halls, 
to  set  up  shrines  and  pulpits  and  fountains,  to  educate  the  musical 
sense  of  the  people  by  the  chime  and  the  chorale,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  painting  the  memories  of  civic  pageants  and  festivals.  Truly, 
this  was  a  period  vitalized  by  a  sense  of  social  duty  and  personal 
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faithfulness.  The  religion  of  industry  pervaded  the  Northern 
cities,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have  produced  the  highest  form  of 
secular  life  that  human  society  has  yet  reached;  since  master  and 
man,  wise  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  were  brought  by  the  gilds 
into  a  state  of  forced  interdependence,  and  made  to  feel  the  power 
of  social  obligation. 

The  scenes  of  this  burgher  life  necessarily  became  dear  to  those 
who  enjoyed  so  high  a  degree  of  power,  freedom  and  material 
wealth.  They  were  therefore  reproduced  in  art,  through  the 
working  of  that  "play-impulse"  which  leads  men  to  imitate  what- 
ever is  agreeable,  beautiful,  impressive,  or  grand  in  their  surround- 
ings. To  this  end  the  art  of  painting  lent  itself  the  most  easily,  and 
therefore  to  this  single  art  it  were  best  to  confine  our  considerations 
and  argument. 

As  time  progressed,  the  tendency  toward  realism  in  Teutonic 
painting  became  stronger  and  stronger.  All  that  was  superlative 
and  abstract,  all  that  betrayed  philosophic  motive  or  literary  tend- 
ency was  eliminated  therefrom.  The  earliest  schools:  those  of 
Prague,  Westphalia  and  Cologne,  with  their  mystic  masters,  fell; 
while  Wohlgemuth,  Diirer  and  Cranach,  who  reached  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  left  no  disciples  worthy  of  the 
name;  for  they,  with  all  their  skill  and  their  devotion  to  art,  were 
metaphysicians,  theologians  and  litterateurs,  rather  than  artists 
pure  and  simple.  One  German  painter  only  can  be  taken  as  typi- 
fying perfectly  the  spirit  of  Teutonic  art,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
say  that  this  is  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  He  was  the  painter 
of  secular  life,  his  fame  rests  upon  his  portraits,  and  when  called 
to  produce  altar-pieces,  he  represented  sacred  scenes  as  family 
gatherings  of  opulent  burghers.  The  art  of  Holbein  was  spo- 
radic. It  bloomed  as  from  a  chance  seed  scattered  by  the  wind 
and  it  left  no  successors.  Imitators  of  the  Italian  schools  sprang 
up  and  choked  the  indigenous  art  of  Germany,  while  its  close  rela- 
tive, fostered  by  favorable  climatic  and  social  influences,  devel- 
oped in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  history  of  art  in  these  provinces  has  been  compared  with  the 
history  of  Greece,  in  that  it  has  a  Divine,  an  Heroic  and  a  Human 
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period.  And  the  parallel  might  be  extended  by  adding  a  fourth 
period:  a  decadence,  ending  in  servitude,  when,  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  the  art  and  the  political  importance  of  Hol- 
land sank  together,  while  the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women 
who  had  sustained  without  flinching  the  Spanish  sieges  of  Haar- 
lem and  Maestricht  and  Leyden  knew  no  sentiment  beyond  the 
craving  for  peace  and  material  comfort.  And  these  degenerates 
were  content  to  retire  from  out  the  large  atmosphere  of  freedom 
into  the  narrow  darkness  of  their  counting-houses,  there,  like  Mar- 
lowe's Jew  of  Malta,  to  gloat  over  their  piles  of  gold  and  their 
"seld-seen"  costly  gems. 

These  successive  periods  of  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  form  an 
instructive  evolutionary  series.  They  show  that  the  object  of  this 
art,  unlike  that  of  Italy,  is  to  fit  man  to  his  surroundings.  What  we 
may  name  the  Divine  or  Epic  period,  began  with  the  School  of 
Bruges,  of  which  the  chief  masters  are  the  brothers  Van  Eyck, 
Roger  Van  der  Weyden  and  Hans  Memling.  At  this  time,  that 
is,  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bruges  occupied 
relations  to  the  world  similar  to  those  which  are  held  by  the  Lon- 
don of  our  own  day.  A  hundred  ships  passed  daily  through  her 
water-ways;  her  goldsmiths,  numbering  thousands  and  organized 
into  a  gild,  formed  an  entire  division  of  the  territorial  army. 
Further  than  this,  Bruges  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  three  fairest 
cities  of  the  continent.  Her  gilds  had  made  her  populous,  pros- 
perous and  proud.  They  had  infused  her  with  a  self-conscious, 
forceful  municipal  life,  and  through  their  influence,  her  skilled 
workmen  had  come  to  fulfill  the  functions  which,  in  Plato's  Ideal 
Republic,  are  divided  among  the  artisans,  the  soldiers  and  the 
legislators.  In  this  Flemish  town,  the  artisans  were  the  State. 
And  the  rights  of  citizenship,  no  longer  restricted  to  a  few  individ- 
uals and  based  upon  heredity,  as  in  the  ancient  Republics,  were  the 
reward  of  honest  and  intelligent  labor.  There,  at  least,  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  be  content  with  his  surroundings,  as  both  his 
mind  and  his  body  were  engaged  in  healthy  activity.  So  he  con- 
ceived of  Heaven  and  the  life  to  come  as  the  glorification  and  the 
complement  of  the  material  world  which  he  knew.  So,  the  Flem- 
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ish  painter,  himself  an  artisan  and  gildsman,  when  called  to  treat 
religious  subjects,  did  not  philosophize  and  syllogize.  He  simply 
painted  what  he  saw  about  him:  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  types 
of  humanity  which  crossed  his  daily  path,  and  the  works  of  indus- 
trial art  which  his  own  town  either  produced  or  imported.  He 
had  no  Dante  to  fill  his  imagination  with  heavenly  presences,  so 
wrapped  about  with  radiance  that  they  justified  the  name  given  to 
them  in  the  Paradiso  of  "cocoons  of  light."  The  Fleming,  in- 
stead, gave  his  angels  figures  and  faces  of  solid  flesh  and  blood, 
clothed  them  in  splendid  brocaded  capes  clasped  with  jewels, 
crowned  them  with  goldsmith's  work,  in  the  then  prevailing  fash- 
ion, and  grouped  them  about  carven  reading-desks  wrought  with 
all  the  cunning  of  an  Adam  Kraft.  The  meadows  of  his  paradise 
were  the  moist  low  lands  of  restful  green  lying  just  outside  his  own 
city's  walls,  and  over  which  he  himself  was  wont  to  stroll  in  peace- 
ful, contemplative  mood,  whenever  a  spring  Sunday  or  a  holiday 
closed  his  busy  workshop.  The  Flemish  painter,  even  though  he 
belonged  to  the  Divine,  that  is:  the  religious  or  early  period,  was 
not,  in  the  true  sense,  mystic,  or  introspective.  He  looked  out 
upon  the  world  and  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  when  he  speculated 
upon  the  future  life,  he  trusted  that  "the  best  was  yet  to  be."  He 
felt  religious  faith  to  be  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  and  he 
therefore  joined  Churchly  symbolism  to  his  racial  realism.  He 
suited  the  mysteries  of  theology  to  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  did  not  torment  his  art  in  order  to  set  forth  scholastic 
dogmas  and  subtleties.  The  "Adoration  of  the  Mystic  Lamb," 
the  "Vision  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,"  and  "Triumph  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,"  represented  by  the  School  of  Bruges  might  have 
been  acts  of  faith  performed  by  the  compatriots  and  contempora- 
ries of  the  painters,  whereby  Heaven  was  brought  near  to  earth, 
and  wherein  the  visible  thing  stood  as  a  full,  perfect  and  sufficient 
type  for  the  invisible. 

Such  was  the  "divine"  or  epic  period  of  painting  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  extended  from  the  Van  Eycks  to  Quentin  Matsys,  who 
served  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  period, 
since  he  reunited  in  his  work  the  excellences  of  his  predecessors, 
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while,  in  qualities  of  style,  he  foreshadowed  even  the  great  Rubens 
himself.  But  now  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  faith  of  Christen- 
dom was  shaken;  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  doubted  and 
rejected  by  many;  the  day  of  the  religious  epos  ended  amid  the 
gloom  and  confusion  of  a  war  in  which  Latin  stood  arrayed  against 
Teuton,  and  racial  proclivities  took  form  as  questions  of  belief 
and  conscience.  Through  appalling  persecutions  and  massacres, 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  purged  of  their  protestants.  The 
swarming  marts  of  Bruges  were  swept  bare  of  their  merchants, 
and  the  gossiping  looms  of  Antwerp  lapsed  into  death-like 
silence. 

As  in  the  English  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  life  of  an  entire  generation 
was  consumed  in  this  struggle.  But  with  what  different  results !  In- 
stead of  consolidation,  as  resulted  in  the  case  of  the  English  people, 
disintegration  ensued,  and  the  Flemings  were  forever  divided  from 
their  northern  neighbors,  the  Dutch.  After  the  struggle  ended,  the 
Flemish  provinces  revived,  as  a  human  organism  recovers  from  an 
almost  mortal  sickness.  They  turned  with  the  quick  eagerness  of 
a  convalescent  to  gratify  a  long-stifled  appetite  for  pleasure.  The 
crisis  through  which  they  had  passed  had  deprived  them  of  relig- 
ious faith,  and  they  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  existence  in  sore 
need  of  a  substitute  for  this  supreme  guide  of  their  earlier  life. 
The  aesthetic  quality  of  the  Flemish  nature  responded  to  the  new 
environment  of  peace,  to  the  return  of  material  comfort,  and  to  the 
encouragement  offered  by  the  Spanish  masters  of  the  provinces, 
now  grown  so  mild  that  in  order  to  atone  for  the  waste  of  citizen- 
life  so  ruthlessly  made  under  Charles  Fifth  and  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
they  were  willing  virtually  to  restore  the  old  citizen-privileges  and 
constitutions.  The  aesthetic  sense  of  the  people  being  thus  quick- 
ened, produced  a  new  manifestation  of  art  which  was,  first  of  all, 
faithful  to  the  racial  instinct,  and  which  was,  secondarily,  the  re- 
sult of  peculiar  conditions.  In  its  latter  aspect,  that  is,  as  the  pro- 
duct of  a  reactionary  epoch,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  English  Restoration.  But  this  new  period  of  the  art 
of  the  Netherlands  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  effort  of  the  Teutonic 
mind  to  fit  man  to  his  surroundings  and  to  project  him  on  the  back- 
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ground  of  Nature.  The  greatest  genius  of  the  Italian  Renascence, 
Michelangelo,  faithful  also  to  race  traditions,  looked  upon  the 
universe  through  the  distorting  lens  of  anthropomorphism.  The 
human  figure  was  his  universe.  In  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
power  as  an  artist,  he  created  his  mighty  world  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  from  a  single  rhythm  of  structural 
beauty  in  which  the  unit  of  value  was  the  human  form.  In  his 
gloomy  old  age,  he  depicted  the  Universal  Judgment  simply  as  a 
pell-mell  of  figures  in  every  conceivable  attitude  and  every  possi- 
ble degree  of  foreshortening.  And  the  rumor  runs  that  when 
sight  failed  him,  he  called  in  the  sense  of  touch  to  represent  to  him 
the  heroic  proportions  of  the  Torso  of  Hercules  whose  marble  he 
pressed  lovingly  each  day  with  his  aged,  trembling  hands. 
The  Teutonic  mind,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  seek  so  much  to 
personalize  the  forces  of  the  universe  as  to  establish  harmonious 
relations  with  them.  An  illustration  of  this  tendency  we  find  in 
Wagner's  opera  of  Siegfried,  when  the  hero,  after  eating  the  heart 
of  the  dragon  which  he  has  slain,  comes  to  understand  the  song- 
language  of  the  birds,  and  is  able  to  reply  to  them  in  the  same 
medium  of  communication.  Siegfried,  as  the  typical  Teutonic 
hero,  recognizes  the  relationship,  the  almost  fraternal  sentiment 
which  pervades  the  whole  scale  of  existence.  So,  when  the  relig- 
ious period  of  art  had  come  to  a  natural  end  in  Flanders,  the 
Teutonic  spirit,  released  from  all  restraint,  both  healthful  and 
harmful,  asserted  its  individuality  in  unbridled  expression.  It 
glorified  the  animal  part  of  man's  nature.  It  pictured  the  faun  and 
the  satyr,  not  after  the  manner  of  our  own  Puritan  romance-writer, 
who  saw  in  them  creatures  destined,  through  suffering,  to  become 
enlightened  and  sad  men,  but  simply  as  creatures  innocent  because 
ignorant,  steeped  in  that  sensuous  pleasure  which  is  awakened  by 
the  beauty  of  nature,  or  else  as  abandoned  to  the  mastery  of  their 
untamed  instincts. 

This  animalism  was  in  the  air,  and  its  prophet  was  a  man  who  is 
judged  by  the  critics  to  have  been  one  of  the  world's  half-dozen 
supreme  painters.     But  still,  Rubens  was  only  one  of  a  group  of 

painters  whose  artistic  fertility  and  spontaneity  suggest  the  spirit 
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of  Elizabethan  literature.  The  animalism  of  the  Flemish  Renas- 
cence was  as  ingenuous,  as  unpremeditated,  as  that  which  vitalizes 
the  heroes  of  Marlowe  as  they  strive  with  herculean  force  after 
conquest,  wealth,  knowledge,  or  love.  So,  if  we  accept  Ruskin's 
stricture,  when  he  asserts  that  "Rubens  is  a  healthy,  worthy,  kind- 
hearted,  courtly-phrased  animal,  without  any  clearly  perceptible 
traces  of  a  soul,"  we  must  also  realize  that  the  great  critic,  by  his 
trenchant  sarcasm,  did  his  subject  involuntary  justice.  For  Ru- 
bens was  but  the  child  of  history:  a  man  in  whom  culminated  the 
genius  of  his  race,  nationality  and  epoch.  He  was  a  true  Teuton 
because  he  sought  to  fit  man  to  his  surroundings,  and  not  to  engulf 
and  lose  those  surroundings  in  a  chaos  of  anthropomorphism.  He 
was  a  true  Fleming  since  he  was  most  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  world  lying  about  him:  catching  its  lights  and  shadows, 
its  colors  and  effects,  the  characteristic  attitudes  of  its  creatures, 
whether  human  or  animal,  and  the  passing  emotions  of  man.  And 
this  to  the  degree  that  he  stands  forth  as  the  Theocritus  of  the 
North,  as  graphic,  as  sincere,  as  frankly  pagan  as  the  very  writer 
of  the  Alexandrian  idyls.  But  with  this  distinction  that  Rubens 
was  no  maker  of  miniatures,  no  creator  of  small  types;  for,  full  of 
the  joy  of  life  which  was  the  heritage  of  the  epoch,  he  produced  at 
a  rapid  rate,  in  enormous  quantity,  and  upon  an  heroic  scale.  Fi- 
nally, if  we  accept  Ruskin's  verdict  upon  Rubens  as  a  just  one,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  artist's 
career;  we  must  distinguish  the  healthy,  although  obtrusive  ani- 
malism of  the  painter,  from  that  prurient,  morbid  sensuality  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  assumes  a  psychological  disguise  and 
finds  expression  in  the  literary  work  of  certain  decadents  and  de- 
generates of  whom  D'Annunzio  is  the  type. 

Nor  can  Rubens  be  dismissed  without  allusion  to  his  exquisite  art 
as  a  colorist,  which  ranks  him  only  below  the  great  Venetian 
masters  and  marks  him  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  great  maritime  city, 
where  he  could  constantly  observe  the  optical  phenomena  of  a 
changeful,  opalescent  atmosphere  and  study  the  beautiful,  costly 
wares  and  stuffs  which  a  world-wide  commerce  brought  to  his 
door. 
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The  heroic  period  of  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  ended  with  the 
School  of  Rubens.  And  if  we  sometimes  question  the  aptness  of 
this  qualification,  heroic,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  certain  of  its  mas- 
terpieces. As  we  study  them  we  shall  feel  a  restorative,  rejuven- 
ating sensation,  like  a  springtide  sap  mounting  to  the  heart,  which 
makes  us  conscious  that  we  are  earth-born:  something  which  puts 
us  in  sympathy  with  teeming  Nature  and  in  the  mood  to  listen  to 
the  strong  Saxon  humor  of  the  Canterbury  tales. 
The  Flemish  Renascence  was  abortive,  for  the  reason  that  it  con- 
tained little  of  the  spiritual  element.  With  the  removal  of  the 
genius  whom  we  have  considered,  it  fell  to  dust  and  ashes. 
The  early  seventeenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  school  of 
painting  in  Holland,  which  began  the  last  great  period  of  the  art 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  was  the  period  which  has  been  called 
the  Human ;  since  it  put  aside  both  saintly  legend  and  pagan  myth, 
in  order  to  portray  the  incidents  of  real  life.  The  new  manifesta- 
tion of  art  was  essentially  protestant.  It  revolted  against  prece- 
dent and  prejudice,  and  sought  out  for  itself  new  subjects  and  new 
methods  of  treatment.  It  was  again  an  effort  of  the  Teutonic  mind 
to  fit  man  to  his  surroundings;  to  represent  him  in  the  place  of  his 
daily  activities:  in  the  exercise  of  his  civic  functions,  or  of  his 
profession,  toiling  at  his  workbench,  or  feasting  in  his  hours  of 
recreation;  even  as  languishing  in  the  Ghetto  or  blanching  and 
withering  in  a  cellar.  So,  it  well  deserves  the  name  of  the  Human 
period.  But  to  this  characterization  something  further  may  be 
added.  For  under  the  influence  of  its  greatest  genius  Dutch  art 
became  sociological,  and  no  philosopher  or  philanthropist  of  our 
own  day  has  felt  more  powerfully  than  Rembrandt  the  oppression 
and  prevalence  of  the  "World  Sorrow."  The  painter  reunited 
in  himself  many  of  the  qualities  of  Moliere,  Shakspere  and  Balzac. 
First  of  all,  he  possessed  the  power  of  synthesis  which  so  distin- 
guishes our  great  dramatic  poet.  He  could  sum  up  in  a  single 
look  or  gesture  the  life,  the  occupation,  even  the  very  heredity  of 
the  subject  whom  he  chose  to  portray.  He  pictured  the  whole 
existence,  and  not  merely  a  single  moment,  or  crisis  in  the  story 
of  his  characters.     And  for  this  reason,  his  burgomasters,  his  gilds- 
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men,  his  surgeons  and  his  pariahs  have  come  to  be  the  perfect  types 
and  personifications  of  their  respective  callings  and  conditions. 
His  resemblance  to  Moliere  may  be  traced  in  his  cynicism,  but  he 
had  not  the  fine,  rapier-like  wit  of  the  French  playwright.  He 
possessed  a  grim,  not  over-refined  and  purely  Teutonic  humor  to 
a  degree  which  caused  the  critic  Symonds  to  say  that  "Rembrandt 
produced  a  satire  in  the  style  of  Dean  Swift's  Yahoos."  The  like- 
ness of  the  Dutch  painter  to  Balzac  lies  in  his  choice  of  unlovely 
subjects  and  his  minute  portrayal  and  strong  accentuation  of  their 
peculiar  deformities.  He  watched  the  grotesque  personages  of 
the  "Human  Comedy"  defile  before  him,  he  observed  the  marks 
with  which  sin  and  sorrow  had  branded  them,  and  he  literally 
"painted  what  he  saw."  He  has  been  censured  for  his  ignoble 
conception  of  the  Christ,  but  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  his  artist-life.  He  conceived  a  Messiah  of  the 
people,  acquainted  with  the  griefs  of  toilers  and  sharing  them  to 
the  bitter  dregs.  In  this  conception  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
and  foreshadowed  a  later  society  than  the  one  in  which  he  was 
actually  placed.  He  swept  away  tradition.  He  ignored  the 
"Christ  in  majesty,"  covered  with  the  imperial  mantle  and  holding 
the  earth-ball,  the  Founder  of  the  Church  and  the  coming  Judge 
of  the  world.  Fie  rejected  equally  the  emaciated,  devitalized 
Christ  of  the  Byzantine  School  who  seems  fitted  only  for  the  nar- 
row cell  of  the  monk.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  attracted  by  the 
Christ  of  the  Veronese  banquets.  For  Rembrandt  neither  the 
State  nor  the  Church,  nor  the  nobility,  regarded  as  ruling  social 
forces,  held  possession  of  the  Messiah.  Projected  into  the  world 
of  our  own  day,  Rembrandt's  Christ  would  be  the  Divine  Mis- 
sionary of  the  slums,  who  would  watch  over  the  tenement  and  the 
hospital-ward,  and  whose  chief  work  would  lie  in  the  gin-palace, 
the  brothel  and  the  opium-joint.  He  is  the  Messiah  whom  Ten- 
nyson hailed  when  he  bade  his  bells  ring  in  "the  Christ  that  is 
to  be." 

But  this  striking  conception,  like  all  other  expressions  of  Rem- 
brandt's art,  owes  its  chief  force  and  value  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
accomplished  naturally:  that  is,  without  the  conscious  application 
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of  his  will,  that  it  came  to  him  as  an  observation,  or  a  record  of 
experience,  transmuted  by  its  passage  through  the  avenues  of  his 
perception,  both  sensuous  and  mental.  He  did  not  attempt  either 
to  preach  or  to  teach  through  his  art.  He  simply  felt  and  knew 
after  the  manner  of  geniuses.  He  was  the  master  of  a  powerful 
medium  of  expression,  and  he  translated  his  ideas  to  the  world 
because  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 

The  mental  vigor  of  the  artist  was  matched  by  the  keenness  of  his 
pictorial  instincts.  He  is  believed  to  have  surpassed  all  painters 
who  preceded  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  optical  perceptions.  And 
his  perceptions  were  similar  to  those  of  his  countrymen  past  and 
present,  differing  from  theirs  in  degree  only,  intensified  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  genius  and  educated  by  constant  well-directed 
study.  He  saw  objects  in  masses  emerging  from  the  mists  of  the 
Netherlands  and  illuminated  in  spots  by  the  sun  shining  through 
ragged  clouds.  Thus  he  modeled  rather  than  drew  his  figures, 
justifying  by  his  methods  the  title  of  "King  of  Shadows,"  and  arbi- 
trarily governing  his  lights,  until  the  time  of  his  scene  may  be 
questioned,  as  in  the  case  of  his  masterpiece,  the  wrongly  named 
"Night  Watch,"  of  which  a  French  critic  has  said  that  "no  one 
asks  whether  it  is  the  sun,  or  a  lamp  which  lights  the  people  therein 
assembled,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  flash  of 
genius."  It  is  this  quality  of  viewing  objects  in  masses  which 
sharply  distinguishes  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  artist,  the 
Fleming  or  the  Hollander  from  the  Italian.  We  think  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  a  spot  of  intense  light  glows  before  our  eyes,  alluring 
us  to  watch  its  phenomena,  as  it  shoots  out  its  rays  into  shadow, 
rendering  the  simplest  color  complex,  and  lending  to  the  most 
familiar  objects  the  charm  of  mystery.  A  dark  chamber  with 
its  one  gas-jet,  or  better  with  its  one  point  of  light  emanating  from 
a  candle,  affords  the  principle  by  which  this  wizard  of  the  North 
unlocked  for  himself  and  us  the  last  secret  of  aeriel  perspective. 
But  the  simplicity  of  the  means  proclaims  the  master,  whether  it 
be  in  art,  as  here  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt,  or  yet  in  science,  as 
when  Helmholz  from  the  flash  of  a  hand-mirror  cast  from  the  op- 
posite house  into  his  own,  evolved  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  first  of 
all  men,  looked  into  a  living  human  retina.  211 
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We  think  of  Rembrandt,  and  Faust  rises  before  us,  grappling  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  in  order  to  seize  upon  and  possess  Heaven's 
light.  And  thus  we  come  to  recognize  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Dutch  painter  the  perfect  type  of  Teutonic  genius. 
If  now  we  turn  to  the  great  Italian  masters,  particularly  to  those 
four  supreme  draughtsmen,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Leonardo 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  we  shall  find  them  perfectly  united  in  rec- 
ognizing pure  line  as  the  first  necessity  and  highest  beauty  of  their 
art.  The  intricate  form-symphony  of  the  Sistine  vault,  the  suave 
lines  of  the  Francis  First  Holy  Family  are  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
Italians  of  the  Renascence  as  the  preservers  of  classic  tradition, 
as  the  heirs  of  people  who  lived  in  a  world  suffused  with  sunlight, 
without  accidents  of  shadow,  and  whose  resulting  perfection  of 
vision  was  acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  architects  of  the 
Parthenon,  when  they  planned  the  infinitesimal  convexity  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  temple. 

It  is  an  individual  matter  whether  we  prefer  line  or  mass,  pure 
light,  or  fantastic  shadows,  but  as  time  goes  on,  as  the  complexity 
of  life  increases,  as  the  Latin  races  assimilate  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  which  once  they  stigmatized  as  barbarous,  the  art  repre- 
sented by  Rembrandt  should  seem  to  be  the  more  fitting  medium 
of  expression.  We  have  left  the  limited,  frozen  perfection  of  old 
periods  far  behind  us.  We  live  in  a  larger  though  gloomier  at- 
mosphere, from  out  whose  vaporous  depths  emerge  mysteries  of 
thought  and  being,  which,  beginning  as  mere  points  upon  our 
vision,  loom  up  nearer  and  clearer,  until  their  secret  and  substance 
stand  fully  revealed  to  us. 

An  outline  of  the  range  and  lesson  of  Dutch  art  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  Jacques  van  Ruysdael  who,  by  some 
critics  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  landscapists:  a  man  who 
lived  in  poverty,  obscurity  and  sorrow,  and  who,  as  he  thus  lived, 
forced  Nature  to  pass  through  his  brain  and  heart.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  exponent  of  what  Ruskin  names  "the  pathetic  fal- 
lacy;" that  is,  the  attempt  of  the  artist  to  attune  the  aspect  of  the 
external  world  to  the  moods  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  his  con- 
centrated impressions  of  Nature,  transmuted  in  the  alembic  of  a 
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melancholy,  despairing  personality  which  originated  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  composer,  not  a  reproducer  of  landscape,  or  else  that 
he  found  his  originals  amid  the  sterility  and  desolation  of  Norway. 
Ruysdael's  inconscient  method  was  once  again  a  racial  effort  to 
adjust  the  relations  existing  between  man  and  the  universe.  He, 
like  Rembrandt,  was  a  thorough  Teuton,  and,  like  him,  an  in- 
ventor and  originator.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  another 
province  of  art,  his  methods  were  used  by  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
and  Browning;  since  these  poets  blended  or  welded  the  soul  of 
man,  contemplative,  sorrowful  or  sinning,  together  with  the  spirit 
of  solitude,  the  tempest,  or  the  blood-red  glare  of  the  sun.  The 
Laureate  pictures  Oenone,  the  nymph  abandoned  by  Paris,  against 
a  landscape  gloomy  enough  to  be  the  entrance  to  Hades;  while 
Browning,  in  "Pippa  Passes,"  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sebald,  the 
murderer: 

"  Morning  ? 
It  seems  night  with  a  sun  added !  " 

In  his  own  art,  Ruysdael  found  a  sympathetic  admirer  in  Corot, 
whose  second  manner  was  a  use  of  the  technical  method  of  the 
Dutch  master:  that  is,  the  casting  of  deep  shadows  upon  a  cloudy 
background.  And  again,  the  poetic  pictures  of  the  Frenchman, 
as  well  as  his  own  words,  show  that  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
digested  effect  and  impression  of  Nature  upon  his  senses,  rather 
than  the  direct  transcript  of  her  charms.  "Within  my  studio- 
walls,"  said  he,  "I  hear  the  birds  and  the  brooks  sing,  and  the 
forest  foliage  rustle." 

Others  of  the  Barbizon  school  owe  much  to  the  Dutch  painters  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Millet,  who,  in 
the  luminous  atmosphere  of  his  "Angelus,"  in  the  spot  of  clear 
crimson  light  in  the  foreground,  and  the  dark  figures  which  blot 
the  evening  glow,  seems  to  have  remembered  Cuyp,  the  artist 
whom  Ruskin  condemns  as  "vulgar,"  but  whose  claims  to  master- 
ship are  supported  by  Fromentin  in  the  words,  "The  treatment  of 
light  can  go  no  further." 

Millet,  like  the  Hollanders,  his  predecessors,  was  a  simple,  pious 
son  of  the  soil.     He  was  no  propagandist  who  sought  to  stir  up 
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strife,  or  to  discontent  the  laborer  with  his  lot.  Like  them,  he  was 
"vulgar"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Vulgar,  that  is:  of  the 
people.  Like  them,  he  delighted  in  humble  rural  life,  and  he 
owned  to  a  sensation  of  delight,  when  he  saw  the  sweat-beads  drop 
from  the  brow  of  a  spadesman.  When  taxed  with  revolutionary 
ideas,  he  cried  out,  in  mingled  pride  and  anger:  "Non,  non,  je  suis 
paysan,  paysan,  paysan."  And  to  his  life's  end  he  chanted  in  slow 
Gregorian  tones  his  hymn  in  praise  of  labor. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  has 
reached  down  to  our  time,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  painters, 
like  a  long-preserved  bulb,  took  root  in  French  soil,  and  therefrom 
received  and  assimilated  new  and  precious  qualities.  We  discover 
also  memories  of  the  powerful  Rembrandt  in  the  genius  of  Israels, 
the  Jewish  painter  of  Amsterdam,  who,  infinitely  less  gifted  than 
the  seventeenth  century  master,  portrays  similar  types  with  force, 
pathos  and  truth.  The  German  and  the  Dutch  artists,  as  exponents 
of  the  people,  were  eloquent  advocates  of  the  "Simple  Life,"  while 
the  Flemings,  mingling  more  freely  with  the  Latin  races,  showed 
in  their  art  a  formalism  and  a  love  of  splendor  acquired  from 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps. 


IT  IS  THE  GLORY  AND  GOOD  OF  ART 
THAT  ART  REMAINS  THE  ONE  WAY 
POSSIBLE     OF     SPEAKING    TRUTH 


ROBERT    BROWNING — THE     RING     AND    THE 
BOOK    [THE  BOOK  AND  THE  RING,  LINK    842 
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HE  ideal  university,"  James  Russell  Lowell  once  said, 
"is  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught."  It  is  clear 
that  Lowell  approved  a  purely  intellectual  and  aes- 
thetic education.  He  meant  that  the  school  should  be 
controlled  as  little  as  possible  by  practical  needs,  should 
lie  outside  of  employments  or  other  conditions,  and  be  devoted  to 
increasing  the  capacity  of  enjoying  books  and  art  and  enriching 
passively  the  spiritual  life.  The  transcendental  conception  of 
education  is  lordly,  ideal  and  attractive,  and  in  a  state  of  society 
that  permits  the  maintenance  of  a  leisure  class  it  is  an  ideal  of  ready 
acceptance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  ideal  cherished  by  the 
New  England  colleges  throughout  their  early  history,  whose  model 
instructor  was  at  once  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  influence,  education  in  America  has  been  associated 
largely  with  the  leisuristic  and  pecuniary  classes.  While  nomi- 
nally open  to  all,  our  schools  have  always  been  schools  of  privilege. 
The  primary  three  Rs  are  fundamentals  only  of  an  intellectual 
culture.  The  New  England  colleges  built  up  a  genuine  aristoc- 
racy, which  was  not  less  inclusive  in  that  it  was  intellectual,  or,  as 
the  saying  is,  "an  aristocracy  of  brains,"  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  European  feudalism  of  family,  was  asserted  proudly  to  be  the 
"only  aristocracy  worthy  the  name."  Meanwhile  the  American 
people,  as  to  their  masses,  were  developing  their  vast  industrial 
system,  and  the  leisuristic  tendency  was  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the 
industrial  stream.  In  the  effort  latterly  to  reconstruct  an  education 
more  in  harmony  with  the  social  democracy,  the  first  intention  was 
to  extend  the  privilege  of  education  to  all  members  of  the  social 
whole.  During  this  period  of  reconstruction,  through  liberal 
public  and  private  endowments,  a  widely  extended  and  nearly  in- 
clusive system  of  popular  education  has  been  established.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  education  thus  extended  was  the  same  education 
of  privilege  that  had  its  rise  in  the  leisure  class.  Hence  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  mere  symbols  of  learning,  reading  and 
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writing.  The  tendency  is  still  to  create  a  culture  representative  of 
caste.  Notwithstanding  the  modifications  in  the  scope  of  the 
school  forced  by  the  industrial  democracy,  such  as  are  signified  by 
technical,  commercial,  and  manual-training  departments  in  the 
midst  of  cultural  studies,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  leisure- 
class  theory  of  education  is  still  in  the  ascendent.  The  benefits  of 
even  the  public  schools,  supported  though  they  are  by  general  tax- 
ation, accrue  to  an  intellectual  aristocracy.  The  divorce  between 
the  hand  and  the  brain,  which  is  destructive  of  any  genuine  inte- 
gral education,  continues  in  full  force.  The  people,  as  to  their 
industrial  activities,  remain  unserved  and  even  unrecognized.  Ex- 
cept in  certain  schools  for  Indians  and  negroes  it  is  not  possible 
to-day  to  receive  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. What  is  needed  at  this  juncture  is  not  a  further  extension 
of  an  education  of  privilege,  but  the  complete  abrogation  of  privi- 
lege and  the  establishment  of  schools  upon  entirely  new  grounds. 
Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  a  paper  descriptive  of  Hampton  Institute, 
recently  made  the  statement  that  "the  finest,  soundest,  and  most 
effective  educational  methods  in  use  in  the  United  States  are  to  be 
found  in  certain  schools  for  negroes  and  Indians  and  in  others  for 
young  criminals  in  reformatory  prisons."  Can  it  be  that  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  founded  for  the  instruction  of  negroes  in  the  funda- 
mental employments,  is  the  model  institute  for  America!  Such 
may  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  time  has  come  for  schools  whose 
aim  shall  be  to  serve  the  needs  of  modern  industrial  democracy, 
that  shall  build  upon  that  fine  instinct  for  workmanship  that  is  the 
very  life  of  industry  when  not  permeated  by  caste, — schools  that 
shall  declare:  "The  ideal  university  is  a  place  where  nothing  use- 
less is  taught."  It  belongs  to  an  aristocracy  to  support  the  useless 
— useless  garments,  ceremonies,  athletics,  learning  and  whatnot — 
as  the  sign  of  an  ability  to  indulge  itself  in  reputable  expenditure. 
A  democracy  justifies  its  existence  on  the  ground  of  its  usefulness, 
its  ability  to  create  and  do,  and  its  faculty  to  enjoy  creating  and 
doing.  The  new  school  will  start  with  the  constructive  energies; 
it  will  unite  the  senses  and  the  soul ;  it  will  employ  the  hand  equally 
with  the  brain;  it  will  exalt  the  active  over  the  passive  life;  it  will 
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love  knowledge  for  its  service;  it  will  make  a  real  and  not  a  false 
use  of  books;  it  will  test  production  not  alone  by  its  pecuniary 
results  but  by  human  values — whether  it  yields  pleasure  or  pain. 
The  problem  of  democratic  education  is  not  to  give  the  people 
a  culture  alien  to  their  lives,  but  to  transform  that  which  they  have 
into  something  more  rational  and  harmonious.     The  old  humani- 
ties were  secured  by  refining  and  secluding;  the  new  humanities 
will  be  discovered  among  the  people.     The  chief  agency  of  popu- 
lar education  will  be  the  very  labor  through  which  life  is  sustained. 
Industry  employs  the  mind  that  its  work  may  be  intelligent;  it  pro- 
vides for  moral  training  in  that  its  work  must  be  sincere. 
The  folly  of  the  extension  of  an  exclusive  culture  is  made  very 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  American  negro.     When  released  from 
slavery  he  became,  through  the  zeal  of  Northern  abolitionists,  a 
victim  of   an   intellectual   civilization.     He  was   provided  with 
schools  of  the  Northern  type,  instructed  in  the  caste  distinctions  of 
New  England,  and  directed  henceforth  to  live  by  his  wits.     The 
assumption  of  the  superiority  of  separate  mental  training  is  proven 
by  the  history  of  the  negro  to  be  untrue.     It  is  now  conceded  that 
the  philanthropic  policy  of  the  North  was  mistaken.     It  was  not 
access  to  libraries  or  knowledge  of  the  classics  that  the  negro  need- 
ed; and  not  necessarily  the  ability  to  read  the  printed  ballot  the 
North  placed  in  his  hands.     His  field  is  that  of  the  elementary 
employments:   here   alone   is   his   energy   initial   and   educative. 
Hampton  Institute  demonstrated  the  way  of  entrance  into  the 
promised  land.     When  independent  in  elementary  labor,  the  negro 
may  learn  an  independence  of  wider  application. 
If  called  upon  to  write  a  prospectus  of  a  school  fitted  for  industrial 
democracy  I  would  not  have  in  mind  a  trades-school  that  should 
be  simply  an  adjunct  to  the  present  industrial  system,  though  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  such  a  school  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  present  system.     Calculation  should  be  made  of  tend- 
encies and  growth.     The  domestic  system  of  production  gave  way 
to  the  factory  system  with  its  machinery,  and  this  in  its  turn  seems 
destined  to  yield  to  a  higher  industrialism  wherein  the  individual 

will  have  freer  scope  than  ever  before  to  control  his  hand  and 
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brain,  and  will  need  therefore  a  more  skillful  hand  and  a  more 
cunning  brain.  Under  present  conditions  of  specialization  the 
master  is  separated  from  the  man,  the  designer  from  his  tool. 
These  conditions  would  require  that  the  tool  be  sharpened  for  the 
designer,  that  the  man  be  disciplined  for  the  master.  However 
advantageous  this  relationship  may  be  economically  it  has  little 
value  educationally.  It  destroys  the  totality  of  work  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  life.  It  sinks  the  individual  in  the  product.  It  permits 
no  one  in  the  whole  series  of  specialized  activities  to  be,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  a  creator.  It  tends  to  develop  experts,  but  not 
full  rounded  men.  It  is  almost  totally  defective  in  idealism.  The 
theory  of  the  new  industrialism  is  that  in  industry  the  whole  of  life 
may  be  contained.  The  true  workman  loves  his  craft  for  its  life 
quality,  because  the  thing  upon  which  he  works  is  somehow  a  part 
of  his  own  inner  ideal.  His  work  must  be  creative  and  in  becom- 
ing creative  it  is  also  educative.  If  this  theory  of  independent 
industry  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  machine  and  the  "trust," 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  machine,  through  becoming  more  and  more 
automatic — and  a  self-acting  machine  is  promised  by  physicists — 
and  the  corporation,  through  greater  and  greater  centralization, 
will  bring  about  the  release  of  innumerable  agents  now  engaged 
in  production  and  control,  and  permit  their  advance  to  a  more 
intelligent  private  workmanship.  The  plea  for  a  new  education  is 
necessarily  linked  with  an  argument  for  a  new  industrialism. 
The  new  industrialism  embodies  first  of  all  as  a  fundamental  factor 
the  principle  of  self-activity.  So  long  as  a  man  works  for  another, 
or  after  another's  plans  or  designs,  he  is  not  self-directive  and  his 
work  is  not  therefore  educative.  The  individual  is  to  be  treated 
as  integral,  having  his  own  talents  to  employ  and  his  own  faculties 
to  exercise.  Under  conditions  of  freedom  industry  changes  its 
character  and  becomes  aesthetic.  Beauty  is  whatever  is  added  to 
an  object  to  make  it  expressive.  In  an  object  of  utility  it  is  the 
sign  of  the  pleasure  the  maker  takes  in  his  own  activities.  It  is  the 
flowering  of  labor,  the  decoration  of  materials  at  the  hand  of  a  free 
workman.  The  new  school  brings  art  and  labor  into  necessary 
association — labor  to  give  substance,  art  to  yield  pleasure. 
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The  same  principle  of  self-activity  provides  for  the  inherency  of 
design.  The  separation  between  the  designer  and  his  mechanical 
or  human  tool  is  detrimental  to  both  the  designer  and  the  work- 
man. This  form  of  specialization  implies  that  a  brain  is  not  motor 
and  that  hands  are  not  intelligent.  With  proper  care  during  the 
first  stages  of  education  the  hand  and  the  brain  become  coordinated 
and  the  best  brain  coincides  with  the  best  hands.  When  working 
in  separation  the  brain  tends  to  refine  and  to  weaken  its  tissues,  and 
the  hand  to  coarsen  and  become  mechanical.  After  centuries  of 
such  divorce  the  fine  arts  on  the  one  hand  have  become  too  refined 
for  industrial  use,  and  industry  on  the  other  hand  is  too  coarse  for 
the  artist.  The  breach  between  the  castes  is  not  closed  when  the 
artist  condescends  to  design  for  the  workman:  the  division  ought 
not  to  exist.  It  would  be  the  function  of  the  new  school  to  create 
a  class  of  craftsmen  who  would  have  ideas  to  communicate  and 
perfect  rhetorical  skill  for  their  expression. 

To  associate  art  and  industry:  to  change  the  character  of  labor  so 
as  to  make  industry  educative,  and  to  develop  the  instinct  of  work- 
manship and  elicit  the  pleasure  belonging  to  good  workmanship 
so  as  to  make  the  industrial  life  complete — such  may  be  said  to  be 
the  aims  of  industrial  education. 

II 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  suggestive  of  its  proper  designation.  The 
term  Manual-Training  has  come  into  popular  use  as  descriptive 
of  institutes  or  departments  of  schools  that  seek  to  educate  the 
hand.  The  objection  to  the  title  is  that,  having  arisen  at  a  time 
when  the  caste  divisions  between  the  hand  and  brain  were  in  force, 
it  represents  the  opposition  between  manual  training  and  mental 
training,  whereas  the  new  education  is  not  primarily  manual  and 
afterwards  mental,  but  wholly  integral.  Trade  School  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  seem  to  emphasize  too  much  the  mechanical  and 
professional  aspects.  The  term  Arts  and  Crafts  is  advocated  as 
representing  the  fusion  of  mental  and  manual  education,  but  while 
descriptive,  the  term  is  awkward.  I  have  chosen  as  an  equally 
significant  and  more  dignified  appellation,  the  caption:  Industrial 
Art.  2I9 
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III 

The  location  of  a  School  of  Industrial  Art  is  a  most  important 
matter  for  reflection.  It  should  be  in  the  environs  of  a  large  in- 
dustrial city,  not  so  far  from  the  city  as  to  obscure  the  commercial 
and  social  bearing  of  industry,  and  not  so  far  from  nature  as  to 
lose  the  suggestiveness  of  natural  forms  and  growths.  Fields, 
streams,  and  woods  should  be  accessible.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  a  garden  for  the  propagation'  of  plants  for  scientific 
and  industrial  purposes.  In  order  that  the  local  flora  and  fauna 
may  provide  the  basic  motive  for  design  it  is  essential  that  with 
these  forms  there  should  be  intimate  and  loving  association.  Na- 
ture alone  initiates.  If  either  factor  is  to  be  ignored  it  should  be 
the  city  rather  than  the  country  that  should  be  abandoned. 

IV 

The  buildings  should  be  substantial  but  need  not  be  conspicuous 
or  in  any  way  extravagant.  The  tendency  of  the  leisure  classes  is 
to  uphold  their  reputability  by  vain  expense  and  useless  display. 
Let  an  industrial  school  be  at  least  sincere.  The  architecture 
should  be  native,  its  styles  suggested  by  the  buildings'  use,  its  sym- 
bols indicative  of  the  social  environment.  All  evolution  of  struc- 
ture represents,  of  course,  growth  out  of  the  past;  but  it  is  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  to  create  types  for 
future  use,  however  simple,  than  to  employ  the  mature  and  com- 
plex modes  of  past  stages  of  civilization.  However,  if  an  historic 
style  should  be  preferred,  study  may  be  given  to  the  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  prohpecy  of  a  peo- 
ple's art  was  first  uttered,  when  there  was  the  most  complete  coop- 
eration between  artist  and  workman.  But  happy  the  architect 
who  can  take  his  stand  among  the  people  of  his  own  time,  realize 
the  significance  of  the  modern  forces,  and  create  symbols  and 
styles  for  democracy.  The  buildings  should  be  of  such  size  and 
character  as  to  provide  class-rooms,  laboratories,  a  museum,  a  li- 
brary, and  other  features  dependent  upon  the  scope  of  the  school. 
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Instruction  would  proceed  upon  the  belief  that  in  work  of  the 
nature  I  have  described,  and  in  the  knowledge  attendant  upon  such 
work,  the  integral  personality  may  be  contained  and  from  work 
and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  work  intelligent  the  fullest 
democratic  culture  is  to  be  achieved.  A  few  principles  will  gov- 
ern the  emphasis  of  instruction.  The  aim  of  the  school  being  to 
employ  the  creative  energies,  the  work-shops  become  the  central 
feature.  From  the  work-shops  all  other  interests  radiate;  back 
to  them  the  results  of  laboratories  and  class-rooms  return.  As  a 
plan,  an  ideal,  is  the  initial  stage  of  any  work,  especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  design — not  design  in  the  abstract 
so  much  as  design  in  relation  to  given  materials  and  usage.  From 
general  culture  and  science  those  studies  will  be  selected  which  are 
best  calculated  to  equip  a  workman  with  ideas  and  to  render  his 
work  intelligent.  These  principles  lead  to  a  threefold  division  of 
the  work  of  the  school,  according  as  design,  construction,  or  in- 
struction receives  the  emphasis.  In  the  drawing-rooms  training 
would  be  given  in  free-hand,  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, representation  of  nature  and  the  human  figure,  clay-modeling, 
composition,  color  and  decoration.  In  the  work-shops,  equipped 
with  hand  and  power  tools,  furnaces,  dyevats,  presses  and  other 
necessary  appliances,  would  develop  all  the  constructive  processes 
in  wood,  metal,  leather,  stone,  glass,  the  earths,  paper  and  textiles. 
Adjacent  to  the  designing  rooms  and  work-shops  would  be  chem- 
ical and  biological  laboratories  and  the  general  experimental 
rooms.  In  the  class-rooms  would  proceed  instruction  in  geogra- 
phy, history,  psychology,  the  English  language,  rhetoric  and  gen- 
eral literature.  In  tabulated  form  the  work  of  the  school  would 
appear  according  to  the  following  scheme: 


f    (i)   Drawing 
I.     Department  of  Design  \     (2)   Clay  Modeling 

[    ( 3 )   Composition 
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'     (i> 

Decoration 

(2] 

Printing  and  Book  Binding 
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It  is  understood  that  the  work  of  any  pupil  is  to  be  coordinated  as 
fully  as  possible.  While  a  general  course,  say  of  chemistry,  may 
be  undertaken,  yet  the  chief  function  of  chemistry  in  the  school 
would  be  to  assist  those  engaged  in  work  involving  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  for  its  prosecution.  Printing  would  be  associated  with 
composition,  free-hand  lettering  and  page  decoration,  illustration, 
the  related  processes  of  paper  making  and  bookbinding,  and  the 
general  history  of  language  and  of  human  culture.  The  history, 
philosophy  and  art  groups  that  have  reference  to  more  general 
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ideals  would  be  more  universally  prescribed.  Of  the  cultural 
subjects  geography  and  the  history  group  which  disclose  the  devel- 
opment of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  the  human  race  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  man  in  his  industrial,  economic  and  artistic  aspects,  are  the 
most  important.  Free-hand  drawing  in  various  color  media,  mod- 
eling in  clay,  composition,  music,  language  and  rhetoric  are  fun- 
damental courses  in  the  art  of  expression.  Training  in  music  might 
be  given  to  all  in  daily  assembly.  Architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  subservient  to  special  needs.  The  processes  of  the 
work-shop  all  relate  to  objects  of  social  utility,  and  while  primarily 
educative  of  personality,  aim  to  prepare  pupils  for  professionalism 
in  the  different  crafts.  No  provision  is  made  in  this  plan  for  the 
study  of  language  other  than  English,  all  other  literatures  being 
used  in  translation.  Physical  culture  as  an  independent  object  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the  absorption  of  physical  energy 
in  the  work-shops,  though  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the 
recreation  of  outdoor  sports. 

This  scheme  contemplates  also  the  complete  harmonization  of  all 
the  incidents  of  education  in  line  with  the  general  democratic  im- 
port of  the  school :  the  centralization  of  administration,  but  fully 
cooperative  instruction ;  the  individual  treatment  of  pupils  accord- 
ing to  capacity  and  intention ;  free  education,  under  counsel,  both 
as  to  choice  of  work  and  the  time  employed :  the  coordination  of 
courses;  a  continuous  session  of  the  school  without  special  assem- 
blage or  ceremonials;  the  giving  of  certificates  of  proficiency  (but 
not  degrees)  ;  the  encouragement  of  independent  organizations 
among  the  pupils;  and  instruction  above  all  else  in  self-control. 
Such  a  school  may  be  wholly  autonomous,  itself  a  free  creative 
activity,  its  initiation  extending  even  to  the  writing  and  printing 
of  its  text-books  and  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  its  tools  and 
equipment.     It  would  organize  a  research  into  fields  that  are  to- 
day almost  untouched  by  trained  explorers — the  field  of  industrial 
physics  and  industrial  chemistry.     A  laboratory  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  the  industrial  application  of  energy  might  become  a 
factor  in  racial  progress.     The  school  might  hope  to  become  a 

training  place  for  inventors. 
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Such  were,  day  by  day,  the  life  and  conversation  of  Madame  Cath- 
erine and  her  son.  After  their  long,  laborious  hours  in  the  studio, 
they  walked  in  the  forest.  On  their  return  they  made  a  visit  to 
their  neighbor  Rabotte,  who  sometimes  kept  them  for  dinner;  and 
while  Muguette  served  them  at  table,  Maurice  never  failed  to 
make  merry  jests  regarding  her  sudden  conversion  to  white  caps, 
shapely  stockings,  and  neck  kerchiefs  carefully  pinned  at  the  waist 
line.     To  all  this  pleasantry  she  replied: 

"Laugh  as  much  as  you  please!  That  does  not  prevent  the  advice 
of  your  friend  from  having  done  me  good,  and  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  him  all  my  life." 

As  Muguette  came  freely  and  innocently  to  her  neighbor's  house, 
she  one  morning  entered  the  studio  as  Maurice  was  working  from 
the  highest  rung  of  his  ladder. 

"My  dear  godfather,"  said  she,  "here  are  some  mushrooms  that  I 
have  gathered  for  your  mother;  for  I  know  that  she  is  fond  of 
them.  I  am  going  to  put  them  on  that  old  faience  plate  that  you 
prize  so  highly." 

"Don't  stir!"  replied  the  sculptor,  springing  down  the  rungs  with 
the  agility  of  an  acrobat.     "Don't  stir!" 
"Do  I  disturb  you?"  asked  the  little  girl,  visibly  moved. 
"Certainly,  you  distract  me  from  the  Vercingetorix.     But  on  the 
other  hand  you  render  me  a  service." 

"With  regard  to  the  mushrooms?  If  you  wished  .  .  .  The  plate 
is  there." 

Before  she  could  make  a  movement,  he  took  her  by  the  shoulder. 
"Will  you  obey  and  keep  the  pose?     Otherwise  you  will  make  me 
lose  a  charming  motif.     Above  all,  don't  move  your  hands!     Tell 
me,  can  you  remain  perfectly  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour?" 
"Dear  me,  if  that  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  will  try,  my  dear  god- 
father." 

Maurice  sprang  toward  the  bucket  of  modeling-clay,  threw  a  dou- 
ble handful  of  the  substance  on  a  stool,  and  began  to  knead  and 
mold  with  feverish  haste. 

What  the  artist  hastened  to  copy  was  not  the  simple  and  graceful 
pose  of  Muguette,  but  the  object  that  she  held  in  her  hands.     To 
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preserve  the  mushrooms  that  she  had  freshly  gathered  for  Madame 
Catherine,  the  industrious  child  had  placed  them  on  a  bed  of  fern 
leaves  as  delicate  in  outline  as  fine  lace.  This  bed  of  leaves,  rest- 
ing in  the  hollow  of  her  hands,  formed  by  its  elegant  curves  a  nat- 
ural basket,  unstudied  and  graceful.  To  add  to  the  happy  conceit, 
a  tame  gray  lizard  that  Muguette  usually  carried  in  the  folds  of 
her  kerchief,  had  left  its  prison,  and  with  its  supple  body,  belted 
the  pale  green  leaves.  The  artistic  sentiment  of  Maurice  which 
had  suddenly  awakened,  enabled  him  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  render  the  effect  of  the  fern  leaves  and  the  attitude  of  the 
gray  lizard. 

Muguette,  whom  the  statue  of  Vercingetorix  had  not  the  privilege 
of  impressing  to  any  great  degree,  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration  at 
the  sight  of  the  exquisite  composition. 

"What  a  pretty  milk-jug  that  would  make!"  said  she  with  a  shade 
of  flattery  and  envy  in  her  voice. 

aUpon  my  word,  that  is  true!  You  will  not  have  posed  in  vain. 
I  promise  to  finish  this  model  for  you;  but,  unfortunately,  my  poor 
child,  you  can  never  pour  milk  into  it.  For  such  use  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fire  it." 

"If  that  is  the  only  obstacle,  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure 
of  giving  it  to  me.  This  jug  will  hold  its  liquid  as  well  as  the  best 
on  my  mother's  dresser.  I  carry  eggs  to  Monsieur  Jacob,  the 
proprietor  of  the  porcelain  factory  of  the  Basses-Loges,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  consent  to  glaze  my  jug  at  his  next  firing." 
Maurice  renewed  the  promise  which  he  had  made  Muguette  to 
finish  modeling  the  pretty  vase  of  which  she  had  chanced  to  furnish 
the  subject,  and  the  little  girl,  having  disposed  of  her  mushrooms, 
was  about  to  leave  the  studio,  when  her  glance  fell  upon  the  great 
statue. 

"Have  you  observed,"  said  she  to  the  artist,  "that  my  cousin,  that 
tall  boy  Nicholas,  who  usually  comes  to  pose  here,  has  legs  shaped 
something  like  the  blade  of  a  sickle?  You  must  be  careful  about 
that,  my  godfather!" 

This  advice  given,  she  disappeared  with  a  little  outburst  of  silvery 
laughter. 
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Astonished  at  Muguette's  criticism  of  the  model  whom  he  occa- 
sionally employed,  Maurice  retired  at  a  distance  from  his  Ver- 
cingetorix  to  examine  it  with  great  care,  and  suddenly  tapping  his 
forehead,  he  cried: 

"That  child  is  right!  The  legs  are  faulty.  Out  of  consideration 
for  my  honor  and  that  of  my  hero,  I  must  dismiss  my  tall  model 
Nicholas." 

Ill 

muguette's  uncle 

Aurele  had  faithfully  done  the  errand  at  the  shop  of  the  curio 
dealer  in  the  rue  Drouot,  M.  Joseph  Semegrain. 
The  latter  did  better  than  to  reply  in  writing  to  his  niece's  letter. 
He  profited  by  a  visit  which  he  was  forced  to  make  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fontainebleau,  in  the  interests  of  his  business,  to  carry 
his  own  answer  to  Barbizon. 

Muguette's  uncle  was  a  little  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  His 
extreme  plainness  of  feature  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  astute- 
ness so  singularly  accentuated  that  it  partook  at  once  of  distrust 
and  of  cunning.  His  gray  eyes,  veiled  by  lids  that  he  kept  usu- 
ally half-closed,  his  hooked  nose,  his  thin  lips,  his  angular  move- 
ments, his  threadbare  but  scrupulously  clean  garments  made  him 
the  perfect  type  of  those  merchants,  who,  being  skilful  connoisseurs, 
scent  a  masterpiece  of  painting  beneath  a  coat  of  varnish,  and  who 
sell  to  rich  inheritors,  anxious  to  be  classed  as  lovers  of  art,  collec- 
tions which  cost  them  three  thousand  francs  at  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. Although  engrossed  in  his  affairs,  M  Semegrain,  well 
known  as  he  was  by  the  experts  of  the  auction-rooms,  by  foreign 
curio  hunters  and  by  that  class  of  artists  who  are  forced  to  seek  a 
market  for  their  productions,  still  kept  in  his  heart, — which  had 
remained  impressionable, — a  paternal  affection  for  Muguette,  the 
only  child  of  his  sister,  Perrine  Rabotte.  As  he  had  never  mar- 
ried, the  curio  merchant,  with  advancing  years,  grew  more  and 
more  attached  to  the  heiress  of  the  bank-notes  which  he  was  amass- 
ing in  his  strong  box.  Muguette,  without  effort,  exerted  over  him 
an  influence  which  he  did  not  try  to  resist.     Often  he  debated 
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whether  he  ought  not  to  free  her  from  the  hard,  laborious  life 
which  she  led  in  the  country  to  give  her  a  place  and  employment 
in  his  Parisian  shop.  The  rusticity  which  enveloped  the  healthy 
intellect  of  the  girl  as  the  rough  burr  covers  the  chestnut,  and 
which  resulted  from  her  labors  of  the  fields  and  farm,  was  the  only 
cause  of  the  delay  made  by  M.  Semegrain  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plans  for  Muguette.  He  temporized,  but  he  did  not  aban- 
don his  purpose.  Every  year  after  her  twelfth  birthday,  the  child 
spent  a  month  of  vacation  in  Paris.  Surrounded  by  the  costly 
wares  collected  in  the  shop,  she  grew  to  appreciate  rare  and  beauti- 
ful things.  In  her,  taste  supplied  the  place  of  knowledge.  She 
could  not  tell  precisely  why  a  certain  picture  was  valuable,  why 
a  certain  statue  was  perfectly  successful.  But  she  possessed  to  such 
a  degree  the  natural  gift  of  taste  that  she  judged  surely,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  work  of  art,  her  sensations  and  impressions  revealed 
to  her  the  character  and  rank  of  the  object.  Semegrain  took  great 
care  to  develop  the  artistic  sentiment  of  his  niece.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  lessons  of  the  expert  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  vacation 
period,  and  Muguette  returned  each  year  to  the  farm  again  to  take 
up  her  hard  and  humble  tasks.  A  great  distance  separated  her 
pastimes  in  the  curio-shop  from  her  work  in  the  fields,  in  the  farm- 
house kitchen,  and  in  the  poultry-yard.  But  the  memory  of  the 
lovely  things  which  she  had  seen  in  her  uncle's  shop  did  not  grow 
dim,  and  she  had  only  to  close  her  eyes  to  be  once  more  in  a  sanc- 
tuary of  art  and  imagination,  which  in  her  innocent  judgment 
rivaled  the  marvels  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

It  was  market-day.  Muguette  was  alone  at  the  farm-house  when 
M.  Semegrain  arrived.  His  first  words  when  he  had  kissed  the 
little  girl,  were:  "I  am  hungry."  A  few  moments  later,  the 
wine  was  drawn,  the  table  laid  and  a  golden  omelette  smoked  on 
the  table. 

"I  understand,  my  dear,"  said  the  uncle  as  he  honored  the  luncheon 
so  quickly  prepared  by  Muguette,  "that  you  have  permitted  me  to 
come  from  Paris  to  Barbizon  in  order  to  obtain  my  judgment  upon 
an  unfinished  statue  of  your  neighbor  Maurice?" 
"Precisely,  my  dear  uncle,  and  you  will  not  regret  your  journey, 
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since  it  allows  you  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  before  my  vacation. 
But  the  object  of  our  visit  must  remain  a  secret  between  us. 
Madame  Catherine,  the  mother  of  my  dear  godfather,  believes  in 
the  future  of  her  son  as  in  the  Gospel  itself,  and  she  would  not 
regard  me  as  a  friend  if  I  dared  to  doubt  his  genius.  As  for  M. 
Maurice  himself,  he  is  so  certain  of  his  powers,  that  when  he  speaks 
of  them  one  might  believe  that  he  treads  on  air.  Their  confidence 
ought  indeed  to  inspire  me,  but  still — " 

"Then  it  would  appear  that  Muguette  does  not  fully  share  the  good 
opinion  of  Madame  Catherine  and  the  artist." 
"That  is  true,  my  uncle;  if  it  were  not  a  question  of  the  ambition 
of  M.  Maurice,  I  should  say  to  myself :  'It  is  not  wrong  for  a  young 
artist  to  aim  higher  than  he  can  reach,  since  he  will  never  descend 
so  low  as  if  he  had  never  raised  his  eyes  above  the  earth.'  But  I 
am  unhappy  when  I  see  Madame  Catherine,  who  has  been  so  com- 
fortable, diminish  her  expenses  day  by  day.  She  has  sold  every- 
thing to  make  her  son  a  celebrated  man.  I  wish  that  I  might 
interest  you  in  our  dear  neighbors." 

"You  are  a  good  little  girl,"  said  the  merchant,  tapping  his  niece 
upon  the  arm,  "and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  drunk  the  last  drop  to 
moisten  the  last  mouthful,  you  may  take  me  to  the  studio  of  your 
artist." 

"Not  now,  my  dear  uncle.     He  is  at  home,  and  I  don't  wish  him 
to  see  you.     About  two  o'clock  he  regularly  takes  a  walk  with  his 
mother.     I  shall  profit  by  his  absence  to  show  you  the  studio  of 
which  I  know  where  to  find  the  key." 
"Just  as  you  like,"  said  Semegrain. 

And  moving  back  his  plate  to  indicate  that  his  appetite  was  satis- 
fied, he  added:  "You  know  that  I  must  have  coffee  with  cream, 
or  none  at  all." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  cried  Muguette,  "as  if  I  could  forget  your  favorite 
dessert!" 

And  immediately  she  removed  the  plate,  knife,  fork  and  bottle, 
which  she  replaced  after  a  few  seconds  by  a  cup,  sugar-bowl, 
coffee-pot,  and  finally  a  cream  jug  of  distinctive  appearance,  which 

was  filled  to  the  brim  with  rich  cream. 
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The  connoisseur,  forgetting  that  coffee  is  best  when  at  the  boiling 
point,  examined  the  milk  jug  carefully  and  slowly.  It  was  an 
elegant  terra-cotta  model,  simulating  a  tuft  of  fern  leaves,  forming 
by  its  regular  expansion  a  kind  of  receptacle,  girdled  midway  from 
its  base  by  the  supple  body  of  a  lizard. 
"Isn't  it  pretty?"  said  Muguette. 

"It  is  a  jewel,  my  dear.     Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  it?" 
"Our  neighbor  Maurice  modeled  it  for  me  in  less  than  two  hours. 
I  had  it  fired  by  M.  Jacob,  who  glazed  the  inside." 
"Indeed!     Now,  my  child,  you  can  congratulate  yourself  upon 
inviting  me  here.     From  this  example  of  the  skill  of  your  neigh- 
bor, I  can  predict  a  fortune  for  him!" 
"What  happiness  for  his  mother,"  cried  the  little  girl. 
Kind  old  Monsieur  Semegrain  drank  his  coffee  slowly;  then  he 
strolled  about  the  garden  of  the  farm,  awaiting  with  impatience 
the  proper  moment  for  his  secret  visit  to  the  sculptor's  studio. 
Muguette  took  observations.     As  soon  as  she  had  seen  the  artist 
and  his  mother  leave  their  cottage,  she  ran  to  inform  her  uncle, 
with  whom,  after  having  taken  the  precaution  of  a  thief,  she 
slipped  into  the  vacant  studio.     The  key  was  in  its  accustomed 
place.     Muguette  found  it,  hastened  to  open  the  door  which  she 
closed  still  more  quickly  behind  her,  and  the  connoisseur  walked 
straight  toward  the  statue  which  he  examined  in  silence. 
"Ah!"  said  he,  half  aloud,  "this  M.  Leroy,  without  doubt,  has 
attempted  to  represent  a  provincial  tragedian  reciting  his  lines. 
The  Gaul  is  not  addressing  his  fellow  soldiers,  but  the  Romans  of 
the  pit.     It  is  false,  all  false!     Of  a  bad  school !     It  is  declamation 
in  sculpture:  no  truth,  no  breadth.     At  once  exaggerated  and  vul- 
gar.    It  is  worthless,   absolutely  worthless." 
Then,  M.  Semegrain,  examining  the  statuette  of  the  Vercingetorix, 
added: 

"How  could  he  have  spoiled  so  charming  a  model?  There,  that 
little  figure  is  accurate,  elegant  and  naturally  posed!" 
Muguette  tried  to  catch  these  disjointed  phrases  which  were  artic- 
ulated somewhat  indistinctly.  Nevertheless,  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  her  uncle  did  not  share  with  Madame  Cath- 
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erine  her  favorable  opinion  of  Vercingetorix,  nor  with  Maurice 
his  glorious  hopes  concerning  the  statue. 

When  the  two  visitors  had  returned  to  the  farmhouse,  Muguette 
heard  her  uncle  mutter:  "Miserable  pride,  ruin  of  countless  artists 
who  were  born  to  create  only  small  things!  How  exasperating  to 
know  that  there  will  always  be  those  who  refuse  to  see  clearly  into 
their  destiny,  and  will  not  content  themselves  with  the  valuable 
capabilities  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  them!  I  know  only 
one  who  has  accepted  his  limitations  with  good  humor,  that  is 
Aurele  Morin." 

"My  godfather's  friend  who  carried  you  my  letter?"  said  Mu- 
guette. 

"Precisely.  He  is  an  artist  after  my  own  heart.  He  is  content  to 
sketch  exquisite  birds  lightly,  with  a  rapid  stroke  of  his  pencil,  as 
if  he  were  at  play.  He  is  not,  in  his  own  opinion,  born  to  regen- 
erate art,  but  he  better  deserves  the  title  of  artist  than  the  poor, 
ambitious  self-deceivers  who  do  not  know  how  to  limit  and  econ- 
omize their  talents.  Take  your  M.  Maurice  as  an  example!  He 
might  make  a  name  for  himself  in  a  branch  of  art  that  he  despises, 
while  now  he  wastes  his  time  in  imagining  the  impossible:  that  is 
to  say,  in  flattering  himself  that  he  will  set  up  his  droll  figure  in 
the  square  of  some  provincial  town." 

As  he  spoke,  M.  Semegrain  glanced  again  at  the  milk-jug  modeled 
for  Muguette,  and  his  bad  humor  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
"There  is  Nature  artistically  rendered,  embellished  by  taste  and 
without  loss  of  truth!  Those  leaves  are  wonderfully  delicate,  that 
lizard  is  alive  and  quivers.  His  little  breast  heaves  and  his  round 
eyes  question.  He  clings  to  the  foliage  most  naturally.  That  is 
a  perfectly  successful  piece." 

M.  Semegrain  was  silent  a  moment.     Then,  suddenly  turning  to 
his  niece,  he  asked  her: 
"Will  you  sell  that  trifle?" 

"Never,"  cried  Muguette.  "Think  of  it!  Part  with  a  present 
from  my  dear  godfather!  He  would  believe  me  cunning  and  de- 
signing, and  what  is  worse,  ungrateful.  If  you  wish  to  have  some- 
thing from  him,  give  him  a  commission  in  regular  form!" 
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"A  commission?"  replied  the  merchant;  "his  vanity  would  be  in- 
sulted. Even  were  I  to  prove  to  him  that  he  would  in  this  way 
obtain  the  celebrity  for  which  he  is  striving,  he  would  scornfully 
reject  a  success  foreign  to  what  he  calls  great  art.  His  folly  will 
consummate  the  ruin  of  his  mother  and  his  own  misfortune,  and 
yet,  I  repeat,  that  young  man  owns  a  fortune  in  his  dexterity  of 
hand." 

"If  that  be  true,"  remarked  Muguette,  "we  must  try  to  induce  him 
to  change  the  direction  of  his  art  and  become  famous  without  being 
conscious  of  it.     But  it  will  be  difficult." 

"Impossible,  you  ought  to  say.  He  will  never  understand  that  he, 
who  is  in  his  own  estimation  an  artist  capable  of  reproducing  the 
human  figure  with  great  genius,  has  been  gifted  only  with  the 
talent  necessary  for  copying  with  grace,  delicacy  and  truth,  the 
little  flowers  and  the  little  insects  of  the  good  God." 
Smiling  at  a  secret  thought,  Muguette  replied,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  reflection : 

"What  does  it  matter  whether  he  knows  your  choice  of  the  plan 
which  he  should  follow  in  order  to  profit  by  his  talents,  if  we  can 
make  him  do  what  we  wish?" 

"Can  you  induce  him  to  model  milk-jugs  like  the  one  there?" 
"And  many  others,  just  as  pretty.     But  on  the  condition   that, 
through  your  influence,  he  will  gain,  as  you  say,  reputation  and 
fortune." 

"As  to  that,  I  will  give  you  my  word  of  honor." 
"That  is  enough,  your  word  is  a  bond.     It  is  like  gold  bullion 
for  our  neighbors.     But,  first  of  all,  tell  me,  at  how  much  do  you 
value  a  milk-jug  like  mine?" 
"For  the  merchant,  at  two  hundred  fifty  francs." 
"And  at  three  hundred  for  the  purchaser?" 
"Certainly." 

"And  you  will  give  an  order  for  some?" 
"For  as  many  as  he  can  make." 

"I  will  receive  the  orders  and  see  that  they  are  executed."     And 
offering  her  cheek,  she  added:     "I  demand  my  commission  rates 
in  advance!" 
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"What  a  mind  the  little  witch  has  for  business,  to  be  sure!"  said 
uncle  Semegrain,  as  he  kissed  her. 

Muguette's  mother  soon  returned  from  market,  and  uncle  and 
niece  lapsed  into  silence  concerning  the  former's  unseasonable  visit 
to  Barbizon.  From  that  moment  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  farm  and  the  Paris  shop.  At  twilight  came  an- 
other visitor,  whom  Muguette  greeted  with  a  cry  of  joy. 
"The  little  bird  charmer,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  come  to  pay  my 
debt." 

And  he  drew  out  from  a  drawing-portfolio  an  exquisite  water-color 
showing  Muguette  surrounded  by  the  little  creatures  which  she 
knew  so  well  how  to  tame  and  make  friendly.  The  resemblance 
was  perfectly  caught.  The  flock  of  linnets,  bullfinches  and  tomtits 
fluttering  about  her  was  rendered  with  an  accuracy  of  line  and  an 
understanding  of  motion  and  flight  which  made  the  drawing  a  real 
masterpiece. 

"Sell  me  your  picture,  monsieur  Aurele  Morinl"  cried  the  enthusi- 
astic merchant,  whose  admiration  made  him  forget  the  reserve 
which  is  all  essential  in  commercial  affairs.  "Isn't  it  fascinating? 
How  life-like,  how  filled  with  sunshine!  The  young  girl  is  act- 
ually dancing  and  the  birds  are  flying.  Her  hair  is  stirred  by  the 
breeze  and  their  feathers  seem  to  ruffle.  If  you  ask  a  reasonable 
price,  we  shall  make  a  bargain." 

"That  water-color  does  not  belong  to  me.  Muguette  consented  to 
pose,  and  I  promised  her  the  sketch  as  the  price  of  her  exhibition 
of  skill." 

"But,"  insisted  Semegrain,  "this  is  not  purely  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  the  portrait  of  my  niece.     It  is  of  family  interest.     I 
will  put  it  in  a  place  of  honor  in  my  apartment,  where  Muguette 
will  find  it,  when  I  am  dead;  for  she  is  my  heiress." 
"Let  her  decide,"  said  the  bird  painter. 

"If  I  am  to  be  the  judge,"  said  Muguette,  "my  decision  will  be 
made  equally  in  the  interest  of  my  uncle  and  to  the  advantage  of 
M.  Aurele:  the  merchant  shall  order  from  the  artist  a  certain 
number  of  water-colors,  and  the  artist,  upon  his  part,  shall  make 
for  the  merchant  a  copy  of  his  bird-charmer." 
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The  contract  was  accepted  by  the  two  parties  according  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Muguette. 

At  the  farm-house,  there  gathered  about  the  supper-table,  Mu- 
guette and  her  mother,  Madame  Catherine  and  Maurice,  together 
with  the  two  visitors  from  Paris.  As  the  conversation  frequently 
reverted  to  the  water-color,  the  sculptor's  mother,  who  was  impa- 
tient to  hear  some  mention  of  her  son,  profited  by  the  first  moment 
of  silence  to  speak  of  the  Vercingetorix.  This  led  Maurice  to 
offer  to  accompany  M.  Semegrain  to  his  studio,  but  the  adroit 
merchant,  who  knew  too  well  the  character  of  the  statue  to  risk 
examining  it  in  the  presence  of  its  author,  made  a  pretext  of  his 
obligation  to  visit  that  very  evening  a  castle  situated  two  leagues 
distant,  and  at  which  an  important  sale  of  artistic  things  was  to 
occur  the  following  day.  He  took  his  leave,  and  Aurele  remained 
at  Barbizon  until  the  next  morning. 

Just  before  leaving,  Aurele  entered  the  studio,  and  although  it  was 
early,  he  found  Maurice  already  at  work. 

"I  am  come  to  salute  the  great  Vercingetorix,"  said  he,  opening 
the  door  of  the  studio. 
"You  see,  Aurele,  I  am  getting  on." 

"And  the  sculptor  is  still  satisfied  with  his  work,  I  suppose?"  ques- 
tioned the  painter. 

"Look  and  judge!"  replied  Maurice,  standing  upright  upon  his 
ladder,  in  order  to  leave  the  view  of  the  statue  unobstructed. 
"Are  you  seeking  a  compliment?"  asked  Aurele. 
"No,  nothing  but  the  truth." 

"Very  well,  then.  To  speak  frankly,  it  does  not  satisfy  me.  I 
picture  to  myself  the  Gallic  hero  as  stronger,  that  is  to  say,  calmer. 
But  you  have  represented  the  leader  of  a  mob,  and  not  a  liberator 
of  the  people." 

Maurice  did  not  reply.     He  merely  asked  in  a  sarcastic  tone: 
"You  still  confine  yourself  to  painting  birds?" 
"Yes,  indeed.     Nothing  but  birds,"  answered  Aurele,  good-na- 
turedly.    "I  confine  myself  to  the  dear  little  sparrows  from  both 
choice  and  gratitude.     They  do  not  cost  seed  and  they  are  profit- 
able to  me." 
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"Everyone  has  his  task,  his  struggle  and  his  portion  of  fame.  I  do 
not  envy  you,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  pity  me." 
Aurele,  at  parting,  offered  his  hand  to  Maurice;  but  it  was  with 
constraint  that  the  latter  replied  to  his  friendly  sign  of  fraternity. 
When  the  painter  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  studio,  the 
sculptor  shook  his  head  and  murmured:  "Still  another  one  who 
envies  me!"     Then  he  returned  to  work  upon  his  masterpiece. 

IV 

THE  FATAL  HAND 

The  friendly  counsel  given  by  Aurele  to  the  "wild  lily  of  the  val- 
ley" effected  not  only  a  happy  change  in  the  costume  and  manner 
of  Muguette,  but  it  caused  the  little  girl  to  resolve  that  she  would 
regularly  assist  her  mother  in  the  daily  household  tasks,  in  which 
up  to  that  time  she  had  taken  part  at  intervals  and  according  to  her 
caprice  of  the  moment.  It  must  be  added  for  truth's  sake  that 
when  by  chance  the  love  of  order  seized  the  girl  like  a  fever-crisis, 
it  gave  her  mother  a  just  cause  for  alarm,  because  these  intermit- 
tent proofs  of  the  good-will  of  Muguette  always  expressed  them- 
selves in  numberless  fragments  of  pottery  and  a  bill  from  the  tinker 
at  Barbizon  for  riveting  jugs  and  plates.  Muguette,  as  the  French 
are  accustomed  to  say,  had  the  fatal  hand.  She  was  not  careless  in 
the  true  sense.  She  did  not  let  fall  the  fragile  objects  which  she 
had  occasion  to  carry  in  her  arms  or  apron;  but  through  fear  lest 
if  held  loosely,  they  might  strike  together,  she  pressed  them  so 
closely  against  one  another  that  the  jugs  lost  their  handles,  the 
plates  their  fluted  edges,  and  the  soup-tureens  the  knobs  of  their 
covers.  When  she  carried  fine  porcelain,  fearing  to  let  it  fall,  she 
strained  it  closely  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  rubbed  it 
with  sufficient  force  to  dislocate  her  wrist;  so  that  usually  the  sau- 
cer was  broken  in  two,  and  the  cup  fell  into  fragments.  The  moth- 
er hesitated  to  complain;  for  she  appreciated  the  good  will  of  her 
daughter  and  she  would  have  considered  it  unjust  to  discourage 
her. 

For  a  period  of  several  months,  that  is,  from  the  day  when  Mu- 
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guette,  fresh  and  radiant,  returned  to  the  farm  with  her  jug  mod- 
eled by  Maurice  and  fired  by  M.  Jacob,  she  had  broken  noth- 
ing, and  except  having  nicked  certain  insignificant  pieces  of  pot- 
tery, she  had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  herself.  Her  hand, 
usually  so  heavy,  had  become  light,  owing  to  the  precaution  which 
she  was  forced  to  take  in  order  to  handle  and  use  several  times  each 
day  the  charming  milk-jug  which  she  never  wearied  of  admiring. 
Thus,  the  masterpiece  of  ingenuous  sculpture  improvised  by  Mau- 
rice had  cured  her  of  awkwardness,  as,  once  before,  a  simple  word 
from  Aurele  had  corrected  her  careless  toilette  and  carriage. 
Through  fear  of  ill-treating  her  terra-cotta  jug,  she  schooled  her- 
self to  respect  the  most  humble  utensil,  even  the  porringer  of  the 
shepherd  dog.  The  mother,  finding  that  her  pottery  was  pre- 
served from  its  former  daily  losses,  simply  thought  that  Muguette 
had  given  up  the  washing  of  the  plates  to  the  poultry-yard  girl, 
and  that  as  to  the  pieces  of  faience  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
dresser  and  on  the  mantel  of  the  chimney  for  the  ornament  and 
gayery  of  the  room,  she  did  not  touch  them  other  than  to  caress 
them  with  the  tip  of  her  feather-duster.  No  one  would  have  been 
willing  to  believe  in  the  conversion  of  Muguette  as  to  the  use  of 
objects  disquieting  by  reason  of  their  fragility.  Madame  Cather- 
ine kept  her  former  prejudices  upon  the  subject,  and  Maurice,  who 
shared  them  with  good  reason,  laughingly  promised  to  make  wood- 
en dishes  for  her  when  she  should  set  up  housekeeping.  He  was 
not  then  greatly  surprised  when,  one  morning,  Muguette,  who 
brought  him  some  strawberries  in  a  cabbage-leaf,  said  good  morn- 
ing to  him  in  a  sorrowful  voice.  The  artist  suspected  a  tragedy. 
"Ah,"  said  he,  "there  is  again  misfortune  at  your  home;  that  is 
why,  no  doubt,  you  have  come  here  without  bringing  my  mother's 
portion  of  milk." 

"Yes,  my  dear  godfather;  for  I  could  not  bring  it  in  a  cabbage  leaf, 
as  I  did  these  strawberries." 
"So  you  have  broken  the  jug?" 

"I  have  the  fatal  hand.     My  accident  was  ordained  to  happen.     I 
must  tell  you  my  trouble." 

Maurice  left  the  Vercingetorix,  whose  greaves  he  was  ornamenting 
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to  excess,  sat  down  in  the  great  arm-chair,  and  tasting  the  straw- 
berries, prepared  to  listen  to  Muguette,  who,  apparently  abashed 
by  the  confession  which  she  had  to  make,  resumed  her  story: 
"You  remember  our  large  black  cow,  with  her  shining  coat,  as 
silky  as  velvet  to  the  hand, — a  fine  animal ;  but — she  has  a  heavy 
foot,  and,  oh,  such  solid  horns!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  black  cow, — but  shorten  your  story  if  you 
can!" 

"Now,  then,"  continued  the  little  girl,  "this  morning,  my  mother, 
who  is  always  thinking  of  yours,  said  to  me:  'It  is  time  to  milk  the 
black  cow  and  to  take  the  milk  to  Madame  Catherine.'  Then  I 
took  a  dish  and  ran  to  the  stable." 

"Then,"  interrupted  Maurice,  "you  stumbled  over  a  stone,  you  fell, 
and — the  accident." 

"You  mistake  .  .  .  the  accident  happened  another  way.  Blackey 
took  a  strange  freak  while  I  was  milking.  All  at  once  she  gave  a 
leap,  thrust  her  horns  into  the  hay-rack,  overturned  my  stool,  and, 
as  you  said, — 'the  accident' — milk,  dish  and  I — all  went  to  the 
ground." 

"If  you  were  not  hurt,  there  is  little  harm  done." 
"That  is  not  true.     The  harm  can  not  be  repaired.     I  shall  never 
console  myself,  because  the  broken  dish  is  the  pretty  milk  jug  you 
modeled  for  me." 

Muguette,  ending  her  story,  lifted  the  hem  of  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  wipe  away  tears,  but  in  reality  to  conceal  the  blush 
which  mounted  to  her  cheeks  through  the  shame  of  falsehood. 
The  artist,  moved  by  her  sorrow,  so  skilfully  feigned  as  to  be  en- 
tirely successful,  hastened  to  say: 

"Do  not  cry  for  your  broken  jug.     I  will  make  you  another,  and 
it  will  be  ten  times  prettier  than  the  old  one." 
"Truly?"  cried  the  little  girl,  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 
"Upon  one  condition:  that  you  will  not  expose  it  to  the  rough 
manners  of  Blackey." 

"And  when  will  you  replace  the  one  which  exists  no  longer?" 
"I  will  begin  it  at  once,  if  you  will  go  this  very  instant  to  provide 
more  milk  for  my  mother's  breakfast." 
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"By  the  way,"  added  Maurice,  as  Muguette  was  bounding  out  of 
the  studio,  "have  you  still  that  cunning  little  lizard  that  posed  so 
prettily  the  first  time?" 

"Alas!  no;  the  fickle  thing  has  crawled  away  to  his  crevice  in  the 
wall.  But,  what  do  we  care  for  that?  We  shall  easily  find  some- 
thing else." 

After  rive  minutes,  Muguette  returned.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
brown  porringer  filled  with  creamy  milk,  and  in  the  other,  the 
corners  of  her  apron,  of  which  she  had  made  a  kind  of  bag. 
"Do  you  carry  about  forage  for  your  goat?"  asked  Maurice,  who 
saw  here  and  there  among  the  folds  of  cloth  the  long  stalks  of 
plants. 

"By  no  means,  my  godfather.  Wait  a  moment,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand my  idea!" 

Muguette  opened  her  apron  and  took  from  it  superb  clusters  of 
irises,  which  she  arranged  in  a  great,  graceful  sheaf  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  tying  the  whole  with  a  reed  having  a  smooth  shining  sur- 
face. 

"Model  this  bouquet  and  make  it  hollow  in  the  center!"  said  she 
to  the  sculptor.  "Then  my  milk-jug  will  be  replaced." 
While  eating  his  strawberries,  and  from  time  to  time  smiling  at  the 
ingenious  child,  Maurice  sketched  the  bouquet  of  irises,  rendering 
it  with  spirit  and  accuracy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  suggest 
more  vividly  the  effect  of  the  expanded  petals  of  the  marsh  flower, 
to  model  more  faithfully  the  branch-like  stem,  as  also  more  grace- 
fully to  figure  the  fan-like  arrangement. 

Muguette  wished  to  stay  with  Maurice  until  he  should  have  fin- 
ished the  sketch;  but  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  forego  the  pleasure 
she  felt  in  seeing  him  work,  that  she  might  assist  Madame  Cath- 
erine, whose  breakfast  was  delayed. 

During  the  day,  the  impatient  girl  returned  at  intervals  to  the 
studio  to  follow  the  execution  of  the  new  masterpiece.  When  it 
was  finished,  she  ran  home,  radiant  with  joy.  Three  days  later,  she 
again  paid  a  visit  to  her  friend,  who  was  still  occupied  with  his 
gigantic  figure.     Muguette   appeared  to  be   restraining  an  agile, 

slippery  creature  in  her  clasped  hands. 
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"What  are  you  carrying,  Muguette?"  asked  Maurice,  "some  little 
tomtits  taken  in  flight?" 

"No,  dear  godfather;  but  let  me  tell  you:  they  said  at  the  porce- 
lain factory  that  my  milk-jug  was  too  pretty  to  go  without  a  cover; 
so  I  came  to  beg  you  to  make  me  one." 

"A  cover!  with  what?     The  accessory  motif  must  harmonize  with 
the  principal  theme,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  its  complement." 
"That  is  what  I  said  to  myself,"  replied  Muguette;  "so  I  bring  you 
a  frog — a  fine  green  frog,  which,  later,  will  serve  you  as  a  barom- 
eter." 

"And  you  wish  it  to  be  represented  on  your  milk-jug?" 
"Certainly;  that  is  its  place.     Each  plant  has  its  favorite  animal; 
the  frog,  which  is  the  nightingale  of  the  swamps,  will  be  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  midst  of  the  irises." 

Maurice  thought  the  idea  an  original  one,  and  he  raised  no  objec- 
tion. When,  the  day  after,  he  had  finished  the  cover  designed  by 
Muguette,  the  girl  quickly  carried  it  away,  and  returned  imme- 
diately holding  in  her  arms  a  pretty  Cochin  China  hen  that 
Madame  Catherine  had  often  admired  on  her  visits  to  the  poultry 
yard  of  the  farm. 

"I  am  very  well  paid  for  my  trifle,"  said  the  artist  to  himself,  as  he 
observed  the  pleasure  shown  by  his  mother  in  receiving  the  present 
of  their  young  neighbor. 


Conclusion  in   Tht  Craftsman  for  February 
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ftOTo  10  it  in  tbe  suburbs  bere, 
Cbis  Potter,  toorking  Wtb  sucb  cbeer, 
3n  tb!0  mean  bouse,  tbis  mean  attire, 
©is  manlp  features  bron^ef  tuiti)  tire, 
dxBbose  figulincs  anD  rustic  toares 
Scarce  finD  S)im  breaD  from  Hap  to  Dap? 
Cbis  madman,  as  tbe  people  sap, 
flxHbo  breaks  bis  tables  anD  bis  cbairs 
Co  feeD  bis  furnace  fires,  nor  cares 
2xHbo  goes  unfeD  if  tbep  are  feD, 
H3or  tobo  map  line  if  bep  are  DeaD? 
Cbis  akbemist  tuitb  bollota  cbeeks 
anD  sunken,  searcbing  epes,  tubo  seeks 
T5p  mingleD  eartbs  anD  ores  combineD 
With  potencp  of  fire  to  finD 
^ome  netts  enamel,  barD  anD  brigbt, 
©is  Dream,  bis  passion,  bis  Deligbt? 
2D  palissp?  toit&in  tW  breast 
TBurneD  tbe  bot  fetoer  of  unrest; 
Cbine  terns  tU  propbefs  m'sion,  tbine 
Cfje  exultation,  tbe  Dfonne 
Snsanitp  of  noble  minDs, 
Cbat  nctier  falters  nor  abates, 
IBut  labors  anD  enDures  anD  tuaits, 
Cill  all  tbat  it  foresees  it  finDs, 
flDr  tobat  it  cannot  finD  creates* 

Ibenrp  2KH.  Honcfelloto 
IBeramoa 
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Torcelain  as  Made  in  Its  Native  Land 

William  N.  Brewster 

THE  home  of  the  Mongolian  race  has  given  its  name  to 
fine  tableware  the  world  over.  The  word  porcelain  is 
synonymous  with  chinaware.  As  it  was  with  gunpow- 
der, silk,  and  tea,  the  ancient  Chinese  enjoyed  the  use  of 
porcelain  long  before  the  nations  of  the  West  dreamed 
of  it.  As  early  as  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  the  process  of  making  it  was  invented.  The  unknown  pot- 
ter who  produced  porcelain  should  have  a  niche  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  together  with  Robert  Fulton,  Eli  Whitney  and  George  Ste- 
phenson. The  first  kilns  were  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Yangtse 
Valley,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  Honan  province. 
It  is  less  than  two  hundred  years  since  the  art  of  making  porcelain 
was  introduced  from  China  into  Europe,  at  Sevres,  France,  in  the 
year  1722.  It  is  a  striking  but  typical  comment  upon  Chinese  civ- 
ilization, that  in  two  centuries  the  products  of  Western  kilns  very 
far  surpass  their  oriental  forebears,  although  the  original  producers 
have  had  ten  times  the  number  of  years  for  improvement.  With 
the  spread  of  the  Confucian  doctrine  of  the  necessary  superiority 
of  the  ancients  and  its  logical  sequence,  ancestral  worship,  the  icy 
hand  of  death  gripped  the  throat  of  progress  in  China,  and  the 
whole  nation  has  not  produced  any  new  thing  of  note  during  two 
thousand  years.  The  doctrine  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  but 
positively  unfilial  to  improve  upon  their  ancestors'  achievements 
has  been  the  opiate  that  has  put  to  sleep  for  twenty  centuries  the 
Chinese,  who  at  first  manifested  powers  that  bade  fair  to  make 
them  the  world's  leaders  in  the  industrial  arts. 
The  primitive  and  stationary  character  of  porcelain  manufacture, 
in  China,  its  original  home,  was  illustrated  in  a  recent  visit  which 
I  made  to  Deh-hua,  a  small  mountain  city  in  the  Fuhkien  province 
of  South  China.  Approaching  the  town  from  the  south,  about  two 
miles  out,  we  passed  the  mills  where  the  white  feldspar  rock,  quar- 
ried from  the  neighboring  hills,  is  pounded  into  a  fine  powder. 
Nothing  could  be  more  crude  than  these  mills.  A  tile  roof  about 
fifteen  feet  square,  upon  wooden  posts;  a  water  wheel  a  foot  or 
more  wide,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  small  over-shot  stream 
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for  power;  two  wooden  cogs  in  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  wheel, 
alternately  raising  up  two  wooden  hammers  with  iron  facings,  that 
drop  upon  the  rock  in  the  stone  mortars.  That  is  all.  I  saw  a 
dozen  such  shanties,  but  not  one  single  attendant.  Someone  must 
come  and  change  the  grist  occasionally,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  done  in  a  most  leisurely  manner,  and  time  is  no  special  object. 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  tells  us,  in  his  "Middle  Kingdom,"  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  material  in  all  porcelain.  The  feldspar  is 
strong,  opaque,  and  endures  great  heat.  The  silex  or  quartz  is 
easily  fusible.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  the  silex,  in  burning, 
imparts  its  transparency  to  the  powdered  feldspar  or  clay.  The 
Chinese  aptly  call  the  latter  the  bones,  and  the  silex  the  flesh  of  the 
ware.  Both  kinds  of  the  stone  must  be  pounded  to  dust  by  ham- 
mers. 

By  the  side  of  each  little  mill  are  three  shallow  stone  vats  in  which 
the  finely  powdered  rock  is  soaked  and  washed,  being  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other.  Here  also  the  two  kinds  of  clay  are  mixed 
together  by  tramping.  The  well  ground,  mixed  and  washed  clay 
is  then  carried  by  men  to  the  pottery,  by  means  of  the  universal 
bamboo  stick  borne  upon  the  shoulders. 

Jeremiah's  potter  could  not  have  had  a  more  primitive  wheel.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  clay  disc  two  feet  in  diameter,  fixed  upon  a  pivot, 
swinging  five  or  six  inches  from  the  floor.  There  is  not  a  pedal 
even.  Cogs  are  put  in  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  or  a  hole  is  made 
near  the  surface  by  sinking  a  small  unfired  tea-cup  into  the  clay 
near  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  With  fingers  in  this  cup, 
the  operator  gives  this  wheel  a  jerk.  It  runs  long  enough  for  him 
to  finish  a  cup  or  small  bowl.  More  elaborate  work  requires  many 
pulls  at  his  wheel,  with  a  proportionate  loss  of  time.  The  small 
boy  who  was  turning  out  little  tea-cups  as  I  watched  him,  did  not 
mind  the  time  consumed.  He  earns  only  seven  or  eight  cents  a 
day  and  why  should  he  trouble  himself  about  improving  methods 
to  save  time  which  is  so  valueless? 

The  freshly  molded  pieces  are  dried  in  a  shed  open  upon  all  sides. 
Then  the  glazing,  made  of  silex  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
the  ashes  of  burnt  ferns,  is  applied  by  dipping  the  small  pieces  into 
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the  mixture.  The  large  jars  are  glazed  by  applying  the  same  mix- 
ture with  a  brush.  Then  comes  the  furnace,  with  three  days  or 
more  of  careful  burning.  In  Deh-hua  no  color  except  blue  is  put 
on  before  the  glazing  and  first  burning.  This  is  black  before  bak- 
ing, but  the  fire  changes  it  to  blue. 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  the  artistic  part  of  the  manufacture. 
1  had  pictured  the  "cunning  workman"  of  poetry,  who  toils  for 
months,  even  for  years,  upon  one  "clear  porcelain  vase,  an  Emper- 
or's gift."  What  I  saw  were  slovenly  women,  and  little  children, 
a  few  as  young  as  eight  years  of  age,  deftly  daubing  teapots  and 
cups  after  a  fixed  pattern,  and  blending  colors  according  to  orien- 
tal ideas  of  taste.  After  the  colors  are  put  on,  the  ware  is  burned 
again,  and  the  work  is  done.  I  bought  a  set  of  ten  hand-painted 
bowls  for  less  than  six  cents. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  output  of  these  kilns  shows  that  the 
material  is  of  very  superior  grade.  A  specimen  of  the  clay  recent- 
ly sent  to  an  expert  in  Japan  was  pronounced  to  be  of  the  first 
quality.  More  than  three  centuries  ago,  under  the  famous  Ming 
dynasty,  this  pottery  held  a  high  reputation.  Specimens  of  that 
old  ware  now  bring  fabulous  prices  among  connoisseurs.  But  the 
workmanship  has  degenerated  during  these  ten  generations.  What 
could  one  expect  when  the  labor  is  all  performed  by  utterly  illit- 
erate people,  who  have  no  ambition  above  supplying  their  present 
bodily  wants?  Such  labor  is  bound  to  deteriorate.  There  seems 
to  be  no  place  in  the  whole  process  from  quarry  to  sale-room  where 
cultivated  mind  is  used.  It  is  merely  the  skill  of  the  automa- 
ton mechanically  going  through  the  appointed  task.  This  is 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  labor  in  China,  because  here  the  edu- 
cated man  never  works  with  his  hands,  and  the  laborer  is 
never  educated.  This  fact  makes  the  industrial  regeneration  of 
China  difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible. 

I  would  not  give  the  impression  that  all  the  Chinese  porcelain 
manufacturing  centers  are  so  degenerate  as  Deh-hua.  In  Kiang-si 
province  at  Kingteh  and  other  places,  the  work  is  said  to  be  done 
very  well;  but  the  Japanese  ware  is  driving  out  the  Chinese  in 
foreign  markets,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  further  emphasis. 
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THE  expression,  "Art  for  Art's  sake,"  is  decidedly  out  of 
fashion,  and  has  been  laid  away  for  some  time;  occa- 
sionally it  is  taken  down  from  its  shelf,  dusted  and  cau- 
tiously used,  but  when  we  see  that  it  is  regarded  with 
more  or  less  amusement,  we  hurriedly  withdraw  it. 
But  as  regularly  as  we  try  our  last  year's  garments,  so  we  try  this. 
It  is  after  all  such  a  splendid  thing  that  we  are  regularly  tempted 
to  try  to  make  it  the  fashion.  We  are  about  to  dust  it  again,  and 
this  time  we  are  sure  that  we  are  right  in  valuing  it  so  highly. 
The  work  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Perkins  bears  proof  positive  that  this 
theory  has  been  held  to;  nothing  more  truly  artistic  than  this  work 
has  been  seen  in  modern  pottery.  Made  of  clay  without  the  use 
of  a  wheel;  colored  with  a  dull  black;  moulded  on  the  lines  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  Roman  and  Etruscan  vases,  urns,  bowls,  lamps  or 
whatever  is  needed  for  the  moment;  decorated  by  the  hands  of  one 
who  keeps  the  decoration  well  in  hand,  never  permitting  it  to 
become  "the  thing,"  but  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  vessel  it  deco- 
rates: this  pottery  presents  a  most  thoroughly  artistic  whole. 
When  we  say  that  the  color  chosen  is  black  we  can  convey  no  idea 
of  the  reflected  color  it  bears.  It  is  as  one  might  say  to  a  blind  man : 
"a  plum  is  purple,"  never  giving  him  the  delight  of  knowing  all 
the  grades  of  color  purple  may  have. 

In  texture  this  pottery  is  of  mat  surface,  which  gives  it  much  more 
depth  of  color  than  a  glaze  affords.  In  fact,  the  pottery  has  very 
much  the  color  effect  of  Japanese  bronze.  These  potters  keep  to 
one  color,  feeling  that  in  so  doing  they  concentrate  the  attention  on 
the  form,  and  as  a  consequence  not  one  uninteresting  form  is  found 
among  their  work.  If  our  attention  is  called  to  this,  we  remember 
seeing  pottery  of  much  honor  and  renown,  which  if  done  into  this 
simple  flat  tone  would  be  relegated  to  our  kitchens.  Load  a  vase 
or  candlestick  with  an  elaborate,  or  an  elaborately  simple  design 
and  you  catch  the  eye  of  the  Philistine.  Thousands  of  pieces  of 
pottery  are  turned  out  every  day  in  shops  where  the  workman  is 
called  a  "craftsman,"  and  not  one  beautiful  shape  is  to  be  found 
among  them. 

The  decoration  of  the  forms  illustrated  is  suggestive  for  the  most 
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part,  apparently  very  crudely  modelled  until,  on  closer  observa- 
tion, we  find  all  the  force  and  vigor  of  colossal  proportions.  One 
candlestick  has,  heading  its  dignified  proportions,  a  frieze  of 
human  figures  in  long,  sweeping  draperies,  with  locked  hands, 
forming,  in  pairs,  a  solemn  procession.  Another,  a  small  bowl 
shaped  like  a  porringer,  has  for  its  handle  a  sleeping  bird,  its  great 
wings  folded  under  the  bowl  and  its  head  drooping  on  its  breast. 
Many  of  the  forms,  though  there  are  no  two  pieces  made  alike, 
have  the  beautiful  grooving  at  the  base,  shown  in  the  illustration, 
while  above,  around  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  is  a  design  using  the 
figures  of  men  and  women.  An  ink-well  and  tray  for  pens  are 
most  unusual.  The  ink-well  is  covered  with  a  purely  conven- 
tional design,  the  lid  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  lioness  at  rest, 
the  tray  bordered  by  a  beautifully  interlaced  design,  while  inside 
are  two  designs  dating  back  to  most  ancient  Eastern  symbols. 
Then,  there  is  a  platter  with  its  conventional  design  of  the  olive, 
and  a  little  box  on  a  standard,  with  a  lid  whose  knob  is  the  tiny 
figure  of  a  woman  crouching  forward,  her  drapery  pulled  close 
about  her. 

A  very  beautiful  form  of  the  cross  is  much  used  by  these  skilful 
workers.  Some  of  the  shapes  are  rounded  at  the  base  so  that  a 
frame  work  is  necessary  to  hold  them,  and  there  are  water  bottles, 
some  hung  by  cords  strung  through  three  tiny  handles  on  the  sides 
of  the  bottles,  some  suspended  by  one  loop  in  the  centre,  a  spout  on 
either  side,  flat  flasks,  long  narrow  ones  and  short  ones  with  long 
necks. 

Some  huge  "garden  pots,"  done  in  Standish,  Maine,  and  modelled 
after  the  old  Italian  "well  heads,"  are  superb  in  proportions. 
These  are  modelled  in  terra  cotta,  sand  blown,  making  a  delight- 
ful color  for  use  in  gardens  or  on  a  terrace,  and  with  trees  of  Osage 
orange  or  of  box,  would  be  most  decorative.  One  in  the  illustra- 
tion has,  on  one  side,  the  Tudor  rose,  on  the  other  side,  a  shield 
with  a  design  of  three  bunches  of  grapes,  while  its  corners  are 
formed  of  huge  acanthus  leaves.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  clay 
are  in  this  huge  pot. 
Another  of  these  pots  has  straight  lines,  is  larger  at  the  base  and 
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has  for  decoration  conventional  borders,  the  Latin  Cross  and  two 
birds  drinking  from  one  urn.  Still  another,  modelled  on  Greek 
lines,  has  figures  of  men  and  women — water-carriers  and  dancers 
— full  of  motion  and  delightfully  simple. 

Miss  Perkins  is  a  sculptor  and  this  pottery  with  which  many  would 
be  well  satisfied  and  at  which  juncture  would  complacently  pause, 
she  considers  merely  a  side  issue.  The  figurines  shown  at  her 
studio  are  full  of  sentiment  and,  though  sometimes  no  more  elab- 
orated than  the  figures  on  the  vases  and  urns,  are  the  real  thought 
expressed.  One  especially  admired  is  of  an  Egyptian  woman  of 
splendid  strength,  her  baby,  nude,  at  the  back,  held  by  a  hand 
drawn  over  her  shoulder.  The  little  childish  proportions  melt 
into  hers,  relaxed  in  perfect  child-confidence  in  the  strength  and 
patience  of  the  mother. 

Such  work  as  this  cannot  be  described  adequately  any  more  than  a 
piece  of  music  can  be  shared  unless  heard.  This  work  must  be  seen. 
To  these  potters  be  all  honor  given.  Certainly  the  medium  does 
not  inspire.  All  this  good  work  has  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
much  study  and  observation,  with  the  conviction  that  to  follow 
one's  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  is  the  only  way  to  have 
true  art;  that  by  pleasing  the  people  we  unconsciously  lower  our- 
selves and  cheapen  our  art;  that  cheap  art  means  of  necessity  cheap 
ideas,  or  worse,  none  at  all.  Philanthropists  are  disposed  to  quar- 
rel with  us  over  this  "art  for  art's  sake,"  and  are  heard  to  insist 
that  art's  sacred  privilege  is  to  elevate,  but  we  insist  that  art  must 
be  followed  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  that  if  so  followed,  it 
fails  not  always  to  inspire  and  elevate.  May  we  not  have,  instead 
of  the  quantities  of  indifferent  art  in  our  homes,  one  or  two  really 
beautiful  objects  such  as  these,  and  return  in  spirit  to  the  old  time 
when  to  be  a  craftsman  was  to  be  an  artist  as  well?  The  art  and 
the  craft  were  then  inseparable,  and  as  much  study  and  design 
were  necessary  before  a  craftsman  began  his  snuff-box,  or  buckle, 
or  button,  as  was  thought  proper  for  an  artist  before  beginning  his 
canvas  or  decoration,  or  for  a  sculptor  before  cutting  one  chip  from 
his  marble.    We  cannot  all  drink  from  Cellini's  goblets,  but  we  can 

have  our  objects  of  decoration  few — even  a  single  one — but  good. 
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THE  greater  number  of  admirers  of  this  beautiful  faience 
which  has  so  quickly  risen  to  an  enviable  rank  among 
modern  ceramics,  do  not  know  that  the  enterprise  was 
first  led  by  a  woman.  The  Rookwood  Pottery  was 
founded  in  1880,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Mrs.  Maria 
Longworth  Storer,  who  named  it  from  her  father's  country  estate, 
situated  near  the  same  city.  Three  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  works,  Mrs.  Storer  received  into  active  partnership  Mr.  W. 
W.  Taylor,  to  whom  she  transferred  her  interests  upon  her  retire- 
ment in  1890.  Mr.  Taylor  then  formed  the  existing  company,  and 
under  his  direction  as  president  the  buildings  now  occupied  were 
erected. 

The  presence  in  the  neighboring  soil  of  certain  clays  which  made 
the  enterprise  possible  and  practicable,  inclined  the  color  quality 
of  the  ware  from  the  beginning  toward  yellows,  browns  and  reds: 
a  fact  pledging  the  accompanying  ornament  to  rich  arrangements 
of  warm  colors,  which  through  the  transparent  glazes  appeared 
softened  into  deep,  mellow  tones.  From  year  to  year  the  command 
of  material  was  extended,  although  the  clays  are  still  drawn  largely 
from  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  always  from  native  sources. 
By  patient  and  continued  experiment  the  beauty  of  the  ware  is  con- 
stantly heightened  and  the  range  of  effects  widened.  Thus  to  the 
early  yellows,  browns  and  reds  there  have  been  added  dark,  rich 
greens  and  blues,  and,  still  more  recently,  an  interesting  series  of 
light  pieces  in  "Iris"  and  "Sea  Green." 

The  glazes  at  different  periods  of  the  Rookwood  production  offer 
an  attractive  study.  A  considerable  number  of  early  pieces  were 
characterized  by  a  dull  finish  technically  known  as  the  Smear 
Glaze,  which  gave,  in  the  most  successful  cases,  an  exquisite  texture 
quality;  the  offsetting  defect  being  crudeness  of  color.  Later,  the 
production  turned  entirely  to  different  varieties  of  transparent 
glazes  in  the  colors  already  noted;  but  a  recent  revival  of  the  dull 
finish  has  evolved  the  Mat  Glaze,  of  which  the  essential  quality  is 
beauty  of  texture,  although  the  range  and  variation  of  color  are 
very  great. 

Other  than  the  materials  used  and  the  glazes  obtained,  there  are 
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many  other  points  of  interest  to  be  noted  in  the  Rookwood  faience. 
Prominent  among  them  are  the  decorative  elements  employed: 
these  consisting  of  the  application  of  metals  skilfully  adapted  to 
the  painted  decorations  and  unified  with  them;  of  modeled  figures 
forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  general  contour  of  the  piece;  or 
of  ornamental  motives,  always  significant  in  themselves,  and  exe- 
cuted in  either  relief  or  incised  lines. 

Interesting  also  to  collectors  and  to  the  many  who  delight  in  book- 
plates and  devices  and  potters'  marks  are  the  signs  manual  adopted 
by  the  artists  at  Rookwood.  The  regular  mark  of  the  pottery 
impressed  in  the  clay  has  undergone  several  changes.  Thus  from 
1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  we  find  the  word,  "Rookwood,"  in  some- 
what irregular  Roman  capitals,  with  below  the  Arabic  numerals 
of  the  year,  stamped  upon  every  piece  of  the  product.  In  1886, 
this  mark  was  discarded  for  a  curiously  designed  combination  of 
the  Roman  letters  R  and  P,  very  attractive  and  suggestive  in  form. 
In  1887,  the  new  device  received  the  addition  of  a  little  flame-like 
mark  set  at  the  top  of  the  double  letter.  Each  year  thereafter  ap- 
peared a  new  flame,  until  in  1900  their  number  reached  fourteen, 
when  they  entirely  surrounded  the  monogram,  forming  about  it 
the  figure  known  among  jewelers  as  the  "sun-burst."  For  the  new 
century,  the  mark  of  1900  was  continued,  a  numeral  being  added 
below  the  monogram  to  indicate  the  year  of  production. 
Passing  now  from  the  production  to  the  producers,  we  find  the 
great  pottery  no  less  interesting  in  its  organization  than  in  the  work 
which  it  sends  forth.  It  is,  of  course,  conducted  upon  sound  finan- 
cial principles,  and  gives  large  annual  returns  to  its  owners.  At 
the  same  time,  it  protects  the  interests  of  art;  being  practically  an 
enterprise  for  the  production  and  sale  of  the  work  of  forty  or  more 
individual  decorators,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  pottery, 
constantly  vary  their  shapes  and  never  repeat  their  decoration. 
The  more  distinguished  and  experienced  of  these  decorators  work 
in  individual  studios,  while  the  younger  are  distributed  in  three 
larger  rooms:  all  of  them  forming  a  community  resembling  in 
constitution  the  workshop  schools  of  the  master  artists  and  crafts- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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THERE  are  few  healthier  indications  of  public  progress 
than  the  efforts  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  our 
public  schools  by  filling  them  with  good  works  of  art. 
This  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  different  ways  in 
various  towns  and  cities.  Much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  in  England,  and,  in  this  country,  interest  has  found 
fruit  in  exhibitions,  notably  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Brooklyn.  In  other  cities  and  small  towns  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  The  surroundings  of  the  daily  life  of 
American  young  people  are  so  wholly  inartistic,  except  in  so  far  as 
fine  art  in  literature  appeals  to  them,  that  this  new  movement  is  a 
notable  one.  No  more  important  work  in  introducing  art  into 
the  general  life  of  Americans  has  been  undertaken,  for  it  means 
bringing  it  directly  before  the  children,  many  of  whom  are  with- 
out artistic  home  influences. 

Early  in  1896  the  Public  School  Art  League  and  Art  Students' 
Association  and  Educational  Workers  of  Boston  began  to  agitate 
the  necessity  of  artistic  decoration  for  school  houses.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  idea  they  decorated  rooms  in  that  city,  and  also  in 
Salem,  Maiden,  Medford  and  Brookline.  At  about  the  same 
time,  a  similar  movement  was  begun  in  New  York  by  the  Public 
Education  Association.  The  chief  aim  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Association  was  to  transform  the  barren  and  repellent 
school  room  into  an  attractive  room  which  should  cheer  the  eyes 
and  spirits  of  teachers  and  pupils.  One  of  the  rooms  in  the  boys' 
grammar  school  was  devoted  to  Mediaeval  and  Renascence  art, 
including  reproductions  of  buildings,  statues  and  paintings.  One 
was  given  to  literature,  as  illustrated  by  portraits  and  pictures  of 
the  dwellings  of  famous  writers  and  of  scenes  which  they  have 
immortalized.  One  was  hung  with  European  views,  varied  by 
copies  of  famous  monuments  and  pictures  in  noted  galleries.  An- 
other with  Asiatic  and  African  scenes  and  works  of  art,  while  still 
another  showed  American  scenery  in  pastoral  and  picturesque 
aspects  including,  of  course,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Natural  Bridge 
of  Virginia.  In  each  room  an  explanatory  catalogue  was  hung. 
All  this  was  done  carefully  and  critically,  for  the  very  enthusiasm 
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as  to  art  in  schools  has  in  it  an  element  of  danger.  Every  com- 
munity which  attempts  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  art 
education  in  the  schools  must  realize  that  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple know  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  art.  It 
is  imperative  that  nothing  should  be  hung  on  the  wall  of  a  public 
school  without  having  been  subjected  to  the  highest  art  criticism 
of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  The  confusion 
of  the  art  objects  in  the  houses  of  even  refined  people  demonstrates 
how  superficial  our  art  education  as  a  nation  has  been.  It  was  to 
raise  this  art  standard  and  to  bring  side  by  side  the  best  subjects 
of  eight  or  more  of  the  greatest  art  producers  of  Europe  and 
America,  with  a  view  to  arousing  interest  in  art  decoration  in 
schools  and  homes,  that  for  a  few  years  past  a  collection  of  pictures 
has  been  exhibited  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Middle 
and  Northwestern  States.  This  collection  consists  of  over  two 
hundred  carefully  selected  subjects  of  proper  size  and  suitably 
framed,  and  on  their  first  journey  they  took  in  a  country  reaching 
as  far  east  as  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Later,  to  the  framed  pictures  were  added  one  thousand  neat- 
ly mounted  unframed  pictures  of  the  Berlin,  Munich,  Soule,  Fos- 
ter Bros.,  Elson,  Solderholz  and  Detroit  Protochrome  Companies, 
and  a  selection  of  some  four  thousand  subjects  in  unmounted  cab- 
inet and  medium  photographs  to  aid  in  selecting  subjects.  In 
several  cities  a  representative  selection  of  casts  was  added.  This 
exhibit  has  been  given  under  the  patronage  of  school  boards,  art 
institutions  and  art  societies,  and  the  finances  have  been  left  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  boards  and  patrons.  A  series  of  talks 
by  local  artists  added  to  the  value  of  the  exhibits.  In  this  way  it 
has  been  hoped  that  a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  art  study  and 
the  decoration  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  public  taste  for  art 
will  be  elevated,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to 
have  bare  walls  in  a  school  room  than  poor  pictures,  and  there  can 
be  no  more  disastrous  form  of  education  than  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures having  no  relation  to  one  another,  and  no  influence  in  the 
education  of  taste. 

The  good  that  can  be  done,  however,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
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that  we  are  dealing  with  elementary  materials.  The  untrained 
mind  can  hardly  appreciate  a  picture  with  whose  theme  and  art 
it  is  unfamiliar.  The  object  in  the  decoration  is  to  increase  an 
interest  in  art  and  an  appreciation  of  it,  and  we  must  not  soar  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  children. 

In  a  sense  all  subjects  are  suitable  for  school  room  decoration, 
but  that  it  is  well  to  have  limitations  is  shown  in  a  memorandum 
sent  out  with  a  list  of  photographs  suggested  for  use  in  the  schools 
by  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
religious  expression  is  to  be  guardedly  used,  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  offense  to  persons  of  a  different  way  of  thinking;  that  the 
nude  in  art  is  to  be  avoided,  because,  again,  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of 
some  persons  in  this  respect,  and  that  subjects  tending  to  dignify  or 
to  ridicule  particular  doctrines  are  to  be  avoided.  "If  this  is  car- 
ried out,"  "it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  elimination  of  religious 
legend  makes  it  hard  to  choose  pictures  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
nude  bars  almost  any  chance  of  showing  sculpture  rightly." 
Patriotic,  historical,  pictures  of  places,  photographs  of  famous 
people,  architecture,  prints,  sculpture  and  plaster  casts  are  certain- 
ly admissible.  The  simplest  range  of  subjects  would  appear  to  be 
that  of  a  patriotic  nature.  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  great 
names  in  American  history  are  familiar  to  all,  and  pictures  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  pave  the  way  for  more  pretentious  and 
artistic  attempts.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  such  pictures 
in  the  school  rooms  would  foster  the  formation  of  patriotical  an- 
cestral organizations  which  are  now  in  vogue.  Next  in  elemen- 
tary value  are  pictures  of  historic  events.  A  picture  of  Lincoln 
signing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  appeals  to  all  Americans, 
educated  or  uneducated,  and  so,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  do 
illustrations  of  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  large. 
Questions  can  be  asked  about  these  pictures  which  the  teacher  will 
feel  called  upon  to  explain. 

Portraits  of  authors,  such  as  Longfellow,  Holmes,  etc.,  form  an- 
other important  class  and  an  extended  list  may  be  chosen  in  this 
field.     Photographs  of  familiar  places  may  be  supplemented  by 

pictures  of  notable  places  the  world  over.     Art  is  especially  suited 
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to  history  and  pupils  should  connect  the  cities  with  art  galleries. 
Geography  can  be  made  of  living  interest  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher 
interested  in  the  subject.  As  long  as  twenty  years  ago  this  branch 
was  taught  in  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Normal  School  by  means  of 
lantern  slides.  The  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in 
the  same  place  has  been  doing  a  similar  work  for  ten  years.  For 
example,  he  has  a  series  of  pictures  which  he  has  taken,  showing 
the  various  points  of  interest  in  Concord,  Mass.  These  pictures 
are  shown  and  the  connection  of  the  place  with  the  Revolution  and 
the  town's  distinguished  residents  are  mentioned  and  talked  about. 
Interest  is  thus  excited  and  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  introduce 
this  method  of  teaching  into  other  schools.  In  No  II  of  Papers 
from  the  Physical  Geography  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University 
is  a  list  of  geographical  lantern  slides,  prepared  for  use  in  the 
Cambridge  public  schools  by  Professor  William  M.  Davis  of 
Harvard  University,  who  has  of  late  years  been  much  interested 
in  this  method  of  instruction. 

These  topics  may  be  open  to  the  objection  of  not  being  strictly  artistic, 
but  they  accustom  the  child  to  seeing  pictures  and  talking  of  them; 
beside  being  of  an  educational  value.  With  sculpture  we  have  a 
subject  that  can  be  illustrated  both  in  photographs  and  in  actual 
form  by  casts.  That  these  last  are  less  common  than  photographs 
gives  them  a  special  interest.  If  extensive  decorations  are  desired 
in  a  Greek  room,  there  could  be  photographs  of  the  Acropolis  with 
casts  of  Hermes  and  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  bas-reliefs  of  Luca 
della  Robbia  and  of  Donatello  would  be  appropriate  to  a  room 
devoted  to  art  of  the  Renascence  and  the  endless  series  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  angels  and  cherubs  could  decorate  another 
room.  A  legend  of  twenty  words  or  so  can  be  painted  on  a  card 
and  the  result  is  a  frame  within  which  all  that  is  needed  would 
be  told  of  an  important  work  of  art.  What  child  is  not  delighted 
with  pictures?  The  children  should  become  as  familiar  with  the 
master  pieces  of  painting  as  they  do  the  gems  of  poetry.  Photo- 
graphs can,  when  means  are  limited,  be  sent  from  room  to  room 
in  the  school  to  accompany  talks  on  artists  and  their  work,  and 
teachers  can  plan  courses  of  study.  With  so  many  text  books 
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there  need  be  no  hesitation  where  to  begin.  To  Mr.  Farrar's  "Art 
Topics"  can  be  added  "History  of  Painting,"  by  J.  C.  Van  Dyke; 
"Handbooks  of  Painting,"  by  Kugler,  and  Mrs.  Jamieson's  and 
Mrs.  Clement's  works. 

In  selecting  photographs  not  alone  the  original  merit  of  the  paint- 
ing, but  also  the  fitness  of  the  photograph  must  be  considered. 
The  photographs  must  be  attractive  and  impressive.  Realizing 
this,  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  have  distributed  carbon 
prints,  that  the  dealing  of  the  artist  with  the  subject  can  be  pointed 
out  to  beginners,  and  the  Public  School  Art  League  of  Wrocester, 
Mass.,  has  lately  purchased  objects  to  be  used  in  decorating  the 
school  room  walls.  It  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  in  all  these 
movements  that  the  work  of  art  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  perfect. 
These  movements  are  not  confined  to  the  East.  The  West  also  is 
doing  good  work  and  Chicago  and  other  cities  are  interested  in 
this  same  line.  For  several  years  past  a  collection  has  been  taken 
in  the  Minneapolis  schools  for  what  is  known  as  the  "Piano  and 
Picture  Fund."  Pupils  are  asked  to  contribute  whatever  they 
may  desire,  and  the  money  so  received  is  used  for  paying  rent  on  the 
pianos  and  for  the  purchase  of  pictures.  In  our  city  for  the  past 
year  this  fund  has  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  also  the  custom  in  some  places  for  eighth  grade  and  high  school 
scholars  about  to  leave  a  building  to  present  a  memorial,  which 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  picture.  In  the  efforts  to  provide  suit- 
able pictures  much  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  different  com- 
munities by  the  Public  Libraries.  A  short  time  ago,  an  exhibition 
of  mounted  pictures,  designed  chiefly  for  school  room  purposes, 
was  displayed  at  the  Denver  Public  Library.  It  was  held  during 
the  annual  session  of  the  state  teachers'  association,  and  its  purpose 
was  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  material  that  costs  but  little 
and  is  easy  to  get  towards  decorating  walls. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  is  also  showing  a  marked  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  is  using  its  great  resources  and  power- 
ful influence  effectively  in  these  lines.  A  portfolio  of  half-tone 
reproductions  from  paintings  and  sculpture  and  gelatine  prints  is 
issued  monthly  to  teachers  for  use  in  the  schoolroom;  the  portfolios 
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being  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used  as  easels  to  show  the 
pictures  from  the  teacher's  desk.  This  and  many  other  libraries 
have  collections  on  exhibition  to  be  viewed  by  pupils  and  teachers 
whenever  a  particular  topic  is  being  studied. 
There  are  other  phases  of  artistic  decoration  fully  as  suitable  for 
schoolroom  decoration  as  photographs.  Cheap  bits  of  pottery, 
especially  Japanese,  are  available  for  the  purpose.  Italian  and 
French  photographs  are  cheap,  and  illustrated  books  can  be  taken 
apart  and  the  plates  framed.  Full  page  illustrations  of  our  lead- 
ing illustrated  magazines,  colored  supplements  from  our  art  jour- 
nals, colored  cartoons  and  book  posters  can  be  utilized  when  money 
is  scarce,  and  a  comparatively  large  collection  made  at  a  very  little 
cost.  Exhibitions  have  been  given  in  our  large  cities  to  show  what 
excellent  decorations  can  be  obtained  from  such  magazines  as  Har- 
per's, Scribner's,  The  Century,  Ladies'  Home  Companion,  Art 
Amateur,  Art  Interchange,  Puck,  Life,  etc. 

One  finds  everywhere  to-day  the  craving  for  the  beautiful.  In 
years  gone  by  not  only  was  no  attention  paid  to  it,  but  the  school 
house  itself  was  devoid  of  beauty.  Later,  costly  and  sanitary,  but 
cheerless  buildings  were  erected.  While  pictures  may  help  to 
embody  higher  ideas,  we  should  go  further  and  erect  attractive 
school  houses.  The  entrance  should  be  made  inviting  and  within 
ceiling,  walls  and  floor,  should  be  treated  to  make  a  perfect  whole. 
In  this  way,  a  first  source  of  beauty  would  be  found  in  the  building 
itself  and  the  photographs,  casts  and  other  decorative  features 
would  have  a  suitable  and  appropriate  setting. 
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MRS.  S.  FRACKELTON,  a  Milwaukee  potter,  bears 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  who  has 
raised  stoneware  from  the  most  common  utilitarian 
uses  to  the  rank  of  an  artistic  product.  Unlike  porce- 
lain, this  material  is  not  poured  into  a  mold,  but  is 
turned  upon  a  wheel ;  therefore,  the  vessel  fashioned  from  it  comes 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  maker. 

The  experiments  resulting  in  the  new  artistic  value  of  the  ware 
were  prompted  by  circumstances  connected  with  the  organization 
by  Mrs.  Frackelton  of  the  "National  League  of  Mineral  Painters." 
While  engaged  in  this  work,  the  artist  constantly  heard  protests 
against  the  great  expense  involved  in  the  production  of  ceramics. 
She  was  thus  led  to  suggest  to  members  of  the  society  the  possibil- 
ity of  creating  from  inexpensive,  homely  materials  something  of 
worth  and  beauty,  if  only  idealism  and  individuality  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

At  that  time,  about  ten  years  since,  there  were  scattered  throughout 
the  country  small  potteries  at  which  churns,  butter-crocks,  or  at 
least  drain-tile  and  bricks,  were  manufactured.  Accepting  such 
a  pottery  as  a  foundation,  Mrs.  Frackelton  began  her  work  with  a 
purely  educational  intent.  And  so  honest  were  her  efforts  and  so 
successful  her  results  that  the  first  piece  of  pottery  sold  in  the 
Woman's  Building  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  a  great  olive- 
jar  of  the  Frackelton  ware,  bought  for  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  by  one  of  its  directors. 

During  a  year  or  more,  Mrs.  Frackelton  worked  in  the  "blue  and 
gray,"  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  forced  to  turn  her  attention 
elsewhere.  But  later  accepting  an  invitation  from  the  N.  N. 
Commission  to  exhibit  under  its  auspices  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900,  she  returned  to  her  experiements  with  the  result  that  her 
pieces  were  cordially  received  and  even  medalled  at  the  Exposi- 
tion; some  of  the  most  appreciative  judgments  concerning  them 
coming  from  conservative  German  critics. 

The  ware  in  its  present  stage  of  development  is  most  attractive  and 
artistic.  The  product  is  small  and  no  duplicates  are  made. 
Among  the  pieces  may  be  mentioned  "wedding  bowls,"  inscribed 
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with  names  and  dates;  "college  bowls,"  bearing  characteristic 
legends  and  symbols;  articles  conveying  some  sentiment  or  impres- 
sion, such  as  the  candlestick  ornamented  with  the  poppies  of  sleep, 
the  pomegranate  jar  suggestive  of  plenty,  the  buttermilk  jug  with 
cowslips,  the  cider  mug  wreathed  with  apple  boughs,  and  the 
grape-juice  tankard  with  vine  branches  and  clusters  of  fruit. 
There  are  beside  tiles  for  Dutch  fire-places,  showing  funny,  fat 
little  Holland  babies;  also  windmill  and  ship  designs  which  har- 
monize with  Flemish  oak,  good  linen  and  old  silver. 
Much  more  might  he  said  in  praise  of  this  "blue  and  gray"  stone- 
ware, but  perhaps  its  chief  quality  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
patient,  intelligent  development  of  humble  and  almost  despised 
materials. 


TURN,  TURN  MY  WHEEL!    THIS  EARTHEN  JAR 
A  TOUCH  CAN  MAKE,  A  TOUCH  CAN  MAR; 
AND  SHALL  IT  TO  THE  POTTER  SAY: 
WHAT  MAKEST  THOU?    THOU  HAST  NO  HAND? 
AS  MEN  WHO  THINK   TO  UNDERSTAND 
A  WORLD  BY  THEIR  CREATOR  PLANNED, 
WHO  WISER  IS  THAN  THEY. 


LONGFELLOW 

KEKAMOi 
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THE  New  York  Water  Color 
Club,  which  holds  its  thir- 
teenth annual  exhibition  this 
year,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  will  re- 
main open  until  the  fourteenth  of  De- 
cember. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  is  the  best  exhibition  this  society  has 
ever  given  and  certainly  has  less  bad 
work  than  is  usually  shown  in  so  large 
an  exhibition  of  water  colors  in  this  city. 
The  extremist  is  here,  of  course,  but  he 
is  less  in  evidence  than  usual. 
The  first  room,  on  entering,  is  not 
used  for  pictures,  but  an  aisle  is  made 
by  the  use  of  burlap  screens,  festooned 
with  laurel,  and  at  regular  intervals  are 
pedestals  supporting  portrait  busts  by  J. 
Scott  Hartley,  Sergeant  Kendall  and 
others,  the  whole  making  a  charming 
entrance  to  the  middle  room,  which  is 
used,  together  with  the  Vanderbilt  gal- 
lery, for  the  exhibit. 
The  place  of  honor  is  given  this  time 
to  Winslow  Homer,  the  king  of  marine 
painters.  There  are  eighteen  water 
colors,  of  a  vigor  and  transparency  of 
color  calculated  to  fill  with  delight  the 
heart  of  every  water  color  painter.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  "in  lighter  vein;"  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  loaned  by 
separate  owners,  rugged  studies,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  subject,  and  with  all  the 
gorgeous  color  of  the  tropics,  they  hav- 
ing all  been  done  in  Bermuda. 
Mr.  Colin  Campbell  Cooper  exhibits 
work  interesting  not  alone  as  water- 
color,  but  as  examples  of  old-world  arch- 
itecture.    One  is  of  the  Grand  Canal, 


Venice,  and  another  from  Laren,  Hol- 
land. 

A  new  name  to  the  most  of  us  is  that  of 
James  H.  Gardiner-Soper,  a  painter 
represented  by  one  picture,  and  that  one 
a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  delicacy  and  tenderness 
with  which  his  tones  are  managed  is 
charming.  We  shall  look  with  interest 
for  more  from  the  same  source. 
On  the  same  wall  are  shown  two  in- 
teresting decorative  drawings  by  Charles 
Livingston  Ball.  Clara  Weaver  Par- 
rish  shows  two  excellent  decorative 
panels,  of  color  as  brilliant  as  jewels, 
much  real  sentiment,  good  composition, 
and  mounted  in  old  Florentine  frames. 
Excellent  work  is  shown  by  May  Wash- 
burn, Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls  and  Jane 
Emmet.  Childe  Hassam  sends  a  very 
minutely  handled  water  color  with  all 
the  brilliant  "spotting"  of  color  of  his 
best  work. 

That  the  "one-man  exhibit"  is  a  severe 
test  is  fully  proved  on  viewing  the  work 
of  John  W.  Alexander  at  the  Durand- 
Ruel  Galleries.  When  this  work  has 
been  shown,  one  piece  at  a  time,  with 
other  exhibitors,  it  has  given  distinct 
pleasure,  and  has  had  a  certain  charm, 
which  led  us  eagerly  to  the  present  exhi- 
bition. How  disappointing,  then,  it  is 
to  find  that  we  have  seen  the  best  of 
these  under  conditions  which  gave  more 
importance  to  each  other  than  we  can 
now  allow. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Alexander  is  by 
far  the  best  of  these,  and  is  an  exqui- 
site piece  of  work,  with  its  quaint  dress 
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and  quainter  face,  framed  in  a  huge  hat,  landed  at  the  ceiling  with  laurel — if  a 

making  a  beautifully  decorative  portrait  trifle  too  pretty,  at  any  rate  an  ensemble 

with  which  no  fault  can  be  found.    Next  which  charms. 

to  this,  in  line  and  in  merit,  is  the  three-  This    artist     is    represented     in    many 

quarter  length  portrait  of  Dr.  Patton  of  museums,   including  our  own  Congres- 

Princeton  University,  in  robes  of  office,  sional  Library  at  Washington,  and  has 

the  head  with  its  touch  of  gorgeous  or-  a  list  of  medals  nearly  as  long  as  the  list 

ange,    relieving    the    monotony    of    the  of  pictures. 

black  gown.  In  the  room  next  to  this  are  found  a 
A  spirited  portrait  of  a  man  in  gray  few  large  and  very  poor  portraits  by  an 
homespun  suggests  an  alert  and  inter-  ambitious  young  woman  from  Washing- 
esting  type  of  American.  ton,  Juliet  Thompson.  We  shall  hope 
Photographs  of  paintings  not  on  exhi-  later,  when  this  young  woman  has  found 
bition  are  hung,  grouped  together,  herself,  to  report  on  better  work, 
among  which  we  recognize  Isabella  and  In  the  lower  room  are  some  water- 
the  Pot  of  Basil,  shown  several  years  ago  colors  by  J.  A.  Josephi.  They  are  little 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Fine  more  than  sketches  of  a  summer's  work. 
Arts,  and  we  realize  that  the  decorative  The  painter  has  no  idea  of  textures  and 
quality,  after  all,  is  the  gift  of  this  paint-  uses  body-color  so  much  that  the  draw- 
er, and  that  the  portrait  is  not  always  a  ings  might  be  called  gouache  instead  of 
portrait.  His  color  is  subdued  and  water  color,  thereby  losing  all  brilliancy, 
sometimes  even  dull,  his  textures  are  stiff  We  feel  that,  though  some  of  these  are 
and  unyielding,  but  altogether  the  exhi-  interesting  in  color  schemes  and  a  few  in 
bition  is  interesting  and  full  of  sugges-  composition,  we  are  asked  to  view  this 
tion.  man's  experiments;  they  certainly  are 
At  Knoedler's  are  found  three  collec-  not  pictures.  And  right  here,  it  may  not 
tions  of  pictures.  That  in  the  main  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  great 
gallery  a  group  of  drawings  by  Walter  art  houses  in  this  city  desist  from  show- 
Mac  Ewen,  in  what  the  artist  in  his  ing  indifferent  work.  We  are  willing 
catalogue  calls  "two  chalks."  But  we  to  give  our  time  to  view  good  work, 
recognize  a  third.  These  drawings  are  such  as  we  expect  when  the  names  of 
all  illustrations,  or  if  not  so  intended,  are  the  firms  giving  exhibition  rooms  are 
illustrative.  They  are  done  with  much  mentioned,  but  time  is  too  precious  to 
delicacy  and  tenderness,  are  full  of  color,  spare  for  poor  work, 
warmth  and  texture  in  spite  of  the  limi-  At  Keppel's  there  is  an  interesting 
tations  of  his  red  and  brown  chalk.  exhibit  of  studies  from  the  sketch-book 
The  whole  collection,  framed  uniformly  of  the  late  Kate  Greenaway.  This  is  a 
in  white  and  gold,  is  hung  against  a  small  but  delightful  collection.  The 
background  of  tan  colored  burlap,  gar-  drawings,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
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very  different  from  the  printed  page 
which  I  hope  no  one  is  so  lost  as  not  to 
take  interest  in.  The  studies  of  flowers 
are  exquisitely  drawn  and  colored,  and 
some  of  these,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
figures  of  children,  are  so  minute  as  to  be 
easily  mounted  on  a  postage  stamp.  The 
drawings  give  one  more  of  an  idea  of  the 
artist's  technique  than  one  would  have 
credited  her  with. 

Miss   Greenaway,   whose   death   several 
years  ago,  brought  sincere  regret  to  her 
admirers  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land,  was   the   daughter  of  a   London 
engraver  on  wood;  from  her  father  she 
must  have  learned  her  art,  and  with  it 
the  painstaking  method  of  working  that 
these  drawings  show.     Her  work  is  so 
well  known  and  the  originals  differ  from 
the  published  work  so  little  that  it  is 
only  worth  while  to  mention  that  they 
are  more  exquisite  in  the  handling  which 
the  printed  page  misses. 
Kate  Greenaway  held,  and  still  holds, 
an  important  place  in  the  illustration  of 
children's  books.     None  of  the  abnormal 
and  grotesque  drawings  of  the  Rhead 
brothers — nor  even  Walter  Crane — can 
possibly  charm   the  child   as   these   do. 
Her  work,  while  not  equalling  in  merit 
the  illustrations  of  Boutet  de  Monvel, 
holds  the  same  place  in  England  that  his 
does  in  France. 

At  Kraushaar's  are  found  nearly 
twenty  different  pictures  by  Dutch 
painters — three  by  Joseph  Israels,  two 
by  William  Maris,  two  by  Jurres  and 
the  remainder  by  artists  not  so  well 
known.     They   are   all   the   indifferent 


work   of   good   painters.     This   idea  of 
having  paintings  by  a  foreigner  instead 
of  one  of  our  own  painters  has  still  such 
strong  hold  on  the  picture  buyers  that, 
with   the  exception  of  Clausen  and  of 
Macbeth,  who  has  always  been  in  close 
touch  with  American  art  and  artists,  one 
may  walk  the  length  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
and   find   no   pictures  of   any  value  by 
Americans,    but    many    by    the    Dutch, 
French,   English  or  Italian  painters  of 
no  value  whatever,  for  it  is  always  easy 
to    find    ready   buyers    for    these.     Mr. 
Macbeth,   in   his  admirable   little  pam- 
phlet, "Art  Notes,"  for  this  month,  says: 
"The  American  artist  who  deserves  suc- 
cess to-day,  seldom  suffers  from  neglect, 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  approved  of 
abroad.     Those  who  have  not  yet  earned 
success   are  wont   to   blame   everything 
and  everybody  for  their  condition."    But 
while  we  are  fully  convinced  that  this 
is  true,  we  are  still  firm  in  our  opinion 
that  our  own  statement  is  also  true. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  we  are  soon  to 
have  a  Society  of  Portrait  Painters;  the 
first  exhibition  of  this  society  to  be  held 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society. 
This  should  put  a  quietus  on  the  foreign 
portrait  painters'  gains  in  this  country. 
A   collection    of   paintings   by    H.   W. 
Mesdag,  of  the  Hague,  will  be  in  this 
country  early  in  December,  and  will  be 
shown    in    several    museums,    including 
those  in  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston  and  Pittsburgh.     Another 
loan  exhibit  of  portraits  is  to  be  held 
here  during  the  winter. 
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The  United  Crafts  opened  their  new  lec- 
ture hall  on  the  evening  of  December  i. 
The  occasion  was  a  lecture  given  in 
French  by  M.  Germain  Martin,  the  first 
conferencier  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Alliance  Francaise.  M.  Martin's 
subject  was  "The  Gothic  Churches  of 
France,"  which  he  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  unusually  fine  lantern  slides. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  learned  man 
and  an  eloquent  speaker. 
The  place  of  the  assembly  was  at  once 
felt  by  the  audience  to  offer  a  dignified 
background  for  the  treatment  of  artistic 
and  literary  subjects  and  it  will,  in  fu- 
ture, be  often  sought.  The  hall  vividly 
suggests  a  Rembrandt  interior,  in  which 
the  charming  fire-place  offers  the  neces- 
sary focus  of  color;  while  leading  up  to 
it  are  rich  and  varying  tones  of  soft 
brown  woods  and  leather,  accentuated 
here  and  there  by  strong,  characteristic 
metal  work  rivaling  the  thorough  crafts- 
manship of  Florence  and  Nuremburg. 
The  pleasant  occasion  of  M.  Martin's 
conference  was  followed  by  another  of 
greater  popular  interest.  On  the  even- 
ing of  December  i3,Mr.Stickley  invited 
the  entire  body  of  his  workmen  with 
their  families  to  partake  of  his  hospital- 
ity at  The  Craftsman  Building.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  a  program  composed  of  musical  num- 
bers, rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
Mandolin  Club  of  Syracuse  University, 
and  of  short  addresses  upon  economic 
and  social  questions  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mundy,  chief  of  the  Syracuse  Pub- 
lic Library,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McChesney, 
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Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty  of  that  in- 
stitution. Later,  a  bountiful  and  elegant 
supper  was  served,  and  an  orchestra 
furnished  music  for  dancing.  By  these 
gracious  means,  master  and  craftsmen 
were  brought  into  close  relationship  and 
made  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  bond 
which  joins  them  in  a  great  and  success- 
ful economic  and  social  enterprise. 
The  craftsmen  of  Syracuse  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  Miss  Margaret  Stir- 
ling, who  comes  to  establish  a  book  bind- 
ery in  their  city.  Miss  Sterling  has  ben- 
efited by  the  instructions  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Foote,  and  therefore  follows  the 
Cobden-Sanderson  methods  and  tradi- 
tions. She  has  already  done  successful 
work  and  she  sets  before  herself  a  high 
ideal  of  "the  book  beautiful." 

Mr.  L.  H.  Meakin  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
whose  fine,  sympathetic  and  vigorous 
landscapes  have  been  attracting  consider- 
able attention  at  the  exhibition  by  West- 
ern artists  now  at  the  National  Arts 
Club,  gave  a  very  delightful  talk  on  the 
evening  of  December  10  to  the  members 
of  the  Club  and  their  friends  on  the 
Development  of  Art  in  the  Middle 
West.  Mr.  Meaken  reviewed  in  an  en- 
tertaining way,  interspersed  with  reminis- 
cences of  that  unique  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, Frank  Duveneck,  and  the  late 
Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  the  growth 
of  art  in  that  part  of  the  country  from 
the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
up  to  the  present  date.  He  brought  to 
mind  such  names  as  that  of  Matthew 
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Harris  Jouett  (1787-1827),  a  pupil  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Joseph  H.  Bush,  who 
were  noted  men  in  the  early  days  of  the 
West,  and  whose  names  are  but  a  mem- 
ory to  many  of  us  now.  Others  who 
came  East,  later,  were  such  men  as 
the  veteran  James  H.  Beard,  and  his 
brother  and  nephews,  as  well  as  men 
like  Twachtman,  the  noted  landscapist, 
William  H.  Chase,  Frank  Duveneck, 
Tarbell  and  Benson.  These  are  names 
more  frequently  seen  in  the  East,  but  J. 
H.  Sharp  and  Farney,  who  have  done  the 
Indian  so  well,  Barnhorn,  the  sculptor, 


Theodore  G.  Steele  and  L.  H.  Meakin 
himself,  have  restricted  their  work  more 
to  the  Western  field. 

At  Eastertide,  1903,  the  United  Crafts 
propose  to  hold  an  important  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition.  Many  well  known 
men  and  women  of  our  own  country 
have  already  promised  their  active  coop- 
eration, and  Mr.  Stickley,  who  is  now 
abroad,  will  bring  with  him,  on  his  re- 
turn, many  fine  specimens  of  the  most 
recent  industrial  art  work  of  France, 
Germany  and  England. 
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AMERICAN  Masters  of 
/%,  Painting,  by  Charles  H. 
/  %  Caffin,  is  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs upon  thirteen  repre- 
sentative men,  chosen  with  no  reference 
to  chronology  or  school,  but  by  rea- 
son of  their  marked  individuality  and 
brilliant  accomplishments.  The  entire 
series  is  the  work  of  one  man,  a  critic 
of  singular  insight  and  ability,  who 
judges,  compares  and  argues,  instead 
of  praising  or  denouncing  without 
restraint,  after  the  manner  of  too  many 
of  his  profession.  Mr.  CafKn  under- 
stands and  fills  the  function  of  the  art 
critic,  which  is  to  teach  art  principles 
and  to  popularize  art  knowledge,  rather 
than  to  produce  fine  writing.  Often,  by 
means  of  a  single  sentence  he  brings  the 
man  whom  he  is  studying  into  such  bold 


relief  that  we  see  him  in  all  his  relations 
with  his  century,  his  work  and  his  broth- 
er artists.  A  case  in  point  is  found  in 
the  essay  upon  John  La  Farge,  when 
Mr.  Caffin  indicates  as  his  subject's 
greatest  contribution  to  art  his  applica- 
tion of  opaline  glass  to  the  making  of 
stained  windows;  saying  in  this  connec- 
tion that  to  the  chantlike  simplicity  of 
the  color  and  structure  of  mediaeval  glass 
La  Farge  has  added  the  complicated 
harmonies  of  modern  music;  thus  per- 
fecting an  art  which  brings  the  decorator 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  mu- 
sical composer.  The  estimates  of  Sar- 
gent, of  Abbey,  and  of  Inness  are  equally 
valuable  as  offering  suggestions  to  the 
art-student  and  instruction  to  the  gen- 
eral reader;  while  the  monograph  upon 
George  Fuller  does  more  to  explain  the 
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character,  the  work  and  the  artistic  fail- 
ures of  that  unique  painter  than  perhaps 
anything  else  that  has  been  written  re- 
garding him. 

In  his  judgment  of  Sargent,  Mr.  Caf- 
fin  shows  deeper  penetration  than  the 
majority  of  even  competent  critics  who 
are  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  and  bravura 
of  the  American  master  of  whom  we 
read:  "His  virtuosity,  though  French  in- 
character,  is  free  of  the  French  manner, 
as  indeed  of  any  mannerism.  For  ex- 
ample, his  English  men  and  women,  his 
English  children  especially,  belong  dis- 
tinctly to  English  life.  Though  he  may 
portray  them  in  terms  of  Parisian  tech- 
nique, he  never  confuses  the  idioms,  be- 
ing far  too  keenly  alive  to  the  subtle 
differences  of  race." 

Thus,  throughout  the  book,  are  found 
fragments  of  condensed,  closely-reasoned 
thought,  which  inspire  the  certainty  that 
art-criticism  is  as  necessary  as  translation 
from  foreign  tongues.  And  in  leaving 
the  book  the  reader  can  make  but  a  sin- 
gle censure  upon  it:  which  is  that,  at 
times,  expressions  echoed  from  the  street 
are  allowed  to  mar  the  simple  harmony 
of  Mr.  Caffin's  well-constructed  English. 
[Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  Uncut  edges.  S^xQ1/^  in. 
196  pages.     $3.00  net. 

Linda  Villari,  the  translator  of  Profes- 
sor Pasquale  Villari's  great  work  upon 
Florentine  history,  and  more  recently 
known  for  her  writings  upon  modern 
Italian  art,  maintains  her  high  literary 
position  by  her  latest  book,  which  is  the 
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story  of  the  life  of  Giovanni  Segan- 
tini.  This  Italian  painter,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  students  and  con- 
noisseurs, rather  than  to  the  public,  was 
the  first  successful  painter  of  High  Al- 
pine scenery.  He  was  born  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  and  under  these  condi- 
tions he  worked  at  his  art  for  many 
years.  He  was  self-educated  and  an  ex- 
perimentalist, untraveled,  and  a  lover  of 
solitude.  He  knew  little  of  other  artists 
— either  of  the  old  masters  or  his  own 
contemporaries — and  he  died  painting 
among  the  snows  of  the  Engadine,  at 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
He  deserves  very  extended  notice  from 
the  art-critic  by  reason  of  his  original 
and  successful  treatment  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  light  at  high  altitudes,  and  also 
because  of  the  comparison  which  may  be 
made  between  him  and  the  French  paint- 
er, Millet:  a  resemblance  growing  out  of 
the  similarity  of  influences  to  which  the 
two  men  were  subjected.  An  authorita- 
tive critic,  quoted  by  Madame  Villari, 
has  said  of  Segantini  that  "he  has 
grasped  as  no  one  before  him,  save 
Millet,  the  deep  harmony  which  exists 
between  man  and  beast ;"  while  the  artist 
himself  wrote  on  the  subject  of  animal 
painting: 

"I  wish  that  men  should  love  the  kindly 
animals,  those  that  provide  them  with 
bed,  and  meat,  and  skins;  therefore,  I 
painted  'The  Two  Mothers'  (woman 
and  child,  sheep  and  lamb),  'The  Moth- 
ers' (woman  and  child,  cow  and  calf), 
and  the  good  horse  under  the  plough, 
working    with    man    and    for    man.     I 
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painted  toil,  and  everywhere  I  painted 
good  animals,  with  eyes  full  of  gentle- 


ness. 


Segantini's  treatment  of  truly  idyllic  sub- 
jects belongs  to  the  second  artistic  period 
of  his  short  life  of  forty-one  years ;  when 
he  lived  in  the  Brianza  district  of  the 
Lombard  plain  and  studied  to  master  the 
method  of  expressing  sentiment.  Before 
the  Brianza  period  lay  his  years  of  strug- 
gle with  technical  difficulties  at  Milan, 
and  after  the  idyllic  manner  followed  his 
discoveries  as  a  colorist  and  his  full  mas- 
tery of  harmony  of  composition,  tech- 
nique and  imagination,  which  he  gained 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  regions 
of  perpetual  snow. 

His  chief  contribution  and  legacy  to  his 
art  grew  out  of  his  desire  to  obtain  light 
in  his  canvases,  and  during  his  Milanese 
period  he  made  unconsciously  the  first 
experiment  in  a  method  of  painting  based 
upon  scientific  truth  and  now  known 
under  the  name  of  divisionism.  In  treat- 
ing the  interior  of  a  church  with  sunlight 
pouring  through  a  window  of  the  clere- 
story, the  young  artist  observed  that  the 
secret  of  producing  luminous  effects  lay 
in  dividing  the  colors,  that  is,  in  putting 
them  upon  the  canvas  side  by  side:  not 
mixing  them  upon  the  palette,  but  leav- 
ing them  to  be  blended  naturally  in  the 
retina  of  the  spectator,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  nature.  An  example  of 
this  treatment  is  instanced  in  a  study 
called  "LaVaccaBruna,"("Dun  Cow"), 
where  the  "divisionist  process"  is  applied 
in  parts  requiring  the  deepest  shadows 
and  the  most  brilliant  lights:  such  as  a 


stretch  of  sunlit  grass,  which  is  made 
to  appear  more  vivid  by  placing  a  variety 
of  colors — blue,  yellow,  red,  green  and 
brown — side  by  side,  and  allowing  them 
to  intersect  one  another.    This  system,  at 
first  unconsciously  followed  by  Segantini, 
was  openly  advocated  by  John  Ruskin  in 
his    "Elements    of    Drawing,"    and    it 
forms   the   basis  of   the   first  successful 
treatment  of  Alpine  effects.     But  Segan- 
tini went  still  farther;  resorting  to  the 
division  of  line  as  well  as  to  the  division 
of   color.     He   painted    in   short,    rapid 
strokes  and  points  of  light,  and  divided 
the     colors     on     his    canvas.      As     his 
biographer   states,    "he   found   what  he 
wanted  at  one  stroke,  not  so  much  from 
instinct   as   from   inspiration."     But  he 
never  used  his  method  as  a  mannerism, 
like  the  French  impressionists  who  have 
adopted  similar  means  of  expression.  His 
work  as  idyllist  and  symbolist  can  not  be 
forgotten,  and  as  a  painter  of  the  High 
Alps   he   is   supreme   and   unique.     His 
chief   defect  was   lack   of  education   of 
mind.     His  mental  training  was  imper- 
fect, but  he  had  within  him  the  founda- 
tion for  a  great  thinker.     The  story  of 
his  life  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  both 
as  a  record  of  original  investigation,  and 
also  as  a  study  of  the  typical  modern 
artist  who  demands  of  himself  the  coop- 
eration of  brain  and  hand,  who  works 
and  thinks,  and  in  whom  the  delight  de- 
rived from  sensuous  perception  is  temp- 
ered by  grave  thoughts  upon  human  life 
and   progress.     [E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.     Illustrated.     Uncut  edges. 
71/2XI1  in.    208  pages.    $6.00  net. 
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Old  English   Masters,  engraved  by 
Timothy  Cole,  is  the  title  of  the  third 
volume  of  a  series  which,  as  Mr.  John 
Van  Dyke  writes  in  his  preface,  can  not 
be  regarded  as  other  than  monumental. 
All  lovers  of  Italian  and  Dutch  art  re- 
member  with   pleasure   and   admiration 
Mr.  Cole's  rendering  of  the  masterpieces 
of  those  schools,  by  means  of  which  the 
galleries  of  Europe  are  brought  within 
the  walls  of  our  own  homes. 
For  seven  years,  beginning  with    1894, 
the  engraver  was  constantly  engaged  in 
cutting  blocks  after  the  famous  portraits 
of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney  and 
others,   and   the   landscapes  of  Turner, 
Constable,     and     their    contemporaries. 
The  result  is,  again  to  quote  Mr.  Van 
Dyke,  a  translation  of  English  pictures 
such  as  has  never  before  been  made  and 
will  never  be  attempted  in  future. 
The    subjects    represented    are    chosen 
broadly  enough  to  include  a  Scotchman 
like  Raeburn,  who  was  English   in  his 
art,    and    narrowly   enough    to    exclude 
Bonington,  who  showed  French  tenden- 
cies and  mannerisms.     The  text  accom- 
panying the  plates  consists  of  historical 
notes  written  by  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  and  of 
comments  made  by  the  engraver  upon 
the  works  of  art  which  he  has  so  care- 
fully studied.      [The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.     Illustrated.     Uncut  edges.    Gilt 
top.    8x11  in.    224  pages.    Price  $8.00. 

How  to  Make  Rugs,  by  Mrs.  Candace 
Wheeler,  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  series 
of  essays  in  miniature  upon  various 
forms  of  weaving,  dyeing  and  design 
adaptable  to  domestic  manufactures. 
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Mrs.  Wheeler's  foreword  is  a  model  of 
good  logic,  sound  economic  principles 
and  terse  expression,  and  she  is  wholly 
right  in  saying  that  the  subject  of  our 
domestic  industries  is  one  which  should 
fall  naturally  within  the  objects  of  wo- 
men's clubs.  Her  present  efforts  should 
enlist  the  interest  of  all  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  general  welfare  of  our  country. 
[Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  5x71/2  in.  138  pages. 
Price  $1.20. 

A  Book  of  Meditations,  by  Edward 
Howard  Griggs,  is  composed  of  beauti- 
ful concepts,  delicately  expressed,  which 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  author  as 
he  has  stood  upon  historic  ground  and 
before  famous  works  of  art,  or  again  as 
he  has  sat  in  the  solitude  of  his  study. 
Mr.  Griggs  unites  in  himself  the  gifts 
of  acute  sensuous  perception  and  clear, 
philosophical  thought.  He  enjoys  by 
nature  all  that  Browning's  Paracelsus 
struggled  so  painfully  to  attain.  [B. 
W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  Uncut  edges. 
Gilt  top.  5x71/2  in-  22D  pages.  Price 
$1.50  net. 
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Views,  Floor  Plan  and  Gardening  Scheme 

Cottage  Residence,  Menlo  Park,  California  (refer  to  page  283) 


Franklin  J.  Hunt,  Architect 
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Front  Elevation 


Side  Elevation— Country  Residence  (refer  to  page  297) 


I).  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Architect 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Study  for  Residence,  Berkeley,  California 


Coxhead  &  Coxhead,  Architects 
San  Francisco 
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Elevation  and  First  Floor  Plan  of  House 
Prospect  Park,  South 


Petit  &  Green.  Architects 
New  York 
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No.  3  :   Bronze  Bell  before  entrance  of  Shinto  Temple,  at  Nikko,  Japan  (refer  to  page  310) 
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HAVE  met  but  one 
or  two  persons  in  the 
course  of  my  life  who 
understood  the  art  of 
Walking — that  is,  of 
taking  walks,  —  who 
had  a  genius,  so  to  speak,  for 
sauntering,  which  word  is  beauti- 
fully derived  "from  idle  people 
who  roved  about  the  country,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  asked  charity, 
under  pretense  of  going  a  la 
Saint e  Terre," — to  the  Holy 
Land, — 'till  the  children  exclaimed : 
"There  goes  a  Sainte  Terrer," 
— a  Saunterer,  a  Holy  Lander. 
They  who  never  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  their  walks,  as  they  pre- 
tend, are  indeed  vagabonds,  but 
they  who  do  go  there  are  saunterers 
in  the  good  sense  such  as  I  mean. 

Henry  D.  Thoreau 
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Foreword 

T  the  end  of  the  holiday  season,  and  in  a  month  of  lengthen- 
ing days  and  fuller  light,  thought  turns  naturally  to  the 
pleasures  expected  when  the  next  season  of  growth  and 
beauty  shall  be  developed.  The  Country  House  be- 
comes a  subject  of  interest:  to  the  possessor  of  one,  who 
seeks  to  preserve,  modify  and  embellish  it;  to  the  prospective  build- 
er or  buyer,  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  desirable 
sites  available,  with  the  proper  designs  and  plans  to  be  chosen,  and 
with  the  best  structural  materials  to  be  employed. 
To  readers  representing  these  classes  of  persons  The  Craftsman 
for  February  is  addressed.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger 
number  of  illustrations  than  is  usually  printed  in  a  single  issue  of 
the  magazine.  These  illustrations  ofTer  elevations,  plans,  interiors, 
and  details  of  both  rural  and  suburban  houses.  The  designs  are 
adapted  to  widely  differing  localities.  They  are  the  work  of  men 
of  individual  ideas  and  of  varied  schools  of  training.  But  they 
have  one  essential  quality  in  common :  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  they,  one  and  all,  incline  toward  simplicity.  Indeed, 
they  are  so  conceived  and  developed,  that  after  studying  them,  one 
is  led  to  believe  the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  William  Morris 
idea  of  the  house  and  of  house-decoration  shall  be  fully  realized; 
when  nothing  useless  or  foreign  to  purpose  shall  enter  into  struc- 
ture, treatment  or  detail,  and  no  object  be  admitted  to  our  daily 
environment  whose  presence  is  not  justified  by  service  or  is  not 
grateful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 

The  sites  of  the  country-houses  proposed  in  The  Craftsman  repre- 
sent a  wide  stretch  of  territory  extending  from  California  to 
Maine;  the  former  region  providing  structural  material  and  de- 
manding treatment  which  can  not  fail  to  produce  distinction  and 
correctness  of  style.  Other  designs  intended  for  less  pronounced 
localities,  attract  by  their  pleasing,  unobtrusive  appearance,  which 
recalls  the  modest  homes  of  rural  England  and  demands  a  land- 
scape soft,  smiling,  and  delicately  colored. 

The  larger  number  of  pictures  and  plans  are  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory text,  written  by  the  architects  themselves  and  intended  to 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  builder,  or  the  proposed  owner  of  the 
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Foreword 

country-house.  These  short  articles  are  presented  as  the  straight- 
forward work  of  those  whose  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to 
occupations  outside  of  their  profession.  They  are  the  words  of 
men  who,  like  Mark  Antony,  "speak  right  on,"  and,  for  that  reason, 
are  the  more  convincing. 

House  and  scene  being  thus  considered,  it  is  fitting  that  the  mean- 
ing and  trend  of  country  life  should,  at  the  same  time,  receive  at- 
tention. Therefore,  an  appeal  is  here  made  for  what  is  named  by 
Prince  Kropotkin  "the  integral  existence,"  enjoying  which,  the 
individual  would  become  less  specialized,  more  normal,  saner  and 
happier,  and  would,  no  less,  exert  a  powerful  agency  in  urbanizing 
the  country,  by  which  term  is  meant  the  extension  of  culture  and 
scientific  knowledge  to  remote  and  neglected  rural  sections. 
In  the  effort  adequately  to  deal  with  the  subject  now  under  consid- 
eration, The  Craftsman  will  devote  a  later  issue  to  a  series  of  arti- 
cles upon  landscape  gardening. 

The  March  number  of  The  Craftsman  will  contain  several  author- 
itative papers  upon  stained  glass,  considered  technically  and  artist- 
ically; as  also  contributions  from  economic  writers  of  force  and 
reputation. 
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In  Vraise  of  Country  Life  Irene  Sargent 

APPY  is  he,  who  far  from  business  cares,  like  the 
the  primitive  man,  ploughs  his  paternal  fields  with 

his  own  oxen He  avoids  the  forum  and  the 

proud  thresholds  of  the  powerful  citizens."  To  these 
lines,  which  they  have  construed  on  the  benches  of 
some  venerable  alma-mater,  men  grown  famous  in  the  learned 
professions,  or  formidable  in  the  "City"  or  "the  Street,"  revert  as  to 
a  truth  forcefully  expressed  and  worthy  to  be  heeded.  To  them 
the  sea,  the  mountains,  the  country-side,  cry  with  compelling 
voices.  They  turn  toward  the  free  spaces  of  Nature  as  to  a 
mighty  reservoir  of  energy  and  restorative  power.  The  inhab- 
itants of  a  great  metropolis,  recognizing  that  they  are  highly  spe- 
cialized, both  mentally  and  physically,  that  they  have  developed 
and  are  existing  at  the  expense  of  a  first  essential  and  necessity, 
seek  to  simplify  their  lives.  This  fact  is  acknowledged  and  has 
been  observed  at  all  foci  and  in  all  periods  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. The  sincerest  love  of  nature,  the  most  subtle  comprehension 
of  the  eternal  charms  of  the  Great  Mother  have  been  expressed 
through  the  media  of  art  and  literature  by  men  "cribbed,  cabined 
and  confined"  within  the  walls  of  densely  populated  towns  and  of 
darkened  and  tortuous  streets.  Moreover,  this  intense  love  of  na- 
ture has  always  appeared  at  times  of  unrest,  political  and  social. 
It  has  arisen  at  crises  like  those  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  French  Revolution;  infusing  into  the  grossest  materialism 
a  quickening  impulse,  a  love  of  the  beauty  and  pleasure  which  are 
not  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  place,  but  whose  possession  may 
be  gained  by  the  poorest,  provided  that  he  have  the  seeing  eye  and 
the  heart  to  feel.  A  sympathy  with  nature  once  strongly  expressed 
by  the  agency  of  pen  or  brush,  immortalizes  the  one  who  formu- 
lates it  in  words  or  color.  The  draught  made  by  century  after 
century  of  school-boys  upon  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  limpid  beauty  of  the  thought  and  expression  peculiar 
to  these  little  pictures  of  country  life.  The  book,  although  its 
pages  be  set  with  the  characters  of  a  dead  language,  needs  but  to 
be  opened,  for  the  mimic  action  to  begin.     The  bees  hum  in  the 

Sicilian  fields,  the  tunny-fish  darts    in    the    Mediterranean,  the 
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flocks  browse  and  bleat;  the  realities  about  the  reader  dissolve,  and 
for  him  a  winter  night  may  take  on  an  untold  loveliness,  composed 
of  southern  scenes.  So,  too,  the  pastoral  charm  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil  has  held  the  world  since  their  youthful  author  voiced 
them  amid  the  tumult  of  civil  wars:  a  charm  which  has  not  dimin- 
ished in  the  modern  translation  of  them  into  rhythm  of  line  and 
harmony  of  color  made  by  the  painter-poet  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
in  whose  exquisite  mural  picture  we  see  the  delicate  grays,  greens 
and  blues  of  the  Lombard  landscape,  as  caught  and  rendered  by 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  retinas  ever  produced  by  nature. 
The  classic  eulogies  of  country  life  arose  as  a  longing  of  the  sim- 
plest hearts  and  purest  souls  to  segregate  themselves  from  the  hot- 
house civilization  of  great,  teeming  cities  like  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  in  which  the  vices  of  the  East  mingled  with  the  ambitions 
of  the  West,  and  the  luxury  of  the  free  classes  offered  an  evil  con- 
trast to  the  wretched  state  of  the  slaves.  A  recourse  to  nature  and 
to  the  gracious  influences  which  flow  spontaneously  from  her, 
seemed  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the  blighting  tyranny  of 
wealth  and  lust.  A  sympathy  with  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  all 
living  things,  especially  of  the  animals  associated  with  the  toil  or 
the  amusement  of  men,  distinguished  the  Roman  nature-poet,  who 
by  this  very  characteristic  showed  a  decisive  spiritual  progress 
over  the  Greek  master  of  the  pastoral,  whose  extreme  delight  in 
nature  was  simply  frank,  child-like  and  sensuous.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Augustan  bard  toward  the  external  universe  and  toward  the 
brute  creation,  were  new  to  the  pagan  world,  since  they  closely 
approached  those  which  were  later  induced  by  the  gentle  teach- 
ings of  Christianity.  The  brotherhood  which  extends  throughout 
the  mighty  pyramid  of  creation  from  base  to  apex,  was  more  than 
vaguely  felt  by  Virgil,  the  nature-poet,  and  of  him  might  be  said, 
as,  in  the  nineteeth  century,  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  of  Words- 
worth, that  he  found  his  age  bound  and  benumbed,  and  his  mission 
was  that  of  a  liberator  of  spirits.  But  for  one  who  does  not  spe- 
cially search  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  for  a  modern  and  moral 
sentiment,  there  is  still  an  unique  beauty  in  the  verse  of  the  singer 

of  "tilth  and  woodland,  hive  and  horse  and  herd."     The  lover  of 
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country  life,  can,  in  appreciation,  apply  to  Virgil  himself  the 
words  attributed  in  one  of  the  Eclogues  to  the  umpire  of  a  pastoral 
contest  in  music  and  verse:  "Such  is  thy  song  for  me,  O  god-like 
poet,  as  is  to  weary  men  the  charm  of  deep  sleep  upon  the  grass; 
such  as,  in  summer  heat,  it  is  to  quench  one's  thirst  in  a  sparkling 
brook  of  fresh  water." 

These  figures  of  speech,  vigorous  because  directly  inspired  by  na- 
ture, are,  in  essence,  a  plea  for  "the  simple  life,"  which  in  the 
aristocratic  circles  of  Rome,  had  found  an  advocate  even  earlier 
than  Virgil.  Lucretius,  the  materialist,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  rejecting  the  national  gods  and  marking  out  an 
intellectual  path  for  himself,  recognized  that  there  were  but  two 
ideal  states  of  mind  capable  of  raising  men  above  vulgar  passions 
and  pleasures:  the  one,  being  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
learned,  that  is,  philosophic  contemplation;  the  other,  residing  in 
the  pure  love  of  nature  and  conformity  with  the  simple  beliefs  and 
customs  of  country  people.  Like  Virgil,  also,  Lucretius  felt  in- 
tensely the  beauty  of  pasture  and  water-course,  cornfield  and  vine- 
yard. He,  too,  loved  the  animals  associated  with  man's  labor, 
prized  human  affection  above  the  possession  of  riches  and  power, 
and  shrank  from  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  city,  although  his 
hereditary  rights  placed  him  in  the  rich  and  governing  class  of 
Rome.  So,  in  his  great  work,  he  wrote  that  the  highest  pleasure 
in  life  consisted,  not  in  frequenting  the  mansions  of  the  opulent  in 
which  silver  statues  abounded  and  great  feasts  were  prepared,  but 
rather  in  lying  at  ease  amid  the  tall  grass,  conversing  upon  philos- 
ophy with  chosen  friends.  But  the  "glory  of  the  divine  country" 
was  acknowledged  in  pagan  Rome  by  others  than  the  few  men 
whose  genius  created  Latin  literature.  Villas,  pleasure-grounds 
and  orchards,  fountains  and  flower-gardens  were  reckoned  by  the 
rich  Romans  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  Empire  among  their  most 
cherished  possessions.  Furthermore,  the  sterner  life  of  the  fields 
as  a  means  of  attaining  serenity  and  happiness  was  sought  by  cer- 
tain types  of  men  throughout  the  classic  period:  as  when,  at  Con- 
stantine's  victory,  the  emperor  Diocletian  renounced  the  purple, 
that  he  might  withdraw  from  the  capital  into  a  remote  province, 
there  to  plant,  rear  and  gather  "the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth." 
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Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  love  of  country  life  was  held  in 
abeyance.  First,  because  the  walled  town  or  castle  offered  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property  which  were  constantly  threatened,  and 
second,  because  fear  of  the  elements  and  of  the  powers  of  nature 
overspread  the  world  during  these  centuries  of  slow  and  imperfect 
communication.  Furthermore,  in  the  first  half  of  this  division  of 
history,  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  believed  to  be  approaching, 
beauty  and  pleasure  in  all  their  forms  were  regarded  as  snares  laid 
by  the  Evil  One  for  the  ruin  of  human  souls.  So,  the  dark  cell  was 
accepted  as  a  refuge  from  temptation  and  corruption;  the  great 
religious  houses — abbeys  and  convents — became  arks  of  safety  for 
the  speculative,  the  timorous  and  the  weak;  the  open  country 
played  no  part  in  the  lives  of  men  except  as  the  scene  of  blood- 
violence  carried  to  a  degree  which  threatened  to  depopulate  cen- 
tral and  northern  Europe;  while  the  sight  of  the  cultured  fields, 
far  from  being  a  joy  to  the  husbandman,  was  a  constant  reminder 
to  him  of  his  condition  of  servitude:  since  the  feudal  system,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  an  historian,  reversed  the  relations  of  man 
toward  the  planet,  making  him  its  slave,  instead  of  its  master. 
But  these  gloomy  conditions  had  their  compensations.  The  very 
repression  of  the  joyous  animalism  which  had  been  dominant  in  the 
pagan  world,  occasioned,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  new  attitude 
toward  nature.  In  antiquity,  every  stream  had  its  god  or  naiad, 
every  grove  its  genius,  every  oak  its  hamadryad, — in  short,  every 
phenomenon  of  the  external  world  was  incarnated  in  the  human 
form.  Free  space  for  the  ingenuous,  imaginative  southern  races  was 
a  limitless  open-air  theatre.  But  with  the  development  of  Christian- 
ity and  conscience,  with  the  entrance  of  the  northern  peoples  into 
social  and  political  affairs,  there  grew  up  also  what  Michelet  named 
"the  sentiment  of  the  infinite,"  which  he  regarded  as  the  greatest 
gift  of  medievalism  to  humanity.  Myth  and  legend  were  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  Faith,  and  the  natural  world 
spoke  gravely  and  eloquently  to  humanity  through  the  spirit  of 
solitude.  So,  while  masses  of  men  herded  together,  like  timorous 
flocks,  in  the  towns,  beneath  the  protecting  shadow  of  some  great 
cathedral,  other  stronger,  self-reliant,  lonely  souls,  like  Dante, 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Paracelsus  drew  near  to  nature,  wandering 
widely  in  solitary  places  and  seeking  to  discover  the  secrets  of  God ; 
although  for  so  doing,  they  were  punished  by  Church  and  State, 
and  threatened  by  man  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty.  These 
and  their  kind  were  forerunners  of  the  modern  scientists  who  use 
what  nature  reveals  to  them  for  the  good  of  humanity.  They  were, 
as  well,  the  first  minds  who  sought  in  nature  response  to  their  own 
moods;  who  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  as  upon  that  of  a 
sympathetic  friend;  and  who,  had  they  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  have  been  censured  by  Ruskin  as  advocates  of  "the 
pathetic  fallacy."  It  was  true  of  those  who  first  read  into  their 
natural  environment  something  of  their  own  feelings  that  they  were 
prophets  and  seers.  It  remains  true  of  their  successors  that  they 
are  helpful,  kind  and  loving  toward  their  fellow-men,  far  beyond 
those  for  whom  the  seasons  bring  no  message  and  the  country-side 
contains  no  charm. 

The  succession  of  the  true  lovers  of  nature  began  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Before  them,  in  classical  antiquity,  existed  those  material- 
ists who  speculated  upon  the  causes,  origin  and  essence  of  things, 
and  so  became  careful  observers  of  light  and  growth,  life  and  spe- 
cies. But  adoration  and  reverence  for  the  powers  of  nature,  sym- 
pathy and  love  for  the  small  creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
for  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetable  world  first  developed 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  medievalists,  such  as  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Boccaccio,  as  is  instanced  in  his  hymn  to  light,  and  in  the 
father  of  our  English  tongue,  Chaucer. 

The  period  of  the  Renascence  opened  a  new  era  as  regards  man's 
attitude  toward  nature.  The  negative  influences  then  everywhere 
at  work  changed  grave  sentiment  into  lighter  mood.  The  myster- 
ies attending  the  material,  as  well  as  the  immaterial  world  lost  their 
power  to  awe  and  to  hold  in  check.  There  was  a  reversion,  especial- 
ly in  Italy, — that  jealous  keeper  of  classic  tradition, — to  the  frank 
animalism  of  the  pagan.  Sensuous  pleasures  were  once  more  pur- 
sued as  the  chief  end  of  existence.  The  conventual  cell,  the  city  wall 
became  too  narrow  for  that  expansion  of  joy  which  surged  through 

the  world,  when  the  constituted  authorities  weakened,  and  the 
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human  spirit  attained  a  freedom  which,  unfortunately,  degenerated 
often  into  license.  Penance  andscourge  were  set  aside,  and  the  world 
which  had  been  for  the  mediaeval  man  "a  gloomy  wood"  of  temp- 
tation, became  for  the  typical  man  of  the  Renascence  a  very  garden 
of  delights.  Open-air  life  and  recreations  were  sought  with  the 
old  eagerness  of  pagan  times.  Architects  and  landscape-gardeners 
arose  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  construction,  which  was  rapid 
and  extensive  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  if  allowance  be  made 
for  the  great  difficulty  of  assembling  and  preparing  materials  as 
compared  with  the  means  available  in  modern  times.  Villas, 
pleasaunces  and  antique  marbles  grew  dearer  to  the  souls  of  popes 
and  prelates  than  the  spiritual  treasures  of  which  they  were  the 
guards:  a  condition  of  things  which  is  pictured  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing's short  poem,  "The  Bishop  orders  his  tomb  at  St.  Praxed's 
church":  so  perfectly  pictured,  indeed,  that  Ruskin  declared  it  to 
contain  condensed  into  thirty  lines  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Renas- 
cence than  he  was  able  to  infuse  into  thirty  pages  of  his  own  "Stones 
of  Venice." 

During  this  period,  from  the  Italian  lakes  to  Sicily  there  arose 
those  splendid  country  residences,  with  their  colonnades,  terraces, 
statues  and  complicated  water-systems,  which  for  beauty,  effect  and 
adaptability  to  site  have  scarcely  been  equaled  in  the  history  of 
architecture. 

But  stately,  beautiful,  enchanting,  as  these  Renascence  villas  must 
have  been  in  their  golden  prime,  there  was  one  thing  lacking  in 
them,  if  they  are  considered  from  a  modern  point  of  view:  that  is, 
they  were  intended  for  retreats  sacred  to  the  enjoyment  of  selfish 
pleasures,  to  idleness  and  exclusiveness.  The  very  inscriptions 
which  so  abound  on  the  triumphal  arches,  over  doorways,  and  in 
the  niches  of  the  fountains  all  tell  a  single  tale.  They  invite  the 
visitor  to  lay  aside  care,  to  forget  time,  and  to  revel  in  sensuous 
delights.  And  as  the  Renascence,  in  spirit,  in  form  of  civilization, 
in  intellectual  aspiration,  reverted  to  antiquity,  rejecting  the  expe- 
rience, the  mood  and  temper  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  an  effort  was 
made  to  return  to  the  joyous,  unmoral  life  of  pagan  times.     But 

such  retrogression  was  impossible.     For  just  as  the  Renascence 
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statues,  although  repeating  the  subjects,  and  based  upon  the  forms 
of  ancient  art,  were  strained  and  contorted,  and  substituted  violence 
for  the  old  dignity  and  serenity;  so  the  life  pictured  in  the  Idyls 
and  Eclogues  could  not  be  conjured  up  from  the  remote  past. 
No  man  could  exist,  faunlike  and  without  being  conscious  of  a  soul, 
as  was  possible  before  Christianity  had  saddened  and  uplifted  the 
world. 

Therefore,  the  life  led  in  the  pleasure-palaces  of  the  Renascence 
was  unnatural,  out  of  sequence,  and  inclined  toward  degeneration 
and  vice.  The  modern  sentiment  toward  nature,  country-life,  and 
the  animals  associated  with  human  labor  had  yet  to  be  born.  This 
sentiment  was  evolved  through  political  and  social  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  These  relations  were 
those  of  master  and  slave,  during  the  period  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics; in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  assumed  those  of  lord  and  serf;  fol- 
lowing upon  the  French  Revolution,  they  became  those  of  capitalist 
and  laborer;  and  now  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  they  are 
advancing  toward  those  of  brother  to  brother.  The  progress 
toward  this  consummation  is  slow,  but  abundant  evidences  of  its 
action  lie  all  about  us.  Such  evidences  are  eloquent  in  all  forms 
of  literature,  scientific,  philosophic  and  imaginative,  which  now 
almost  exclusively  deal  with  social  and  economic  problems;  wheth- 
er the  ideas  therein  expressed  have  been  elaborated  by  trained  and 
accurate  research,  or,  all  otherwise,  have  been  conceived  at  the 
white  heat  of  enthusiasm.  The  same  evidences  thrust  themselves 
upon  us,  if  we  examine  the  present  tendencies  of  both  the  fine  and 
the  industrial  arts.  In  the  former,  we  find  in  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor  that  power  of  insight  which  abstracts  the  element  of  beauty 
from  common  sights,  or  that  sympathy  with  toil,  suffering  and  lone- 
liness which  communicates  to  the  spectator  the  desire  to  be  merci- 
ful, helpful  and  loving  to  all  his  kind.  If  now  we  pause  to  con- 
sider the  industrial  arts,  we  discover  therein  a  still  more  practical, 
if  no  more  beneficial,  tendency  to  lend  themselves  to  the  progress 
and  the  pleasure  of  society  as  considered  in  the  broadest  sense.  The 
establishment  of  schools  for  manual  training,  the  development  of 
fireside  and  rural  industries,  the  diffusion  of  art-knowledge,  histor- 
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ical  and  technical,  among  the  people,  point  to  the  good  impulses  of 
those  whose  position,  mental  power  and  wealth  include  them  within 
"the  governing  classes."  In  a  word,  the  trend  of  our  times  is  toward 
an  integral  education,  which  those  in  authority  seek  to  give  and 
which  those  who  are  subordinate  are  rising  up  to  demand.  The  end 
desired  is  thus  visible  to  all  in  different  degrees  of  clearness.  The 
means  to  accomplish  the  end  are  less  apparent  to  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  feel,  rather  than  think,  reflect  and  judge.  But  it  must 
be  agreed  by  all  that  a  bond  which  should  unite  classes  of  society 
now  widely  separate,  would  produce  the  most  profitable  results  for 
both  the  world  at  large  and  the  individual.  How  to  form,  to  weld 
and  to  preserve  this  bond  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  "men  of  good  will,"  and  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem  has  not  failed  to  suggest  itself  to  certain  distinguished  and 
experienced  minds  whose  reasoning,  plans  and  methods  it  would 
require  much  time,  space  and  skill  to  set  forth  adequately.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  one  may  gather  from  a  thesis  built  up  from  facts,  like 
the  "Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops"  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  that 
the  fusion  of  the  classes,  the  integral  education,  the  material  pros- 
perity, the  moral  well-being  of  the  future  is  to  result  from  a  true 
conception  and  a  widely  extended  following  of  country-life:  a  life 
which  shall  mingle  the  refinements,  the  culture,  the  taste  for  com- 
panionship which  constitute  what  was  named  by  the  Romans  ur- 
banity with  the  artisan's  power  to  produce  manually  and  the  hus- 
bandman's power  to  labor,  foster  and  rear. 

Tending  toward  this  consummation  we  note  everywhere  to-day  a 
public  effort  to  bring  the  beauty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns. 
Civic  improvement  leagues  and  the  enterprises  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  are  creating  park  and  water  systems,  gardens  and  foun- 
tains, wherever  natural  possibilities  permit  and  financial  resources 
warrant  the  expenditure  necessary.  This  movement,  grown  so 
strong  and  active  in  America,  received  its  impetus  from  older  and 
more  thickly  populated  regions:  as,  for  example,  France,  Belgium 
and  England.     In  the  last-named  country,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 

must  always  be  honored  with  gratitude,  when  it  is  recalled  that  he 
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effectively  legislated  against  vice  and  crime,  by  cutting  broad,  well- 
lighted  avenues  through  the  London  slums;  that  he  brought  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  nature  in  her  simple  forms  to  the  city  poor 
by  popularizing  the  window  garden.  The  good  done  by  this  scien- 
tific philanthropist  increases  year  by  year,  like  a  well-invested  cap- 
ital. For,  as  one  travels  by  railway  through  the  suburbs  of  the 
greatest  of  cities,  one  observes  mile  after  mile  of  cottages  which 
rarely  rise  above  plainness,  but  which  have  invariably  their  own 
small  back-garden  and  often,  beside,  front  flower-beds  gay  with 
bright-colored  bloom.  The  love  and  comprehension  of  nature 
shown  by  the  French  are  known  to  all  observers ;  but  it  can  not  be 
too  often  repeated  that  this  sentiment  has  been  and  is  still  to-day 
one  of  the  strongest  safe-guards  of  the  nation.  In  the  age  of  the 
Revolution  it  appeared  in  subversive  minds,  like  that  of  Rousseau, 
as  a  flower  growing  in  volcanic  soil,  might  witness  the  productive 
power  of  the  land  which  produced  it.  At  the  crisis  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  same  love  of  nature,  the  power  and  patience  to 
discover  her  secrets,  preserved  France  both  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
geographical  expression.  The  peasants  atoned  for  the  crimes  of 
the  reigning  dynasty,  and  having,  without  a  murmur,  given  their 
sons  to  the  defense  of  their  country,  they  drew  from  the  wallets  and 
stockings  serving  them  as  savings-banks,  the  immense  war  indem- 
nity which,  judged  as  an  economic  factor,  caused  more  harmful 
results  to  the  victors  than  to  the  vanquished :  since  it  disturbed  the 
financial  equilibrium  by  its  sudden  influx  into  Germany,  while  its 
loss  acted  as  a  spur,  rather  than  as  a  depressant  to  those  who  had 
sustained  it.  To-day,  in  the  same  country,  appeal  is  made  to  the 
historic  love  of  agriculture  by  such  patriotic  writers  as  the  author 
of  "The  Land  in  Decay,"  who  hope  to  arrest  the  financial  and 
moral  decadence  of  their  nation  by  proving  the  fatal  tendencies  of 
the  desire  now  so  strongly  shown  by  the  rural  population  to  aban- 
don their  heavily  taxed  farms  and  their  vineyards  ravaged  by  the 
phylloxera,  in  order  to  take  up  the  enervating  life  and  occupations 
of  the  provincial  towns. 

It  is  plain  to  the  world  outside,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  concerned, 
that  if  France  wishes  to  preserve  her  prestige  and  power,  she  must 
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go  "back  to  the  soil."  And  a  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  this  nation  once  known  in  history  as  the  "Soldier  of  God" : 
a  force  marching  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization,  trampling  out  a 
path,  often  succumbing  to  errors,  but  never  lacking  in  courage  and 
world-patriotism.  The  lesson  is  that  a  life  lived  near  to  nature  is 
the  one  best  fitted  to  the  majority  of  men.  How  to  urbanise  this 
life,  to  raise  it  above  drudgery,  to  preserve  it  from  the  sordid  qual- 
ity, to  make  it  cheerful  and  replete  with  manifold  interest,  becomes 
then  a  problem  offered  to  every  lover  of  his  kind.  The  workshop 
must  be  set  up  in  the  field,  and  serve  for  the  worker  as  a  school  and 
a  place  of  recreation. 


TO  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  LONG  IN  COUNTRY  PENT, 
'TIS  VERY  SWEET  TO  LOOK  INTO  THE  FAIR 
AND  OPEN  FACE  OF  HEAVEN —TO  BREATHE  A  PRAYER 
FULL  IN  THE  SMILE  OF  THE  BLUE  FIRMAMENT 


KEATS 

SONNET  XIV.,    LIKE   I 
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Thumbnail  Sketches  from  an  Architect 's  Note 
Book  :  :  :  Myron  Hunt 

IN  casting  about  to  find  a  descriptive  title  for  the  drawings 
reproduced  here,  I  have  decided  that  they  can  only  be 
classed  as  Ordinary  Small  Suburban  House  Plans.  The 
details  of  the  plans  may  not  be  wholly  ordinary,  but  the 
schemes  are  sufficiently  so,  and  need  call  for  no  comment. 
These  houses  have  been  actually  built  as  drawn.  The  finished 
work  is,  in  part,  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  photographs. 
The  idea  which  groups  A,  B  and  C  are  intended  to  illustrate,  is  the 
growth  of  a  given  scheme  from  a  comparatively  simple  to  a  more 
complex  stage.  These  are  suburban,  rather  than  country  houses. 
One  of  the  differences  between  a  distinctively  suburban  and  a 
country  house  is  brought  about  by  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
most  suburban  building  sites.  The  house  Ai  is  built  upon  a  lot 
whose  width  is  fifty  feet.  The  property  on  which  C2  stands  is 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  while  the  widths  available  for  the  others 
ranged  between  these  two  figures.  The  various  costs  ranged  from 
three  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Differences  in  the  market,  in  qual- 
ity and  kind  of  material  and  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  more 
obvious  differences  in  size,  account  for  these  variations  in  cost. 
Houses  Ai,  Bi  and  B2  have  simple  rectangles  as  the  basis  of  their 
plans.  This  fact,  perhaps,  may  not  be  immediately  apparent. 
The  bays  and  other  breaks  in  the  outside  lines  of  these  three  first 
floor  plans  are  deceptive.  The  second  floor  and  the  roof  tell  this 
fact  more  quickly.  In  order  to  obtain  the  needed  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  these  three  houses,  space  had,  in  each  case,  to  be  stolen 
from  the  rear  porch,  and  in  case  of  the  smallest  house  Bi,  space 
had  also  to  be  stolen  from  the  front  porch,  in  order  to  give  suffi- 
cient size  to  the  first  story  hall.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  rea- 
sonably planned  house  of  seven  rooms  much  smaller  than  this 
house  Bi.  In  A2  these  first  story  portions,  described  as  stolen 
from  the  porch  space  in  the  other  three  houses  of  groups  A  and  B, 
are  carried  up  through  the  second  story,  changing  the  initial  rect- 
angular plan  by  the  addition  of  a  front  and  rear  "L."  Thus  a 
window  with  southern  sunlight  is  obtained  for  each  of  the  second 
story  rooms. 
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Houses  A  and  B  arc  too  compact  in  scheme  to  allow  for  a  "recep- 
tion" room,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  half  necessity  in  a  small 
suburban  residence.  All  the  houses  A  and  B  have  combination 
stairways,  by  which  is  meant  stairways  in  which  the  main  stair 
from  the  first  to  the  second  floor  is  joined  at  the  first  landing  by 
the  stair  leading  from  the  service  portion  of  the  house.  These 
stairways  are  not  only  a  saving  in  cost,  but,  in  a  small  house,  result 
in  a  more  important  saving:  that  of  available  space  on  the  second 
floor.  House  Bi  has  no  room  for  a  third  floor  and  is  even  too 
small  for  a  staircase  to  its  attic.  A  paneled  ceiling  in  the  second 
story  hall  is  so  hinged  and  weighted  as  to  be  made  to  swing  down 
by  the  pulling  of  a  cord.  On  the  upper  side  of  this  ceiling-panel 
is  a  sliding  stair.  When  one  end  of  the  panel  is  swung  down  into 
the  second  story,  this  stair  can  be  drawn  on  down  to  the  floor  for 
use  and  afterwards  swung  back  into  place. 

In  house  Ai  there  is  but  one  central  chimney.  The  flue  from  the 
kitchen  is  carried  across  the  butler's  pantry  to  this  stack.  This 
chimney  is  so  placed  as  to  pass  through  closet  space  on  the  second 
floor  and  to  come  out  through  the  one  long  ridge  of  the  main  roof. 
The  use  of  two  chimneys  in  house  A2  makes  possible  the  location 
of  the  main  fireplaces  on  the  outside  wall,  which  is  a  more  pleas- 
ing arrangement. 

The  extreme  narrowness  of  the  property  on  which  these  houses  A 
are  located,  made  impossible  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  each  of 
the  other  four  plans:  the  breadth  of  frontage  toward  the  street. 
The  living  and  dining-room  suites  in  houses  A  necessarily  produce 
an  effect  of  length,  while  in  groups  B  and  C  the  effect  is  distinctly 
that  of  breadth. 

Houses  C,  forming  the  third  group  of  plans,  are  larger  and  fund- 
amentally more  complex  than  houses  A  and  B.  House  Ci  stands 
on  a  corner  lot,  in  a  typical  suburb.  The  entrance  is  from  the  side 
street.  The  plan  of  this  house  is  worked  down  to  a  compactness 
which  would  admit  of  little  further  shrinking.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  stairway  and  first  story  hall.  The  front  vestibule 
has  a  convenient  feature.  A  maid  may  go  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
front  door  without  entering  either  the  first  story  hall  or  any  first 
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story  room.  In  this  side  passage  there  are  also  a  lavatory,  and  baby- 
carriage  or  bicycle  storage  space.  The  reception  room  seemed  a 
necessity  in  the  suburb  where  this  home  is  built.  The  reception 
room  having  been  decided  upon,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  archi- 
tect to  give  to  the  living-room  as  large  a  degree  of  privacy  as  was 
possible.  The  smallness  of  the  house  made  the  attainment  of  this 
effect  a  different  problem.  A  certain  feeling  of  privacy,  though 
perhaps  no  greater  actual  privacy,  is  obtained  by  depressing  the 
living-room  floor  a  foot,  thus  setting  it  two  steps  below  the  main 
hall  and  the  reception-room.  The  always  pleasing  effect,  in  a 
small  house,  of  a  dining-room  which  opens  directly  off  the  living- 
room,  but  is  raised  above  it,  is  also  obtained  by  this  depression. 
The  living-room  of  B2  is  depressed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  initial  plan  of  the  house  Ci  is  so  small  that  the  projecting 
window  seat  bay  in  the  living  room  becomes  almost  a  necessity. 
The  ceiling  of  the  bay  is  only  seven  feet  high,  and  the  bay  itself  is 
three  by  twelve  feet.  The  end  of  the  living-room  is  too  narrow 
for  a  fireplace  centered  in  the  usual  manner.  A  breadth  of  effect 
is  maintained  by  dividing  the  space  equally, — devoting  half  to  the 
windows  and  half  to  the  fireplace, — and  is  further  increased  by 
carrying  the  mantel  breast  to  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  in  turn  is 
lowered  all  across  the  end  of  the  room.  This,  in  a  way,  serves  to 
tie  again  the  awkwardly  divided  wall  space.  The  ceilings  are  all 
low,  but  the  dropping  of  the  floor  of  the  living-room  brings  the 
proportional  height  of  this  largest  room  into  harmony  with  the 
height  of  the  ceilings  of  the  smaller  adjoining  rooms.  There  was 
thus  no  necessity  for  obtaining  an  effect  of  length  and  lowness  in 
the  dining-room  by  the  use  of  a  wainscot.  Indeed,  the  apparent 
height  of  the  room  needed  to  be  increased.  This  is  done  by  a  series 
of  thin  strips  about  two  inches  wide,  so  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  cornice,  base  and  the  narrow  casings,  as  to  make  one  large, 
well  emphasized  panel  out  of  each  of  the  available  wall  spaces. 
In  the  larger  bedroom  at  the  front  of  the  house  Ci,  the  fireplace  is 
built  across  the  corner  of  the  room  in  much  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  is  then  flanked  by  a  corner  closet  opposite;  the  two  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  a  seat  between.  Over  this  seat,  the  ceiling  is  lowered 
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to  the  tops  of  the  window  casing,  and  the  seat  itself  is  wainscoted 
above,  and  built  as  a  storage  place  below.  In  the  adjoining  room, 
a  similar  seat  is  built  by  lowering  the  ceiling  between  the  square 
corner  closet  and  the  opposite  wall.  Over  the  kitchen  portion  of 
the  house  is  a  large  second  story  room  with  windows  on  three  sides, 
and  with  doors  and  a  large  brick  fireplace  on  the  fourth.  The 
roof  of  this  portion  of  the  house  is  lower  than  the  main  roof. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room,  the  den,  by  extending  up  into  the  rafters, 
is  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  ceilings  of  other  second  story 
rooms. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  mere  schemes  of  these  plans  which 
warrants  attention  for  any  extraordinary  qualities.  The  thought 
which  these  notes  and  sketches  intends  to  illustrate  is  that  of  rela- 
tionship and  of  the  growth  of  each  scheme  in  complexity.  The 
principal  further  interest  which  these  particular  plans  may  have, 
results  from  the  fact  that  they  are  plans  of  actual  homes;  each  of 
which  has  proved  a  more  or  less  successful  solution  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  given  family. 


THE  EARTH  WAS  MADE  SO  VARIOUS,  THAT  THE  MIND 

OF  DESULTORY  MAN,  STUDIOUS  OF  CHANGE 

AND  PLEASED  WITH  NOVELTY,  MIGHT  BE  INDULGED 

COWPER, 

THE    TASK 
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I  OFFER  my  design  as  a  practical  one,  as  a  house  intended 
for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort.  I  have  sought  in 
my  drawings  to  keep  prominent  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
essential  principle  of  a  successful  home;  putting  aside  the 
temptation  to  produce  "art  for  art's  sake";  to  create  fine 
lines  without  regard  for  the  exigencies  of  the  life  that  is  to  be  lived 
within  the  structure.  In  a  word,  I  have  studied  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  American  customs  and  of  natural  conditions. 
The  site  of  this  house  is  a  picturesque  one  on  a  hillside,  overlook- 
ing a  wide  valley,  and  the  surrounding  country  abounds  in  field- 
stones,  which  furnish  the  structural  material  for  the  house.  The 
stones  are  built  into  the  walls  with  the  weather  stains  and  moss 
covered  surfaces  exposed;  they  are  laid  up  boldly  in  cement,  with 
wide  joints,  and  penciled  with  black  in  order  to  deepen  the  shad- 
ows. The  natural  colors  produced  by  time:  soft,  rich  browns, 
grays  and  greens,  in  a  wide  variety  of  shades,  blend  beautifully 
together,  in  a  mass  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
The  second  story,  overhangings  and  gables,  are  covered  with  ce- 
ment toned  a  warm  gray,  and  the  roofs  with  green  slate. 
All  detail,  such  as  moldings,  etc.,  are  eliminated;  effect  being 
sought  for  in  outline,  lights,  shadows  and  color  schemes. 
The  interior  has  been  carefully  planned  in  the  interests  of  the 
housekeeper,  whose  efficiency  and  happiness  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  architect:  special  attention  having  been  given  to  the 
utilization  of  space,  sanitary  arrangements,  closet  accommoda- 
tions, the  cheerful  lighting  of  rooms  and  halls,  and  the  conven- 
ience and  ease  of  the  stairway;  while  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  proper  placing  of  furniture. 

This  last  is  a  most  important  consideration,  and  the  modern  ad- 
vance in  artistic  knowledge  has  shown  the  absurdity  of  filling  our 
houses  with  mechanical  reproductions  of  the  furniture  of  other 
times  or  other  countries.  However  accurately  these  historic 
schemes  may  be  realized,  they  must  necessarily  form  an  incongru- 
ous setting  for  modern  life,  and  one  can  not  too  strongly  condemn 
the  crowded  assemblage  in  a  single  dwelling  of  representatives  of 
widely  different  periods  and  places:  offering  as  they  do  the  crud- 
est and  most  inharmonious  transitions  of  style. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  use  of  historic  furnishings  and  ornament 
shows,  at  least,  a  sympathy  with  old-time  beauty.  But  those  who 
best  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  the  past  are  the  most 
painfully  impressed  by  the  false  antique  and  the  impositions  of 
certain  modern  manufacturers  and  decorators. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  new  departure  in  architecture  and 
in  furniture  design  are  the  careful  study  of  proportion;  simplicity 
of  form;  consideration  for  ease  and  comfort;  sparing,  judicious 
ornament,  which  should  always  justify  itself  by  its  beauty  and  not 
owe  its  existence  to  cheap  and  meaningless  pressed  machine  work, 
or  the  molded  putty  designs.  It  should  be  well  conceived,  and 
carefully  executed  by  skilled  artisans. 

We  ought  seriously  to  consider  the  building  of  a  home :  the  desired 
habitation  whichwe  mayhope  to  leave  no  more,  and  which,  afterour 
lives,  will  become  the  dwelling-place  of  our  descendants.  Having 
then  once  acquired  a  home  with  furnishings  sound  in  construction 
and  of  such  simple  and  unobtrusive  merits  as,  one  may  hope,  will 
outlive  the  changes  of  passing  fashion,  these  cherished  belongings 
may  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  re-enforced 
by  such  repairs  as  good  judgment  dictates. 

The  quality  of  permanence  must  begin  with  the  house  itself  as  a 
basis,  and  follow  through  furniture  and  decoration;  producing  in 
the  whole  a  fitting  and  happy  harmony,  simple  and  restful.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  furniture  complete  the  scheme  which 
has  its  inception  in  the  house  itself. 

The  true  beauty  of  art  lies  in  its  usefulness.  If  we  accept  this  fact, 
then  architecture  must  be  the  most  beautiful  and  the  noblest 
branch  of  art;  since  it  protects  man  from  the  elements.  There- 
fore, let  us  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  forefathers  in  some  other 
way  than  by  adopting  the  silent  witnesses  to  their  lack  of  taste.  Let 
us  consider  the  home  problem  frankly,  putting  forth  our  best  ef- 
forts in  solving  its  demands  by  good  judgment,  based  on  years  of 
careful  thought  and  experience;  setting  aside  the  lower  luxury  of 
pretentiousness  and  costliness  for  the  higher  luxury  of  refinement. 
Again,  let  me  say  that  my  design  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  wish  to  secure  the  cottage  quality;  that  it  does  not  ad- 
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dress  itself  to  those  who  are  seeking  quaintness  without  justifica- 
tion, or  to  those  who  would  stamp  themselves  as  prophets  of  the 
art  of  the  future.  I  have  sought  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness, trusting  that  they  might  tell  their  own  story  with  little  need 
of  words. 


ART  IS  THE  CHILD  OF   NATURE;  YES, 

HER   DARLING   CHILD,    IN  WHOM  WE  TRACE 

THE  FEATURES   OF   THE   MOTHER'S   FACE, 

HER   ASPECT   AND    HER    ATTITUDE; 

ALL  HER  MAJESTIC  LOVELINESS 

CHASTENED    AND    SOFTENED    AND    SUBDUED 

INTO   A   MORE   ATTRACTIVE   GRACE, 

AND   WITH   A   HUMAN    SENSE   IMBUED. 

HE    IS    THE    GREATEST    ARTIST,    THEN, 

WHETHER   OF   PENCIL   OR   OF   PEN, 

WHO   FOLLOWS    NATURE.       NEVER    MAN, 

AS  ARTIST   OR  AS   ARTISAN, 

PURSUING    HIS    OWN    FANTASIES, 

CAN  TOUCH   THE   HUMAN   HEART,   OR   PLEASE, 

OR   SATISFY   OUR   NOBLER   NEEDS, 

AS  HE  WHO  SETS  HIS  WILLING  FEET 

IN  NATURE'S  FOOTPRINTS,   LIGHT  AND  FLEET, 

AND  FOLLOWS   FEARLESS   WHERE  SHE  LEADS. 


LONGFELLOW 
KERAMOS 
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Franklin  J.  Hunt 

IN  all  architectural  design  the  careful  study  of  style  is  a  most 
important  element;  but  in  country  houses  the  consistent  de- 
velopment of  style  may  be  carried  to  a  very  high  state  of 
perfection:  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  doing  so,  and 
there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  house  architecture. 

Style,  in  this  instance,  is  not  necessarily  chosen  from  the  accepted 
classic  and  Renascence  periods,  but  a  style  that  is  a  frank  expres- 
sion of  locality  and  the  material  at  hand. 

The  country  house  that  may  be  built  in  either  Virginia,  or  Maine, 
or  California,  should  express  distinctly  in  its  character  every  dom- 
inant feature  of  its  locality.  Style  would  then  really  be  synony- 
mous with  locality,  and  the  locality  of  a  country  house  would  be  an 
expression  of  local  traditions,  local  necessities,  limitations  and 
possibilities  of  climate  and  landscape. 

A  strict  observance  of  this  principle  would  give  us  country  houses 
that  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  stood  as  the 
very  trees  and  rocks  of  that  country. 

This  feeling  of  locality  should  be  expressed  in  the  treatment  of 
both  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  such  a  house.  For  the  reason 
that  interior  arrangements  must,  of  necessity,  conform  more  or  less 
to  personal  requirements,  the  designer  may  find  the  expression  of 
locality  here  a  rather  harder  task  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  ex- 
terior. But  the  outside,  the  inside  and  the  surrounding  country 
all  should  strike  the  same  note. 

The  evidence  of  a  sincere  effort  to  apply  this  principle  of  locality 
may  be  observed  in  a  country  house  recently  built  at  Menlo  Park, 
California;  this  place  is  about  thirty  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done  were  in  most  re- 
spects ideal;  inasmuch  as  the  client,  after  expressing  his  special 
needs,  placed  the  development  of  the  work  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
his  architect.  Even  to  the  extent  of  consulting  him  as  to  the  site. 
The  amount  of  money  allowed  for  this  work  was  thirty-five  hun- 
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dred  dollars;  the  building  actually  cost,  when  completed,  thirty- 
three  hundred,  sixty  dollars:  including  all  fixtures,  in  fact  every- 
thing, except  landscape  gardening. 

The  site  that  was  chosen  is  a  level,  ten-acre  field,  with  roadways 
along  the  east  and  south  sides.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
back  from  each  of  the  roadways  stand  four  splendid  elm  trees, 
forming  a  nearly  square  enclosure,  approximately  ninety  feet  each 
way.     In  the  center  of  this,  and  facing  the  southeast,  stands  the 

house. 

The  conditions  which  give  this  building  its  locality  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  local  climate  and  building  materials.     In  this  section 
of  California,  the  cold  is  quite  severe  from  about  the  beginning  of 
December  to  the  end  of  February,  therefore,  the  houses  must  be 
built  to  withstand  low  temperature.     California  is  an  earthquake 
country;  this  requires  that  its  buildings  should  be  low.     During 
certain  months  there  are  terrific  wind  storms  which  come  out  of 
the  northwest;  this  feature  of  the  climate  necessitates  that  impor- 
tant   rooms    be    protected  by    location    on    the    southeast,    south 
and   southwest  sides   of   the   buildings;    and   another   prominent 
reason  for  an  observance  of  this  arrangement  is  the  great  value  of 
sunshine  in  California,  even  at  some  distance  south.  On  warm  days, 
during  midsummer,  one  is  compelled  to  avoid  shady  spots,  and 
seek  the  sunshine,  or  run  the  risk  of  colds  and  aches.     The  need  of 
direct  sunlight  is  so  great  that,  in  some  sections  of  California,  lots 
barren  of  trees  are  considered  most  choice  building  sites.     In  view 
of  this,  the  reason  for  avoiding  also  covered  verandas  is  obvious. 
So  much  for  climatic  necessities,  limitations  and  possibilities.     As 
to  the  architectural  traditions  of  California,  whatever  is  left  of 
them  were  of  Spanish  origin,  and  the  low,  gable-roofed  mission 
houses,  built  of  tile  and  clay,  were  the  exponent  of  their  style.     It 
therefore  follows  that  to  preserve  traditions,  the  Californian  coun- 
try house  should  be  a  one-story  building,  and  to  be  still  further 
consistent,  tile  and  clay,  or  cement,    which    has    replaced    clay, 
should  be  used  as  materials;  though  the  materials  must  always  be 
selected  subject  to  the  builder's  financial  condition,   and  where 
economy  is  a  consideration,  timber  construction  is  of  course  the 
necessary  choice. 
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Of  the  various  woods  used  in  building  the  one  most  distinctly  Cal- 
ifornian  is  redwood.  This  is  a  wood  of  many  peculiarities  un- 
common to  others.  Its  most  important  characteristic  is  its  resist- 
ance to  fire;  it  burns  very  slowly,  and  for  this  reason  alone  is  an 
invaluable  building  wood.  Weather  affects  it  slowly;  therefore, 
it  is  an  excellent  material  for  outside  work.  In  both  grain  and 
coloring  it  is  equal  to  mahogany,  and  capable  of  similar  finish, 
though  much  softer.  This  makes  it  suitable  for  interior  finish, 
and  the  fact  that  it  shrinks  laterally  with  the  grain  instead  of  trans- 
versely, is  a  reason  why  sections  of  it,  placed  edge  to  edge,  make 
panels  that  are  less  likely  to  separate  at  the  joint,  than  those  made 
of  any  other  wood,  unless  they  are  first  carefully  kiln  dried.  It  is 
apparent  from  these  features  of  redwood  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
very  first  selected  for  Califomian  houses.  Oregon  pine  or  Douglas 
fir  is  the  usual  timber  used  in  framing.  Given  these  features  of 
climate,  tradition  and  materials,  the  country  house  at  Menlo  was 
designed  and  executed  with  the  purpose  of  expressing  them. 
As  already  stated,  the  building  was  located  within  a  natural  en- 
closure of  trees,  in  a  level  ten-acre  field.  It  is  a  one-story  struc- 
ture about  fifty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  the  trees  stand  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  building  to  allow  the  sunlight  to 
reach  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was  contemplated  with  strict  con- 
sideration of  symmetry.  Entering  the  building,  one  passes  from 
the  entrance  porch,  which  is  open  in  summer  and  enclosed  with 
glass  in  winter,  into  a  room,  eighteen  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet 
deep,  which  serves  as  a  living  room,  reception  hall,  library  and 
music  room.  These  separate  uses  are  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
work  of  the  interior  decorator,  as  will  be  described  in  a  later 
article. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  room,  facing  the  entrance  doorway,  is  an 
arrangement  of  three  arched  recesses,  formed  by  eight-inch  square 
redwood  posts.  The  centre  one  of  these  recesses  contains  a  wide- 
mouthed  clinker  brick  fireplace,  above  the  opening  of  which  is 
laid  a  heavy  redwood  log,  that  forms  a  shelf.  This  log  is  fastened 
against  the  brick  work  with  iron  bolts  having  ornamental  wrought 
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iron  heads.  In  the  recesses,  on  either  side  of  this  fireplace,  are 
two  broad  seats. 

The  frieze  of  this  room  is  pierced  by  windows,  three  on  each  side, 
which  open  above  the  level  of  the  main  roof;  thereby  allowing 
sunlight  to  reach  this  room,  during  the  entire  time  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  is  a  room  sixteen  feet  high,  with  win- 
dows close  to  the  ceiling,  there  is  a  minimum  of  draughts,  which 
condition  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  room  stands  practically 
in  the  middle  of  the  building. 

All  the  interior  wood  work  is  of  rough  hewn  redwood,  showing 
adz  marks.  The  structural  ceiling  beams  are  exposed,  being  cov- 
ered on  top  with  narrow  redwood  boarding. 
On  the  right  of  the  living-room  are  the  main  bedchamber  and  bath- 
room; these  have  a  southeast  exposure.  Herein  also  is  redwood 
used,  with  the  ceiling  treated  like  that  of  the  living-room.  This 
same  treatment  is  carried  out  in  the  dining-room,  which  opens  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  living-room  and  has  a  southwesterly  ex- 
posure. The  fireplace  in  the  dining-room  is  of  clinker  brick. 
These  brick,  by  the  way,  are  selected  from  those  that  lie  closest  to 
the  fire  in  the  brick  kiln,  and  are  consequently  baked  very  hard 
and  burned  black  in  places. 

Double  windows  open  to  the  south  and  west  from  the  dining- 
room. 

North  of  this  room  are  a  hallway  and  butler's  pantry;  directly  be- 
yond, the  pantry,  is  the  kitchen,  and,  again,  beyond  that,  the  laun- 
dry, which  stands  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building.  Along 
the  north  side  are  the  servant's  bath  and  bedroom,  a  guest  chamber 
and  a  small  back  porch.  On  the  east  side  of  the  house,  between 
this  porch  and  the  main  bathroom,  is  another  guest  chamber.  In 
the  centre  are  corridors  and  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  roof. 
These  corridors  and  staircase  hall  are  lighted  through  a  sliding 
skylight,  placed  over  the  stairs.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  what 
is  generally  known  as  a  deck  roof.  It  is  covered  with  heavy  board- 
ing laid  over  building  felt,  and  protected  by  coarse  canvas  tacked 
in  place,  and  painted  with  three  coats  of  rich  white  lead.  The 
entire  roof  is  surrounded  by  a  closed  railing. 
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The  purpose  of  the  owner  was  to  cover  this  deck  with  awnings 
supported  by  a  frame  work,  which,  when  out  of  use,  could  be  fold- 
ed out  of  the  way,  and  to  use  the  roof  as  a  veranda;  since  it  is  very 
large,  it  was  also  his  idea  to  serve  suppers  there,  on  the  occasion  of 
lawn  parties;  for  this  latter  use,  a  dumb  waiter  from  the  roof  to 
the  kitchen  is  provided. 

It  is  evident  that  this  general  scheme  has  resulted  in  a  building 
which  is  strictly  peculiar  to  all  the  needs  and  virtues  of  Califor- 
nian  climate  and  building  material;  the  fact  that  the  building  is 
but  one  story  high  removes  part  of  the  danger  of  collapse  from 
earthquake.  Covered  verandas  are  avoided  and  every  effort  made 
to  let  the  sunlight  into  the  building,  as  may  be  noted  particularly 
in  the  living-room,  which  continues  through  the  roof  and  has  win- 
dows above  it.  This  room  also  has  windows  opening  to  the  south, 
but  being  under  the  entrance  porch,  they  seem  hardly  adequate. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  plan,  beside  its  symmetry,  is  the 
grouping  of  its  various  parts.  The  service  quarters,  with  the 
laundry  and  kitchen  are  grouped  about  the  northwest  corner, 
which  by  reason  of  the  northwest  winds,  is  the  least  desirable  part 
of  the  building.  These  rooms,  since  they  are  most  of  the  time 
provided  with  heat,  could  naturally  be  placed  at  this  point  of  the 
plan  with  greater  good  results  than  any  of  the  other  rooms.  The 
guest  rooms  are  located  at  the  northeast  corner,  which  is,  by  a  few 
degrees,  more  desirable  than  the  northwest.  The  very  important 
rooms  of  the  house:  namely,  the  living-room  proper,  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  main  bedchamber,  have  been  placed  on  the  south, 
southwest  and  southeast  sides  of  the  building.  These  rooms,  with 
this  arrangement,  would  seem  to  be  very  nearly  ideal.  In  the 
morning,  a  sleeper  in  the  bedchamber  is  greeted  by  the  sunlight  as 
the  sun  rises.  All  day  long,  the  sun  shines  into  the  living-room 
and,  at  evening,  one  sits  at  dinner  in  the  peaceful  glow  of  its 
setting. 

Reverting  again  to  the  principle  of  locality,  we  may  observe  that 
this  principle  has  been  followed  in  this  country  house,  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  use  of  local  material,  the 
respect  for  local  necessity,  the  appreciation  of  local  possibilities, 
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but  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  which  definitely  locates 
every  department  of  the  scheme  at  the  point  where  local  necessity 
demands  that  it  should  be  placed. 

The  general  construction  of  the  building  may  be  of  little  or  no 
interest,  except  perhaps  the  fact  that  no  plaster  has  been  used  at 
all.  The  2-inch  by  6-inch  wall  studding,  which  stand  three  feet 
on  centres,  are  sheathed  both  sides  with  heavy  sheathing.  This  is 
covered  with  building  paper  and  over  this  paper,  on  the  outside 
walls,  cedar  shingles  are  nailed.  All  the  interior  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  burlap  and  heavily  painted  canvas.  The  latter  being 
used  on  the  laundry,  kitchen  and  bathroom  walls.  All  redwood 
is  finished  in  wax. 

The  roof  is  shingled  with  oil-dipped  redwood,  which  turns  a 
splendid  deep  brown  color  as  it  weathers;  while  the  cedar  shingles 
turn  white. 

The  foundations  are  made  of  six-inch  redwood  posts,  covered  with 
asphalt  and  standing  upright  in  half-barrels  of  concrete. 
The  general  layout  of  the  property,  detailed  plan  of  the  house,  and 
perspective  drawing,  which  accompany  this  article,  may  assist  the 
reader  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  working-out  of  the  principle 
of  locality  attempted  in  the  Menlo  house.  I  would  better  say: 
the  careful  study  of  style. 


GOD  MADE  THE  COUNTRY 
AND  MAN  MADE  THE  TOWN 

COWPER 
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IN  considering  the  country  house  problem,  I  have  always  been 
a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of  the  plan.  It  is  doubtful 
if  anything  can  be  compared  with  this  vital  asset  of  archi- 
tectural prosperity.  The  plan  holds  the  same  relation  to  an 
architectural  proposition  as  does  Wall  Street  to  the  financial 
end  of  things. 

It  is  first.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  house  building  problem. 
There  is  a  leading  spirit,  a  controlling  center  in  everything.  And 
that  center  in  the  country  house  problem  is  unquestionably  the 
plan.  Some  people  think  otherwise,  and  point  to  the  detailed  ele- 
gance of  delicate  carvings,  claiming  some  mystic  virtue  in  orna- 
ment, the  varying  roof  lines,  the  turreted  gables,  the  decorated 
chambers,  the  stately  entrances,  the  palatial  ball-rooms  and  halls, 
for  it  has  comes  to  this  nowadays  in  Newport  and  elsewhere;  while 
others  claim  that  some  hypnotizing  quality  exists  in  the  whole  host 
of  small  points  which  go  to  make  up  the  jumble,  artistic  and  at 
times  beautiful,  which  to  the  man  of  the  world  is  known  as  modern 
architecture — that  fascinating  though  unmeasurable  mixture  of 
art  and  science. 

But  no,  the  plan's  the  thing,  and  it  is  the  plan  which  determines 
the  value  of  the  house  in  the  eye  of  the  professional  man.  The 
architect  looks  at  the  plan;  he  examines,  measures,  studies  it  again, 
and  again.  Truly  he  glances  at  the  trimmings.  He  is  not  uncon- 
scious of  their  value,  and  assigns  to  them  their  proper  place,  but  no 
more.  He  is  doubtless  human  enough  to  smile  at  the  pretties,  at 
the  color  and  texture  of  things;  he  is  not  indifferent  to  stone  adorn- 
ments; but  it  is  the  plan  at  which  he  really  looks.  He  searches 
also  for  the  axis — the  center  of  everything — and  not  until  he  finds 
it  does  his  hand  feel  the  pulse  of  the  scheme. 

Go  into  any  architect's  office,  visit  the  architectural  department  of 
any  university  here  or  abroad;  "their  projects"  are  exhibited  first 
by  plan.  That  is  the  first  point  on  which  rests  the  skilled  eye  of  the 
professor — the  last,  or  almost  the  last,  point  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  layman. 

And  as  these  lines  are  addressed  to  him,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to 
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select  some  definite  portion  of  the  country  house  problem,  I  have 
selected  the  plan  as  a  subject,  because  it  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  heart  of  things. 

The  actual  size  of  the  house  has,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  its 
cost,  but  the  principle  under  discussion  remains  the  same. 
The  aesthetic  side  of  country  house  building  is  being  devel- 
oped gradually  and  has  already  reached  the  point  where  it  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  from  every  one  who  loves  the  coun- 
try and  the  country  house.  The  problem  of  the  hour  is  how  to 
build  the  one  so  as  to  make  it  take  part  with  the  other  without  too 
much  sacrifice  of  the  essential  charm  of  either.  In  other  words, 
that  the  country  remain  beautiful,  that  the  house  be  comfortably 
ensconced,  surrounded  by  green  fences,  walks,  terraces  and  gar- 
dens. 

The  plan's  the  thing.  Yet  we  must  remember  at  all  times  that 
when  we  ask  the  public  to  consider  the  plan,  it  is  almost  like  asking 
it  to  read  a  page  of  Sanscrit  or  to  study  the  intricacies  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle.  They  are  so  frequently  misleading  that  the  lay- 
man cannot  understand.  How  many  of  the  perspective  views  are 
corrupted  by  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  scale  or  to  produce 
showy  advertisements  of  startling  color!  Verily,  their  art  is  not 
easy  to  illustrate. 

Any  skilled  artist  can  prepare  an  elevation  or  perspective  sketch 
which  shall  be  effective  on  paper.  A  few  have  sufficient  ability  to 
make  a  sectional  drawing,  even  going  so  far  as  to  indicate  the 
plumbing,  lighting,  heating  and  water  supply,  with  a  possible  note 
on  the  drainage  or  levels;  but  who  can  lay  out  the  plan  making  the 
most  of  everything, involving  as  it  does  a  certain  percentage  of  area 
to  each  varying  room,  studying  the  aspect  of  that  room,  noting  its 
use,  so  placing  it  that  it  receives  its  portion  of  sunlight  and  a  cor- 
rect approach  from  other  rooms?  Or  who  can  let  loose  the  long 
constrained  passion  for  beauty  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  site, 
controlling  and  shaping  the  water  courses  that  they  run  pleasantly, 
husbanding  their  strength  so  as  to  feed  instead  of  drown  vegeta- 
tion, spreading  into  an  ornamental  pool  large  enough  for  a  decora- 
tive "spot"  and  yet  keeping  the  stream  moving  to  avoid  stagnation? 
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Who  can  adjust  the  levels  to  form  terrace  lines,  long  sweeping, 
graceful  and  withal  easy,  in  sympathy  with  the  main  outline  of  the 
house,  without  an  effect  which  is  theatrical  or  artificial,  but  which 
shall  lead  to  a  definite  climax?  Who  can  select  materials  which 
shall  be  natural  to  the  location  without  being  foreign  to  the  scheme 
as  a  whole,  contriving  fences  and  entrances,  simple,  yet  big  in  scale, 
without  attracting  too  much  attention  to  themselves  and  which 
shall  have  the  quality  of  tying  the  various  features  together  in  a 
harmonious  whole?  Who  can  locate  the  trees,  selecting  only  the 
right  kind,  centering  them  correctly,  providing  for  all  likely  addi- 
tions, picking  out  the  plants  and  shrubs  which  look  well  when 
matured?  Who  can  grade  the  road,  gutters,  walks,  steps  and  bor- 
ders, so  that  sudden  rain  storms  do  not  destroy  them  and  wash 
them  out,  providing  blind  drains  and  other  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive overflow  of  water-tanks?  And  do  all  this  ingeniously,  quiet- 
ly, correctly  and  gracefully,  without  causing  general  friction  to 
everybody  concerned? 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  house  builder  on  your  own  account,  work- 
ing out  a  scheme  that  shall  be  more  than  an  embodiment  of  good 
effects  from  various  styles,  which  shall  have  the  right  relation  to 
the  view,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  general  center  of  things,  remember- 
ing that  the  soul  of  the  house  plan  is  its  relation  to  the  sunlight. 
For  without  the  sun  some  portion  of  the  day  in  each  room,  no 
happy  hour  can  be  spent  in  it. 

What  constitutes  a  good  house  plan?  A  house  is  not  a  mere  col- 
lection of  rooms  tied  together.  It  is  not  an  arrangement  to  secure 
a  special  view  of  some  specific  landscape;  it  is  not  merely  shelter 
from  the  weather  and  accommodation  for  man  and  beast;  it  is  not 
merely  an  artificial  creation — a  sort  of  skeleton  framework  or  col- 
lection of  bones — first  fashioned  and  then  clothed.  Nor  is  it  a 
habitation  on  which  the  utmost  care  must  be  bestowed  for  fear  of 
the  ultimate  possibilities  of  rebuilding  from  end  to  end.  It  seems 
much  more  easy  to  write  what  a  good  house  is  not,  than  to  find 
words  to  say  just  what  it  is — in  brief  a  good  house  and  its  plan 
resembles  the  life  of  a  man;  it  is  an  adaptation  to  general  condi- 
tions, an  adjustment  of  rooms  to  site. 
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Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writing  many  years  ago,  says:  "Every  man's 
proper  mansion  house,  and  home,  being  the  theatre  of  his  hospital- 
ity, the  seat  of  self-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part  of  his  own  life, 
the  noblest  of  his  Sonne's  inheritance,  a  kind  of  private  princedom, 
nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world,  may 
well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.  .  .  Architecture 
can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men  or  noble 
minds." 

Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo,  writing  to-day,  says: 

"That  a  man  be  honest — honest  to  the  heart,  honest  in  word  and 
deed — we  do  not  doubt:  if  evidence  thrust  itself  forward  to  trouble 
our  confidence,  we  are  in  arms  to  rebut  it,  and  if  it  deepens  into 
proof,  we  will  have  no  further  to  do  with  a  man  who  is  not  as  good 
as  his  word.  His  house  must  be  the  same.  Not  only  honest  and 
soundly  constructed,  solid  and  firm — it  must  be  well  planned.  All 
the  makeshifts  that  come  from  ill-planning  are  as  mean  and  un- 
worthy as  the  shifts  of  an  ill-regulated  mind.  Evasions  are  always 
suspicious.  The  planning  should  be  open,  straightforward,  and 
direct,  but,  like  the  human  individuality,  not  wholly  open  or  com- 
prehensible at  the  first  glance  of  an  observer.  There  should  be 
romance,  imagination,  and  suggestion — something  to  attract  one, 
some  parts  yet  to  be  explored.  In  the  recesses  of  the  mind  there 
lurk  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  brain,  however  frank  the  owner 
seems  to  be;  so  the  entrance  of  the  house  should  be  large,  smiling 
and  debonair,  giving  greeting  to  the  incomer;  but  one  should  not 
be  able  from  there  to  rake  the  house  fore  and  aft,  discover  the 
whole  arrangement  and  estimate  the  apportionment.  It  is  deli- 
cate steering  between  imagination  real,  and  imagination  affected. 
To  recognize  and  determine  the  fancy  that  is  individual,  and  the 
fancy  that  it  imported.  Such  reticences  as  there  may  be  must 
grow  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  planning;  to  deliberately  con- 
struct them  is  futile — there  can  be  nothing  permanent  about  them 
then.  The  house  should  look  quiet  and  dignified,  the  masses  well 
distributed  and  balanced,  expressing  in  its  way  the  reserve  and 
restraint  we  expect  in  a  man." 
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Yes,  this  is  very  good,  but  where  do  we  find  the  man  to  help  us,  to 
lead  us?  Can  the  architect  accomplish  all  this? 
The  plan's  the  thing,  let  the  architect  and  client  study  it  together. 
There  will  always  be  a  barrier  between  architect  and  owner,  due 
to  lack  of  entire  confidence  between  them.  What  counts  in  these 
days  is  action;  and  when  a  man  of  action  takes  hold,  something  is 
accomplished.  Eccentricity  is  often  the  running  mate  of  genius 
and  common  sense  requires  to  be  added.  That  this  quality  ap- 
pears quite  frequently  at  the  economic  promptings  of  the  owner 
goes  without  saying.  Common  sense  may  not  be  a  particularly 
spectacular  proposition  when  applied  to  house  planning,  but  it 
tells  in  the  long  run,  because  we  are  a  common  sense  public  and 
our  needs  are  commonplace.  The  craze  for  something  pleasant 
to  the  eye  is  embarrassing  when  we  overlook  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion. Drawings,  block-plans,  models  and  paraphernalia  will  not 
do  everything,  but  they  will  point  out  a  channel  through  which 
ability  must  be  directed  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 
Again  it  is  one  thing  to  say  the  plan's  the  thing,  and  another  to  find 
the  man  capable  of  making  the  plan,  or  when  made,  to  know  that 
it  is  good.  Where  is  the  critic  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits 
and  defects,  and  to  prompt  an  alternative  or  to  outline  improve- 
ments? 

This  is  an  age  of  specialists.  Why  not  accept  it  as  such?  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  for  consultation  physicians  or  lawyers,  yet  the 
least  educated  consider  themselves  amply  able  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  delicate  subject  of  ethics  and  of  architecture.  Why  not  take 
the  plans,  photographs  showing  the  lay  of  the  land,  rough  clay 
models,  together  with  memoranda  of  existing  surroundings,  ab- 
stract of  specification,  together  with  approximate  estate,  and  sub- 
mit the  whole  "layout"  to  the  tender  mercies  of  expert  criticism? 
Is  not  this  the  common  sense  thing  to  do?  The  man  of  the  street 
does  this  very  thing  piecemeal,  by  consulting  every  friend  he  has, 
too  often  being  guided  by  incompetent  persons  and  occasionally 
leaving  the  final  issue  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  or  woman  who  ex- 
amines the  plans  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Do  we  wonder  at 
the  number  of  ill-designed  homesteads  which  dot  the  hillsides  of 

our  country? 
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Again,  how  often  is  the  skilled  plan  maker  a  good  man  to  carry 
out  the  scheme?  Does  he  not  persistently,  obstinately  decline  to 
adopt  the  stratagems,  the  self-sacrifice,  necessary  to  out-manoeuvre 
the  great  unsoaped,  to  fraternize  with  union  and  non-union  work- 
men to  carry  a  point  or  to  force  a  concession  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  only  a  few  dollars,  but  enough  to  embarrass  if  not  to  en- 
danger the  happiness  of  much  of  the  scheme  ?  In  this  sense 
many  of  our  architects  are  not  schemers  ;  they  are  more  con- 
cerned with  purity  of  style  than  purity  of  tactics. 
The  friendly  and  temporary  partnership  between  architect  and 
owner  leads  to  a  situation  which  is  often  extremely  difficult  for 
both.  The  architect,  be  it  remembered,  works  in  secret  and  in  a 
language  of  his  own.  Many  of  his  efforts  are  achieved  in  obscu- 
rity, influenced  by  facts  which  are  not  visible  and  which  cannot 
well  be  understood  by  the  public.  Many  of  the  best  known  archi- 
tects can  ill  afford  to  take  up  country  house  problems  at  all.  The 
sky-scraper,  be  it  office  building  or  apartment  house,  is  a  much 
more  lucrative  venture,  frequently  requiring  less  work  and  less 
personal  study.  How  does  the  architect  rule?  Wherein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  triumph?  He  stands  between  owner  and  contractor. 
He  is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  adjusting  blunders,  dissensions, 
and  above  all  the  short-sighted,  misplaced  intrusion  of  the  owner 
and  his  friends,  well  meaning,  but  so  often  aggressive  and  ill- 
advised. 

Doubtless  the  greatest  of  all  forces  at  work  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  is  the  architect's  ability  to  think  out  things  for  himself  and 
to  guide  rather  than  to  follow  those  about  him.  He  must  have  a 
grasp  over  things,  tempered  by  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  facts,  conditions  to  which  principles  are  to  be 
applied.  His  drawings  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  earnest  and 
practical  sympathy,  his  acts  be  prompt  and  energetic.  The  strik- 
ing feature  of  his  leadership  is  the  consistency  of  his  own  ideals. 
To  which  should  be  added  a  display  and  daily  exercise  of  tact, 
firmness  and  occasional  touches  of  humor.  He  must  decide  each 
issue  on  its  merits,  and  when  considered  as  to  what  is  right,  ignor- 
ing all  opposition,  must  he  go  ahead.  Still  the  architect  is  human 
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and  he  errs  at  times.  In  spite  of  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  he  is 
occasionally  measureless  in  ambition,  often  erratic,  and,  while 
displaying  dashes  of  real  genius,  is  he  often  brilliantly  dramatic 
yet  sometimes  foolish.  Fevered  by  Oriental  imagination,  he  dis- 
appoints, even  disgusts  some  of  his  clients  by  his  apparent  disre- 
gard of  their  social  and  financial  position  and  the  natural  order  of 
their  daily  lives.  And  when  the  architect  loses  himself,  the  final 
adjustment  of  troublesome  questions  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  owner 
to  equalize  expenditure  with  revenue. 

Possibly  there  is  no  more  direct  or  pertinent  method  of  illustrating 
the  strength  of  my  contention  than  to  cite  some  of  the  recent  houses 
built  in  England,  sufficient  illustrations  of  which  appear  before  us 
in  recent  magazines  to  justify  their  placement  as  clever  solutions 
of  the  modern  country  house  problem,  and  to  win  the  respect  of 
the  professional  men  throughout  this  country.  And  when  I  ask 
you  to  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  country  houses  of  England 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  beautiful  or  cleverly  designed  houses  here  in 
America.  It  is  no  reflection  on  our  architects  or  due  to  any  lack 
of  skill  in  their  conception  or  construction,  but  simply  that  our 
own  people  lavish  too  much  money  on  their  schemes.  Their 
houses  become  too  frequently  expensive  playthings,  bespangled, 
belittled  and  overfed  with  both  attention  and  embellishment; 
while  the  houses  in  England  have  been  characterized  by  an  exqui- 
site simplicity,  largeness,  repose  and  wholesomeness  that  win  all 
who  see  them.  "Tighbourne  Court,"  Witley,  "Munstead  Wood," 
Godalming,  and  houses  like  "Orchards,"  "Goddards,"  "Home- 
wood,"  also  a  house  at  Sonning  for  which  no  further  name  is  yet 
given,  shows  every  one  that  Mr.  Edward  L.  Luytens  is  an  architect 
of  no  mean  ability.  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo,  Mr.  Ernest  Newton 
are  surely  men  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  whose  work  is  big,  vig- 
orous and  manly,  marked  by  nice  proportion,  extreme  simplicity, 
pleasing  outline — the  work  of  strong,  consistent  men,  fearless  of 
modern  criticism, who  win  respect  by  earning  it,  and  who  establish 
a  link  of  sympathy  between  the  claims  of  the  house  and  the  general 
lay  of  the  land. 

I  have  written  at  this  length  on  the  matter  of  site  for  the  country 
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house — gardens,  terraces,  and  what  not — the  frame,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  house,  because  so  much  depends  on  it.  It  is  comparatively- 
easy  these  days  to  secure  a  house  of  fair  accommodations,  exhibit- 
ing average  ability  and  good  in  itself;  it  is  also  easy  to  lay  out 
the  garden  which  is  "pretty."  That  is  not  enough.  What  we 
require  is  so  to  scheme  the  whole  property  as  to  tie  everything 
together.  Starting  from  center  of  road  running  to  rear  fence  line 
— even  keeping  an  eye  on  the  neighbors  and  their  houses. 
There  are  houses — often  even  of  small  dimensions — that  exhibit 
such  fulness  of  thought  as  to  take  possession  and  win  us  by  their 
charm,  helping  us  to  solve  the  riddle  of  existence  by  adding  more 
than  creature  comforts  to  our  daily  needs,  which  so  belong  to  their 
site,  being  part  and  parcel  of  it — seeming  to  grow  from  the  ground 
up — yet  which  would  have  but  little  interest  to  anyone  were  they 
removed,  and  set  down  in  the  larger  world  elsewhere. 
So  I  say  at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  study  the  plan,  because  the 
plan's  the  thing. 


ORDER  IS  THE  SANITY  OF  THE  MIND 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  BODY,  THE  PEACE 
OF  THE  CITY,  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE 
STATE.  AS  THE  BEAMS  TO  A  HOUSE, 
AS  THE  BONES  TO  THE  MICROCOSM  OF 
MAN,    SO    IS    ORDER    TO    ALL    THINGS 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY 
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David  Knickerbacker  Boyd 

THE  builder  of  a  home  who  seeks  to  impart  something  of 
his  own  individuality  in  his  dwelling,  finds  that  a  long, 
low,  two-story  building  is  the  one  which  is  most  suscep- 
tible of  variation  and  most  easily  made  to  express  his 
own  tastes  and  character.     The  many  other  advantages, 
in  convenience  as  well  as  in  appearance,  of  the  two-story  form  of 
structure  are  becoming  widely  realized,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  type  will  steadily  grow  in  favor. 

In  the  house  here  illustrated,  the  absence  of  dormer  windows  and 
the  studied  disposition  of  the  chimneys  and  gables, — the  latter 
without  windows, — are  effective  features  of  the  composition  which 
would  be  impossible  of  attainment  in  a  three-story  structure. 
This  house  is  intended  for  a  small  family  of  unconventional  re- 
quirements. Its  keynote  is  a  dignified  simplicity.  The  interior 
details  should  harmonize  with  those  of  the  exterior  in  being  strong, 
vigorous  and  direct.  Nothing  extraneous  should  be  admitted,  nor 
should  anything  savoring  of  pretentiousness  be  introduced  into  the 
furnishings.  The  character  of  the  inside  should  deepen  the  im- 
pression of  restfulness  and  hospitality  given  by  the  exterior,  and 
repeat  the  welcome  that  is  conveyed  by  the  approach  to  the  house. 
For  as  the  visitor  passes  through  the  little  gate  of  the  hedge-en- 
closed court,  and  enters  the  doorway  under  the  low  hood,  each 
shadowy  gable  seems  to  beckon  him,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  pene- 
trating into  an  inviting  and  agreeable  retreat. 
Within,  he  is  ushered  through  an  informal  reception  hall,  on  the 
side  of  which,  opposite  the  entrance,  are  leaded  casement  sash  in  a 
partition  which  screens  the  inner  precincts  from  view;  then  he 
passes  up  two  steps  into  the  spacious  living-room  itself.  Here, 
everything  speaks  of  comfort  and  privacy  and  the  little  nook  at  the 
back  invites  to  rest.  Its  quaint,  flat  stone  pavement,  below  the 
floor  level,  and  its  broad  fireplace  with  seats  and  bookcases  make 
it  an  attractive  spot.  Here  one  can  lie  at  ease  and  enjoy  the 
charming  rural  scenes  framed  by  the  long,  low  windows  at  the 
back;  for  it  is  presumed  that  an  extended  view  of  the  surrounding 
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country  is  commanded  from  the  rear  of  the  house;  so,  a  large  open 
terrace  and  rows  of  low  silled  windows  are  placed  at  the  back  of 

the  hall  or  nook. 

The  orientation  of  the  house  has  received  careful  attention.  The 
dining-room  contains  a  large  bay  window  filled  with  small  case- 
ments, which,  on  bright  mornings,  admits  a  flood  of  light.  The 
warmest  day  of  summer  cannot  deprive  this  room  of  a  delightful 
current  of  air.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  portions  of 
the  house:  the  great  desideratum,  "cross-draughts,"  having  been 
fully  considered  in  the  disposition  of  the  windows,  all  of  which 
are  casements,  filled  with  leaded  lights  of  clear  glass  and  of  vary- 
ing shapes;  the  sash  in  most  cases  being  effectively  clustered  in 
groups.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  of  the  innumerable  practical 
features  making  for  convenience  in  housekeeping  and  comfort  in 
living  has  been  slighted. 

Certain  features  of  the  composition  call  for  special  comment. 
The  gable  above  the  entrance  is  used  in  the  design  as  a  foil  to  con- 
ceal the  porch  roof  with  its  flat  slope;  such  a  porch  being  an 
anomaly  in  this  style  of  architecture.  The  sketches  portray  the 
house  as  it  should  appear,  and  are  not  unduly  imaginative,  for,  in 
the  actual  construction,  all  lines  should  be  softened  and  all  sur- 
faces roughened  and  dulled  in  tone,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
appearance  of  glaring  newness.  The  first  story  is  of  reddish 
brown  bricks,  or  of  irregular  field  stones,  or  of  both,  intermingled, 
as  in  the  chimneys,  to  accentuate  the  harmony  of  tone  by  offering 
the  needed  contrast:  the  stuccato  notes,  as  it  were,  of  the  composi- 
tion. The  plastering  between  the  rough-hewn  timber  work  is 
white,  while  the  timbers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  other  wood- 
work, are  almost  black.  The  shingles  of  the  roofs  are  of  varying 
sizes,  laid  with  uneven  lines,  and  stained  to  give  the  effect  of  age. 
These  component  materials  assembled  by  the  hand  of  man  cannot, 
however,  be  made  to  blend  immediately  with  their  surroundings, 
but  with  the  aid  of  time,  clusters  of  roses  and  hanging  vines,  trees 
and  trailing  arbors  with  their  color  and  shade,  will  come  to  add 
distinction  to  the  whole  picture. 
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WHEN  in  doubt  how  to  begin  his  narrative,  the  novel- 
ist often  refers  to  the  weather.  Tragedy  and  grim 
human  nature  are  so  traditionally  allied  to  bad 
weather  that  such  accessories  as  thunder,  lightning, 
moaning  wind,  et  cetera,  are  made  to  emphasize  the 
darker  deeds  of  life.  The  crimes  of  the  stage  villain  are  often 
attended  by  very  violent  weather  indeed ;  for  the  playwright  knows 
the  value  of  such  uncanny  adjuncts  as  a  shrieking  tempest  and  that, 
when  properly  employed,  they  aid  him  in  impressing  the  spectator. 
Critics  are  constantly  dwelling  on  the  atmosphere  in  fiction,  though 
not  always  on  the  merely  physical  kind. 

Outside  of  fiction,  the  weather  plays  an  infinite  role.  The  land- 
scape or  marine  painter  cannot  produce  a  work  that  does  not  repre- 
sent some  kind  of  weather.  If  it  be  an  autumn  scene,  the  questions 
arise  (and  possibly  a  little  thoughtful  study  of  the  picture  itself 
will  furnish  the  answers)  in  what  clime,  in  what  month  of  the 
autumn,  and  in  what  definite  locality?  In  short,  a  hundred  artists 
each  might  paint  a  picture  entitled  "A  Storm  at  Sea,"  no  one  of 
which  would  minutely  resemble  another,  and  yet  all  might  be  es- 
sentially true.  Each  artist  would  draw  upon  his  fancy,  his  expe- 
rience or  acquired  knowledge  and  represent  some  conception  or 
remembered  phases  of  the  ocean  during  the  progress  of  a  storm. 
Marcus  B.  Huish,  in  his  admirable  book,  Japan  and  its  Art, 
says:  "If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  Japanese 
artists  excel,  it  is  in  the  portrayal  of  wind,  whether  it  be  the  soft 
breeze  fluttering  through  the  bamboo  canes,  or  the  furious  typhoon 
raging  through  the  trees  and  making  everything  quiver  with  its 
force." 

Now  in  estimating  Japanese  art  we  must  take  into  consideration  not 
only  questions  of  atmosphere,  and  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  but  those  of  heredity,  racial  characteristics,  religion,  and 
the  customs  of  the  people.  It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Japanese  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  graphic  arts,  as  nearly 
everything  else,  from  the  Chinese.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  were 
more  or  less  modified  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  people.  Shintoism, 
not  in  Japan  itself  a  ritualistic  religion,  but  the  oldest  established 
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sacred  cult  in  Japan,  was  so  deep-rooted  that  it  simply  absorbed 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius  when  they  were  introduced,  in  the  third 
century.     When,  however,  Buddhism  found  its  way  into  the  coun- 
try, in  the  seventh  century,  conditions  began  to  change.    Here  was  a 
religion  that  took  hold  of  the  Japanese  imagination,  appealed  to  the 
love  of  pomp  and  display  among  the  people.    Of  Buddhism,  Huish 
remarks:     "It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
with  its  army  of  saints,  its  love  of  decoration,  incense,  vestments, 
professions,  celibacy,  fasting,  and  legends."     It  gave  an  impetus  to 
native  art  which  aforetime  had  been  sluggish  and  vague. 
Followers  of  the  Shinto  faith  inherit  a  sense  of  what  Mr.  Osman 
Edwards  calls  dutiolatry,  and  the  reverence  of  ancestors  and  their 
tombs  amounts  to  a  species  of  fanaticism;  but  they  do  not  worship 
graven  images,  like  the  Buddhists.     Their  temples  are  austerely 
simple,  as  they  are  taught  to  be  in  their  lives.     Per  contra,  the  old 
Buddhist  temples  and  shrines  were  marvels  of  magnificence.     No 
jewels  were  too  costly  for  their  altars,  no  decorations  or  carvings  or 
mosaics  too  elaborate  for  their  pretensions.     Hence,  for  centuries 
there  was  a  strenuous  rivalry  among  artists  to  cater  to  Buddhist 
needs  and  ideals,  with  the  result  that  Japanese  art  at  this  period 
was  strongly  tinctured  with  a  purely  pagan  influence. 
The  modern  period  of  Japanese  art  begins  with  Nobunaga,  at  about 
1542.     Under  the  sway  of  his  successor,  Hideyoshi,  a  code  of  rules 
was  formulated  for  the  observance  of  the  cha-no-yu,  or  tea  cere- 
mony; and  an  association  was  founded,  whose  members  were,  as 
Mr.  W.  Anderson  puts  it,  "the  critics  and  connoisseurs,  whose  dicta 
consecrated  or  condemned  the  labors  of  artist  or  author,  and  estab- 
lished canons  of  taste,  to  which  all  works  to  be  successful  in  their 
generation,  must  conform."     Originating  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
according  to  Professor  Chamberlain,  the  cha-no-yu  has  not  only 
fixed  Japanese  etiquette  but  esthetics.     It  is  only  within  the  last 
hundred  years  that  Japanese  artists  could  indulge  in  free-hand 
drawing,  without  ruining  their  chances  of  a  career.     Formerly,  if 
they  did  not  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  mouldy  manuals  by  an- 
cient authority,  they  were  censured  and  their  works  banned. 
The  employment  of  subjects  relating  to  Buddhist  gods  and  mythic 
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heroes  served  not  only  to  perpetuate  them  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  keep  alive  the  fervor  of  their  religion.  There  are  too 
many  of  these  tengu  (gods)  to  catalogue  here,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  name  some  of  the  more  important  ones — those  most  often 
depicted  by  native  artists.  Some  of  them  were  really  secular 
divinities,  so  to  speak,  that  were  accepted  by  Buddhist  priests  and 
teachers,  who  wished  to  avoid  conflict  and  controversy  as  much  as 
possible,  their  policy  being  not  literally  to  fight  their  way  to  su- 
premacy, as  some  of  the  Western  creeds  have  done,  but  to  make 
concessions  wherever  temporal  advantage  would  accrue  to  them. 
Daikoku  is  the  god  of  riches;  Hotel,  the  spirit  of  goodness  and 
kindness ;  Jurojin,  the  serene  old  god  of  longevity — usually  repre- 
sented with  a  white  beard,  mitred  cap,  and  staff;  Tukurokujin,  the 
lord  of  popularity  and  wisdom;  Ebisu,  the  god  of  plenty,  chiefly  of 
products  of  the  sea;  black-faced  Bishamon,  the  god  of  war  and 
force,  holding  his  lance  and  miniature  pagoda;  Hachiman  is  an- 
other, a  lesser  god  of  war.  Benten  Sama,  goddess  of  grace  and 
beauty,  is  sometimes  portrayed  as  playing  the  lute;  again  she  is 
pictured  as  the  Lady  of  Mercy,  with  an  hundred  hands — the  better 
to  alleviate  pain  and  abate  wrong  in  the  world.  Occasionally  you 
see  how  much  more  humanistic  is  the  Japanese  than  the  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology — as  in  the  example  of  Benten  Sama.  The  ter- 
rible god  of  the  winds  is  Kaze-no-kami  or  Futen.  Like  some  of 
the  wind  gods  of  the  Greeks,  he  is  represented  with  a  bag  of  wind 
on  his  shoulders.  Susano  (Godzu  Tenno)  is  god  of  the  tides; 
Kagutsuchi,  the  god  of  fire;  Ama-terasu,  the  beautiful  goddess  of 
the  sun,  sister  of  Susano,  with  whom  she  had  a  quarrel  which  led 
to  her  hiding  in  a  cave.  The  dancing  goddess,  Okame  or  Uzume, 
by  her  witching  divertissement  before  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
lured  the  goddess  out  of  her  solitary  confinement.  A  perfectly 
burnished  circular  steel  mirror  in  which  she  saw  her  beauty  still 
untouched  by  time  or  sorrow,  also  served  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
world  again.  This  pretty  legend  is  told  in  more  detail  by  several 
writers,  including  Griffis.  In  Ise  are  temples  to  the  Sun-Goddess, 
which  are  visited  by  many  devout  pilgrims  every  year.  Uke- 
mochi-no-Kami,  or  Toyouke-hime  is  goddess  of  Plenteous  Food  or 
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of  Earth ;  and  Inari  Sama  is  the  rice  god.  Jizo,  the  patron  of  trav- 
elers the  protector  of  pregnant  women,  and  friend  of  children,  is 
naturally  a  popular  deity — and  so  on.  Some  sixteen  hybrid  per- 
sonages termed  Rakan  or  Arhats  were  often  depicted;  also,  the 
Rishis  or  Sennins,  who  were  neither  spirits,  genii  nor  divinities,  but 
with  something  of  the  supernatural  about  them.  Then  there  were 
the  Seven  Gods  of  Good  Fortune,  and  mythic  animals  and  folk 
lore,  which  figure  again  and  again  in  Japanese  art.  I  might  also 
mention  the  frequent  celebration  of  the  varied  prowess  of  the  half 
brothers,  Yoshitsume  and  Yoritomo,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century.  With  such  a  pantheon  of  fabled  worthies,  it  will  be  seen 
how  fecund  this  class  of  art  became  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  a  revolution  in  public  taste  was  brought  about  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Hokusai  was  one  of  its  supreme  masters  and  his  most 
notable  competitor  perhaps  was  Sosen,  the  famous  monkey  painter. 
In  one  of  his  last  letters  Hokusai  wrote :  "If  it  be  possible  to  carve 
or  paint  in  the  other  world,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so  where  no  one 
becomes  old."  This  bit  of  unconscious  humor,  written  when  he 
was  eighty-nine  years  old,  expresses  the  aspiration,  the  eternal  long- 
ing of  all  men  who  consecrate  their  lives  to  art.  Hokusai  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  his  work,  highly  as  it  was  admired  by  others. 
He  wanted  to  live  long  enough  to  achieve  a  masterpiece  which  he 
himself  could  feel  was  without  a  flaw.  But  this  was  not  to  be — he 
died  in  1849.  The  most  prolific  book  illustrator  and  engraver  of 
his  time  and  race,  he  left  One  Hundred  Views  of  Fuji,  and  scores 
of  clever  sketches  and  paintings,  many  of  which  are  now  in  Paris, 
London  and  New  York.  He  was  all  the  rage  in  feudal  Yeddo, 
where  his  New  Year's  cards,  each  with  a  unique  cartoon  or  bit  of 
landscape,  were  eagerly  bought  and  kept  as  family  heirlooms.  It 
was  Hokusai  who  first  broke  away  from  the  old  methods  of  draw- 
ing on  a  surface  ruled  off  in  squares ;  it  was  he  who  did  so  much  to 
emancipate  the  art  of  his  country  from  austere  conventions.  Like 
most  of  his  people,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  in 
much  of  his  work  he  let  his  humorous  fancy  have  full  play.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  poke  fun  at  the  august  gods  themselves,  making 
them  comically  hideous  and  giving  them  the  most  absurd  postures 
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and  grimaces.  In  this  way  he  relieved  superstition  of  some  of  its 
terrors,  and  soon  many  artistic  imitators  ventured  into  similar 
modes  of  caricature  of  these  sacred  themes. 

The  Japanese  formerly  were  not  wont  to  regard  painting  as  a  dis- 
tinct vocation  by  itself,  but  as  a  branch  of  decorative  art.  Some 
writers,  however,  have  divided  Japanese  painting  into  five  schools, 
representing  different  periods,  from  the  sixth  century.  The  Shinto, 
or  Naturalistic,  was  founded  by  Okio,  and  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Okio  copied  nature  with  graceful  realism, 
using  washes  and  quiet  tones  and  outlines  in  preference  to  strong 
body  colors  and  sharp  edges.  Among  the  most  noted  of  this  school 
were  Sosen,  Hoyen,  Gantai,  Yosai,  Zeshin,  Ganku,  Ippo,  Yusei  and 
Kuburo.  One  authority  (Huish,  that  whom  there  is  no  better) 
asserts  that  the  paintings  of  the  old  Japanese  masters  which  now 
command  the  highest  prices,  are  those  of  Kasan,  Hoitsu,  Chiuzan, 
Buncho,  Tanyu,  Tsunenobu,  Yosai  and  Zeshin.  Many  other  art- 
ists of  the  old  schools,  including  bronze  workers,  carvers  in  wood, 
ivory  and  stone,  enamellists,  lacquerers,  and  engravers  in  metals, 
occur  to  me,  but  mention  of  them  would  scarcely  illuminate  the 
subject  without  going  into  details  of  their  individual  work. 
But  special  attention  belongs  to  the  genius  of  Kyosai,  who  died 
some  twelve  years  ago.  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  in  her  delightful  Let- 
ters from  Japan,  states  that  Kyosai  at  nine  "captured  the  severed 
head  of  a  drowned  man  from  a  swollen  river,  and  brought  it  home 
to  study  in  secret,  as  any  other  child  would  treasure  a  toy  or  a  sweet- 
meat. The  horror  was  discovered  by  his  family,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  take  the  grisly  thing  back  to  the  stream  and  throw  it  in.  Reluct- 
antly the  little  boy  trudged  back  to  the  river  bank,  the  poor  head 
in  his  arms;  but  before  he  threw  it  away,  he  spent  long  hours,  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  copying  every  line  of  the  awful  countenance." 
Other  curious  stories  are  told  of  his  early  passion  for  drawing  and 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  he  justified  his  later  reputation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  Japan  has  produced. 

To-day  Japan  has  art  schools  of  her  own.  She  no  longer  has  to 
send  promising  students  to  the  academic,  realistic  and  impression- 
ist schools  in  Europe.     Many,  however,  go  on  their  own  account. 
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But  there  is  a  conservative  faction  in  Japan  which  would  keep  her 
art  in  the  old  grooves  and  not  assimilate  foreign  methods  and  prin- 
ciples. It  sturdily  contends  against  the  progressive  coterie  who 
wish  to  abandon  entirely  the  old  calligraphic  system,  the  brush 
held  at  arms-length,  and  to  adopt  foreign  colors,  canvas,  pencils, 
brushes  and  paraphernalia.  Foreign  influence  has  created  a  new 
school  of  Japanese  art,  in  which  such  men  as  Yeto  have  been  re- 
ceived with  considerable  favor  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
There  is  room,  if  not  a  need,  for  these  two  schools.  Certainly  for 
many  years  to  come,  purely  native  art  will  not  cease  to  flourish. 
And  in  the  meantime,  we  who  attempt  to  judge  it  from  an  impar- 
tial point  of  view,  should  remember  the  sweeping  contrasts  between 
Japan's  civilization  and  our  own. 

By  giving  a  brief  running  account  of  certain  every-day  customs 
and  usages  in  Japan,  the  contrasts  will  be  obvious  enough.  For 
instance:  fatness  is  admired  in  Japan;  weddings  are  celebrated  at 
night;  the  husband  and  wife  do  not  eat  together,  as  a  rule;  kissing 
and  shaking  hands  are  practically  unknown.  A  wave  of  the  right- 
hand  palm  downward  is  their  mode  of  flirtation.  I  have  seen,  by 
the  way,  an  old  Irish  woman,  who  wished  to  be  coquettish,  make  a 
similar  gesture  and  say,  "Och!  go  long  wid  yez!"  Japanese  car- 
penters pull  the  plane  towards  them;  the  threads  of  their  screws 
turn  to  the  left;  their  keys  turn  inward ;  small  children  are  strapped 
on  the  backs  of  larger  ones  and  so  carried  about;  the  Japanese  sit 
down  before  distinguished  men,  in  token  of  respect;  they  remove 
their  shoes  when  they  enter  a  house;  their  books  begin  at  the  right, 
and  their  footnotes  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page;  they  write 
vertically  down  a  sheet  of  paper ;  their  color  for  mourning  is  white ; 
the  best  rooms  in  their  houses  are  in  the  rear;  they  mount  their 
horses  from  the  right;  they  back  a  horse  in  a  stall  and  hitch  him  in 
the  front — and  so  these  opposite  ways  of  doing  things  might 
be  continued  to  a  sizable  volume's  length.  Another  detail 
of  difference,  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  here, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Japanese  artists  shade  downward,  while  we 
shade  upward.     Now,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that,  if  in  nearly 

everything  their  processes  are  antipodal  to  our  own,  they  should 
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produce  the  same  kind  of  paintings  we  admire?  Certainly  not. 
And  at  this  point,  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  adoption  by 
the  Japanese  ladies  of  European  dress  has  not  improved  their 
shapeliness.  They  appear  to  better  advantage  in  their  natural  garb 
— the  charming  kimono.  Western  toilettes  give  them  a  dowdy, 
bizarre,  slatternly  appearance,  in  most  cases;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  a  revival  of  their  former 
dress  among  Japanese  women. 

Occasionally  you  see  in  the  modern  pictures  of  Japanese  artists  a 
wonderful  piece  of  perspective.  But  their  ideas  of  proportion  and 
ours  are  quite  at  variance.  They  do  not  go  in  for  classic  Greek 
symmetry.  As  I  have  said,  occidental  influences  are  betrayed  here 
and  there,  though  certainly  not  in  dry  point  etching;  for  nearly  all 
we  know  about  that  we  have  learned  from  the  Japanese.  In  the 
use  of  colors  they  sometimes  seem  to  violate  the  semblance  of  na- 
ture, yet  seldom  fail  in  being  effective  and  artistic.  In  not  follow- 
ing the  tenets  of  conventional  painters  of  the  West,  they  have  the 
authority  of  no  less  a  master  colorist  than  Turner,  whom  Ruskin 
ranked  above  all  other  English  handlers  of  the  brush;  for  Turner 
did  not  always  copy  the  tints  of  nature  as  they  appear  to  the  average 
human  eye. 

Professor  Chamberlain  says:  "In  the  days  before  Japanese  art 
became  known  to  Europe,  people  then  used  to  consider  it  essential 
to  have  the  patterns  on  plates,  cushions,  and  etc.,  arranged  with 
geometrical  accuracy.  If  on  the  right  hand  there  was  a  Cupid 
looking  to  the  left,  then  on  the  left  there  must  be  a  Cupid  of  exactly 
the  same  size  looking  to  the  right,  and  the  chief  feature  of  the 
design  was  invariably  in  the  exact  center.  The  Japanese  artisan- 
artists  have  shown  us  that  this  mechanical  symmetry  does  not  make 
for  beauty.  They  have  taught  us  the  charm  of  irregularity,  and  if 
the  world  owe  them  but  this  one  lesson,  Japan  may  yet  be  proud  of 
what  she  has  accomplished." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  writers,  among  them  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Finck,  that  the  Japanese  have  produced  no  great  examples  in  the 
nude.  For  centuries  they  have  ignored  their  countless  opportuni- 
ties to  study,  for  artistic  uses,  the  nude  in  all  its  unconscious  grace 
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and  beauty.  They  exploit,  with  rare  skill,  Fujiyama,  Nikko 
shrines  and  scenery,  storks,  dragons,  fishes  (some  of  our  American 
artists,  who  have  been  in  Japan,  say  that  the  native  painters  portray 
the  finny  tribes  better  than  all  else),  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  but  leave 
the  art  of  the  nude  to  the  Western  nations. 

Their  position  in  this  matter  is  not  very  strange,  when  we  apply  our 
own  common  sense  to  it.  Several  reasons  account  for  the  fact  that 
Japanese  of  the  rank  and  file  used  to  have  no  scruples  about  being 
seen  in  a  nude  or  a  semi-nude  state.  One  was  the  excessive  heat  in 
summer,  which  made  garments  an  additional  discomfort.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  in  this  country  a  sensible  effort  on 
the  part  of  shirt-waist  men  to  keep  cool  in  sweltering  weather, 
when  perspiration,  lassitude,  and  nervous  ennui  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  Now,  these  little  people  of  Hondo  were  as  unconscious 
of  evil  in  the  exposure  of  their  person  as  the  primitive  savage. 
They  were  as  free  from  incontinent  thoughts  in  thus  seeing  each 
other  as  the  clean-minded  animals  of  the  forest.  But  to  them  the 
decolletee  gown  and  the  scanty  bathing  suit  of  the  foreigner  seemed 
suggestive  and  vulgar,  and  do  still  among  many  of  them.  To  paint 
a  nude  woman  would  seem  to  a  Japanese  artist  a  sacrilege — not  to 
the  woman — but  to  his  vocation ;  to  his  mind,  it  would  be  pandering 
to  sensuous  passion,  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  is  the  effect  of 
art  in  the  nude  on  many  weak  and  salacious  minds?  Another 
thing:  he  has  been  taught  by  his  religion  that  the  human  body  is  a 
vile  carcass  of  no  worth,  a  frail  and  corrupt  mass,  which  is  only 
destined  to  rot  and  waste  away.  Why  then  should  it  be  glorified? 
he  argues. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  says  that  old  Japan  made  morality  instinctive. 
However  that  may  have  been,  the  female  peasant,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  may  look  up  from  her  daily  drudgery  and  justly  say,  in  effect, 
to  the  leering  tourist,  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  But  suppose  she 
were  beautiful  and  equally  free  to  show  her  charms  as  a  model  for 
money?  Then,  by  all  the  traditions  of  her  country,  she  would  be 
committing  a  crime  and  disgracing  herself.  But  in  the  rice  fields 
or  the  tea  fields,  with  no  more  on  than  Mother  Eve  herself  wore,  the 

Japanese  woman  could  be  and  still  can  be  as  innocent  morally  as  a 
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young  fawn.  What  we  call  indecency  is  to  her  a  simple  matter  of 
convenience  and  relief  from  the  discomforts  of  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. More  than  a  generation  ago,  when  he  was  the  English 
ambassador  to  Japan,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  said:  "Where  there 
is  no  sense  of  immodesty,  no  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  like  absence  of  depraved  feeling." 
The  historian  Black  also  remarks,  anent  those  working  people  who 
went  abroad  with  only  a  loin  cloth:  "No  Japanese  ever  saw  any 
impropriety  in  it  until  we  pointed  it  out  to  them.  And  they  altered 
it  to  please  us."  Miss  Bacon  has  argued  the  case  very  cogently,  in 
the  following  words:  "According  to  the  Japanese  standard,  any 
exposure  of  the  person  that  is  merely  incidental  to  health,  cleanli- 
ness, or  convenience,  in  doing  necessary  work,  is  perfectly  modest 
and  allowable ;  but  an  exposure,  no  matter  how  slight,  that  is  simply 
for  show,  is  in  the  highest  degree  indelicate."  Nudity  then  in  its 
practical  relations  to  bathing,  working,  health  and  convenience  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  them. 

Satan  has  helped  the  highly  civilized  man  to  spur  his  jaded  nature 
by  suggestion — the  low-cut  gown,  the  bare  voluptuous  arm,  the 
skirt  dance  and  many  other  saltatorial  performances  which  aim  to 
tempt  man  across  the  border  of  his  own  self-respect.  But  there  is 
nothing  sirenic  in  the  geisha  dances;  they  are  quite  innocuous;  and 
those  who  look  for  Carmencitas  among  the  geishas  of  Japan  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  They  will  come  back  home  saying 
that  the  No  dances  are  stupid,  and  the  Kiogen  anything  but  comic. 
The  Japanese  have  a  quick  apprehension  of  the  dramatic  in  their 
renderings  of  life.  Like  children,  they  love  to  make  believe  and 
pretend  things.  But  they  also  have  a  dominant  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, which  the  popular  artists  cultivate.  Hence  they  are  no  more 
successful  as  portrait  painters  than  as  painters  of  the  nude. 
To  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  human  face  divine,  accord- 
ing to  our  canons,  is  not  an  impossibility  to  them,  but  is  outside  of 
their  metier  and  temperament.  Indeed  they  have  not  done  the 
women  of  their  race  justice  on  canvas;  and  I  quite  agree  with  Hen- 
Rein  that  "in  reality,  the  female  sex  is  more  beautiful  than  the  ideal 
of  their  native  artists."     The  Japanese  artist  will  see  to  it  that  his 
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ladies  have  long  noses;  for  it  is  a  notion  among  the  race  that  to 
possess  a  long  nose  is  aristocratic — a  badge  of  good  blood  and  high 
birth.  In  this  respect,  they  envy  Caucasians — their  own  noses 
usually  being  short  and  stubby. 

We  have  learned  not  to  look  for  photographic  or  mechanical  ac- 
curacy in  the  best  portraits.  What  we  expect  in  them  is  some 
glimpse  of  the  sitter's  soul,  some  revelation  of  the  real  character, 
as  interpreted  by  the  clairvoyant  genius  of  the  artist.  Now  the 
Japanese  go  into  psychology  in  their  work  with  the  brush,  but  it  is 
the  psychology  of  action,  violence;  in  other  words,  it  is  dramatic. 
They  are  among  the  original  symbolists,  I  fancy.  They  give  us 
stories,  legends,  parables  and  apologues  in  color — rich  in  hints  of 
creative  power,  though  to  a  Whistler  or  a  Sargent  out  of  drawing 
and  hopelessly  commonplace  in  composition.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  "the  people  have  the  nature  rather  of  birds  or  but- 
terflies than  of  ordinary  human  beings." 

Is  it  because  they  are  not  altogether  spoiled  by  the  sham  refinements 
of  modern  society, because  they  are  closer  to  the  primal  heart  of  life, 
that  fauna  of  all  kinds  from  mice  to  whales  are  so  well  depicted  by 
them?  And  so  definitive  is  the  work  of  the  masters  that  they  have 
no  noteworthy  successors.  The  proverb,  of  Chinese  origin,  "there 
is  no  seed  to  a  great  man,"  Doctor  Griffis  says  has  been  exemplified 
time  and  again  in  the  history  of  Japan.  One  exception  is  Danjiro, 
the  great  actor,  who  is  the  seventh,  some  erroneously  say  the  eighth, 
of  that  name  and  profession  in  succession. 

As  miniaturists,  ivory-carvers,  and  in  very  delicate  work  the  Japan- 
ese have  shown  the  most  exquisite  skill.  They  have  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  Chinese  love  of  figures  and  precision.  Even  to-day 
a  finely-executed  piece  of  calligraphy  is  valued  higher  by  them 
than  only  a  fairly  good  painting.  Here  the  mathematical  nicety 
of  the  Japanese  mind  asserts  itself.  A  perfect  specimen  of  an 
engraved  signature  of  a  famous  man,  on  metal-work,  lacquer  or 
porcelain,  has  to  them  the  merit  which  we  attach  to  a  supremely 
wrought  canvas.  But  more  and  more  they  are  studying  and  trans- 
lating nature.  Look  at  their  paintings  on  tapestry  and  silk,  lacquer 
and  fine  earthenware;  their  marvelous  embroideries,  their  mosaic 
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triumphs  in  cloisonne,  their  handling  of  colored  illustrations  in 
editions  de  luxe! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Walt  Whitman  could  have  written  his 
lines  in  rhyme,  had  he  so  wished  and  willed;  but  think  how  much 
strength  of  expression  would  have  been  lost,  how  much  individ- 
uality! So  the  Japanese  artist  could  draw  as  accurately  as  we, 
were  he  to  receive  the  kind  of  training  Americans  and  Europeans 
have;  but  what  would  he  lose?  His  work  would  not  glow  with 
those  drastic  personal  touches;  in  short,  he  would  be  like  ten  thou- 
sand other  men  whose  superb  talents  are  warped  and  shackled  by 
rules  and  the  cant  of  the  schools.  But  then  if  he  is  strong  enough, 
he  will  be  independent  in  striking  out  for  himself  and  producing 
something  in  genre  or  impressionist  work  intrinsically  worthy  of 
warm  praise. 

In  glyptic  art  the  Japanese  have  reached  more  harmony  and  cor- 
rectness than  in  painting  and  in  managing  chiaroscuro  effects. 
Mr.  Theodore  Wo  res  pronounces  the  anatomy  of  some  of  their 
sculpture  to  be  quite  beyond  criticism.  Xylography  among  them 
has  made  great  strides.  The  range  of  subjects  of  contemporary 
Japanese  art  is  very  wide,  including  every  conceivable  phase  of 
their  life.  For  instance,  they  paint  the  Hina  Matsura,  or  Feast  of 
Dolls,  the  little  girls'  gala  time,  during  the  first  week  of  March. 
The  corresponding  holiday  for  the  small  boys  is  on  the  fifth  of 
May.  It  is  made  symbolic  with  heroic  toys — to  inspire  in  the 
youth  courage  and  patriotism.  The  sign  of  this  festival  is  a  tall  pole 
surmounted  with  an  open  basket-work  ball  from  which  hang  cloth 
or  paper  effigies  (very  natural  they  look,  too)  of  nobori  or  carp,  one 
of  the  strongest  fish — famous  for  its  ability  to  stem  swift  currents, 
to  mount  waterfalls  and  to  attain  a  great  age.  Variations  of  this 
sign  are  extended  sometimes  to  a  school  of  flying  carp  on  a  group 
of  poles  on  which  the  fishes  are  so  arranged  that  their  fins  wag  and 
give  them  a  motion  as  of  swimming. 

Almost  countless  are  the  subjects  of  the  Japanese  brush:  pedlars, 
jugglers,  professional  story  tellers,  scenes  from  popular  plays,  mon- 
sters of  the  deep,  goblins,  demons,  flower  fetes,  lotus  ponds,  pergolas 
of  wistaria,  patches  of  iris,  tea  house  dinners,  jinrikishas,  coolies, 
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boating  parties,  geishas,  priests,  blind  shampooers,  peasants,  arti- 
sans, family  life,  and  so  on  ad  finem.  What  native  art  is  capable 
of  becoming  under  Western  influences  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  predict. 
There  are  many  who  believe  the  national  spirit  will  keep  Japanese 
art  from  falling  into  mongrelism.  And  in  that  view  the  writer  is 
quite  willing  to  share. 

[The  explanations  made  by  Mr.  Mead  regarding  the  pictures  accompanying 
his  article  are  so  full  of  interest  that  it  has  been  thought  best  here  to  give  them 
in  full.  The  figures  used  refer  to  the  plates  which  will  be  found  among  the 
illustrations  printed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  present  number  of  The  Craftsman. 

— Editor's  Note.] 
No.  i :  Interior  of  the  Kiyomidzu  Temple,  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  Kyoto. 
One  side  is  supported  by  trestle-work,  about  sixty  feet  in  height.  Formerly,  de- 
spairing lovers  were  wont  to  hurl  themselves  over  the  railing.  But  when  several 
tragic  deaths  had  occurred,  the  Government  wisely  placed  a  large  net  beneath  the 
spot,  in  which  to  receive  the  falling  bodies,  and,  thereafter,  no  more  suicides  were 
attempted.  The  sacred  and  votive  paintings  seen  upon  the  walls  were  presented  by 
famous  native  artists  and  are  now  old  and  warped.  They  are  further  disfigured  by 
balls  of  chewed  paper  which  are  thrown  on  them  by  fanatical  pilgrims.  In  the  room 
beyond  the  door,  on  the  left,  are  many  bronze  and  wooden  idols,  and  stationed  there, 
also,  are  several  priests  who  sell  fortunes  on  printed  slips,  by  a  method  that  is  really 
a  game  of  chance. 

No.  2:  Assembly  room  in  the  Hongwanji  Temple,  Kyoto.  Painting,  carving  and 
gilding  are  its  chief  artistic  features.  The  floor  is  covered  with  tatami:  that  is, 
straw  mats,  three  by  six  feet  in  dimension  and  bound  neatly  with  a  wide,  dark  blue 
braid.  The  pictures  were  executed  by  celebrated  artists  of  the  country. 
No.  3 :  Bronze  bell  at  the  entrance  of  a  Shinto  temple  at  Nikko.  It  may  be  rung 
by  any  visitor  who  will  pay  a  small  fee  to  the  attendant  priest,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  gods  to  the  prayers  offered  by  the  ringer. 
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Every  day  the  visits  of  Muguette  grew  more  frequent.  Her  skill 
in  finding  new  pretexts  to  realize  her  artistic  fancies  was  remark- 
able. One  morning  she  arrived,  holding  in  her  apron  a  small  white 
kitten  as  agile  as  a  squirrel ;  it  pleased  the  mother  of  the  sculptor  by 
its  grace  in  tangling  her  skeins  of  wool,  and  she  asked  it  freely  of 
Muguette.  The  sly  girl,  who  had  foreseen  this  request,  replied, 
keeping  back  her  secret  thought: 

"I  would  willingly  give  it  to  you,  but  its  mother,  which  it  still 
nursed  last  week,  would  mourn  for  it." 
"That  is  a  pity,"  sighed  Madame  Catherine. 
"We  might  arrange  it,  after  all,"  resumed  Muguette.  "Although 
these  animals  are  very  knowing,  they  can  be  deceived.  If  Mon- 
sieur Maurice  would  only  make  a  figure  of  the  little  kitten,  we 
could  place  it  on  the  mantel,  and  the  mother  cat,  seeing  it  always 
there,  would  not  be  anxious  any  more." 

The  good  woman  approved  this  idea,  at  which  Maurice  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  but,  that  same  evening,  a  figure  of  a  little  cat,  play- 
ful and  slender,  rolling  a  ball  of  yarn,  became  the  property  of 
Muguette. 

Madame  Catherine  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  the  young 
girl,  as  her  health,  which  had  been  so  robust  during  her  farm  life, 
declined  from  day  to  day.  She  scarcely  left  her  cottage,  and  her 
conversations  with  Maurice,  grown  much  less  frequent,  were  often 
impressed  with  sadness.  The  Vercingetorix  advanced  slowly,  be- 
cause the  artist  was  not  always  satisfied  with  himself :  at  times  even, 
he  threw  damp  linen  about  his  great  figure,  as  if  he  desired  to  hide 
it  beneath  a  winding  sheet. 

Long  intervals  elapsed  between  the  visits  of  Aurele  to  Barbizon, 
and  even  when  he  came,  the  bird-painter  seemed  to  enjoy  himself 
more  at  the  farm  than  in  the  studio  of  his  friends.  He  had  close 
conferences  with  Muguette,  and  sometimes,  at  his  departure  for 
Fontainebleau,  he  carried  voluminous  packages.  Arrived  in  Paris, 
he  procured  a  pine  box  upon  which  he  wrote  fragile,  and  which  he 
invariably  addressed  to  Joseph  Semegrain,  now  his  friend  and  zeal- 
ous protector.  One  afternoon,  when  Maurice  was  struggling 
against  a  rebellious  curl  on  the  forehead  of  his  hero,  Muguette, 
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seated  near  Madame  Catherine  occupied  in  knitting,  looked  up 
from  a  portfolio  of  engravings  whose  leaves  she  was  mechanically 
turning,  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  admiration. 
"Oh,"  answered  the  artist,  turning  from  his  work,  "may  we  know 
the  cause  of  this  joy?" 

"A  picture,  my  dear  godfather.  It  represents  a  little  girl  of  my 
own  age,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  kerchief  crossed  at  the  throat, 
daisies  in  her  hair,  flowers  in  the  folds  of  her  apron,  and,  what 
pleases  me  most,  she  carries  a  jug  upon  her  arm." 
"I  know,"  said  Maurice,  "that  is  'The  Broken  Pitcher,'  by  Greuze," 
and  brusquely  throwing  aside  his  modeling-tool,  he  murmured: 
"Oh,  that  obstinate  curl!  It  will  never,  never  obey  me."  Then, 
resuming  the  conversation,  the  artist  asked: 

"What  do  you  admire  so  much  in  the  broken  pitcher  that  the  little 
girl  carries  on  her  arm?" 

"Oh,  because  it  has  something  which  reminds  me  of  an  awkward, 
unfortunate  friend  of  yours." 

"In  truth,"  observed  Maurice,  approaching  Muguette  in  order  to 
examine  the  engraving,  "the  girl  does  slightly  resemble  you." 
"I  only  need  the  jug.     How  I  want  one!     But  not  broken  at  first, 
because  everything  comes  at  the  proper  time.     I  should  feel  great 
pride  in  going  to  the  fountain  with  a  jug  coming  from  your  hand, 
shaped  like  that.    Only,  its  body  and  neck  might  be  more  slender, 
with  ivy  leaves  twined  in  a  garland  about  it;  and  instead  of  a  han- 
dle plain  like  that,  we  might  have  a  large  adder,  such  as  one  finds 
in  the  forest,  and  its  head  could  form  a  spout." 
Having  said  all  this  in  an  insinuating,  caressing  tone,  Muguette 
raised  her  head  and  fixed  upon  Maurice  a  coaxing  glance,  so  im- 
ploring and  adroit  that  it  could  not  pass  unheeded. 
"If  I  could  be  persuaded  again  to  accept  one  of  your  singular  com- 
missions, how  long  would  it  take  for  your  jug  to  become  the  Broken 
Pitcher?" 

"That  I  don't  know,"  modestly  replied  Muguette,  "but  you  may 
be  sure  that  when  the  misfortune  shall  happen,  I  shall  tell  you." 
Whether  the  idea  of  the  charming  suppliant  seemed  original  to 

him,  or  the  resistance  of  the  rebellious  lock  of  Vercingetorix  made 
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him  turn  willingly  to  other  things,  Maurice  began  to  model  a  large 
vase  rising  from  a  tangle  of  ivy,  with  a  darting  adder  in  the  midst, 
forming  at  once  handle  and  spout:  the  whole  executed  as  conceived 
by  Muguette. 

When,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  goddaughter  of  Maurice 
returned  to  learn  the  state  of  advancement  of  her  commission,  Mau- 
rice said  in  a  gruff  tone,  as  he  showed  her  his  finished  work: 
"Take  that  away,  this  instant,  and  never  ask  me  for  anything  more! 
You  will  end  by  making  me  a  potter  of  vile  clay." 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  godfather,  there  is  no  vile  trade.  Be- 
side, I  saw  at  the  porcelain  factory  a  large  dish  on  which  there  were 
vipers  creeping,  in  the  midst  of  plants  and  shells,  and  M.  Jacob 
told  me  that  it  was  worth  a  plate  of  solid  gold.  It  appears  that  the 
workman  who  made  these  dishes  for  the  kings  of  France  is  still 
famous  throughout  the  world,  and  since  his  time,  I  am  sure,  there 
have  been  many  sculptors  and  painters  who  have  neither  name  nor 
fame." 

"I  repeat,  don't  ask  anything  more!"  said  Maurice  to  Muguette, 
as  he  gave  her  the  pitcher  to  be  broken. 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  the  inventive  girl  did  not  fail,  at  each  new 
inspiration,  to  picture  her  ideas  to  the  artist,  and  to  besiege  him, 
until  weary  of  warfare,  he  put  them  into  execution.  One  day, 
furious  at  having  allowed  himself  again  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
great  figure,  he  sought  Muguette  in  her  cottage  to  tell  her  firmly: 
"If  you  can  not  come  to  my  studio  except  to  make  me  use  my  clay 
for  fashioning  household  utensils,  I  beg  that  you  will  henceforth 
deprive  me  of  your  visits." 

He  paused,  having  spoken  these  few  words,  astonished  to  find  the 
cupboards  and  dressers  bare  of  the  small  objects  which  he  had 
modeled  for  Muguette. 

"Where  in  the  world,"  said  he,  at  last,  "do  you  keep  your  collection 
of  models?" 

The  girl  dropped  her  eyes  with  a  confused  manner,  and  replied, 
pointing  to  her  left  hand:     "There  is  my  enemy!" 
"I  understand  all  that,  for  the  milk-jug,  the  soup-tureen,  the  large 
pitcher,  .  .  .  but  the  little  white  cat  ...  .  you  had  no  occasion  to 
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use  it;  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  innocent  victim  could 

have  been  included  in  the  general  massacre." 

"The  little  white  cat  was  gray  with  dust  ...  I  tried  to  clean  it, 

and  .  .  .  crac!  .  .  .  the  darling  fell  to  the  floor.     I  felt  so  grieved 

that  I  did  not  even  try  to  save  the  broken  pieces." 

She  absented  herself  a  moment,  and  returned  bringing  a  pair  of 

ruffled  pigeons. 

"I  promised  these  yesterday  to  Madame  Catherine,"  said  she;  "it 

will  please  her  to  receive  them  so  early  in  the  morning." 

"Give  them  to  me,  Mademoiselle  Break-All,"  replied  Maurice, 

affecting  an  air  of  bad  humor,  which  his  smile  contradicted;  "if 

you  were  to  carry  them  yourself,  you  would  very  likely  kill  them." 

"Remember,"  said  Muguette,  as  she  left  Maurice  at  the  gate  of  the 

farm,  "remember  that  if  I  have  the  fatal  hand,  I  use  it  with  good 

intention.     You  will  one  day  do  me  justice." 


THE  TRIAL 

The  statue  of  Vercingetorix  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  judged 
artistically,  and  consequently  to  show  its  commercial  value.  The 
artist,  spurred  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  household  expenses, 
and  free  from  the  doubts  which  had  often  beset  him,  proclaimed 
his  coming  success  in  presence  of  his  mother  and  her  neighbors. 
The  latter  encouraged  Madame  Catherine  in  her  hopes:  the  elder 
woman  in  good  faith,  and  Muguette,  out  of  pity  for  the  weakened 
health  of  the  self-deceived  mother.  As  for  the  summer  residents 
of  Barbizon,  for  the  most  part  painters,  who  had  no  reason  for  sad- 
dening a  pleasant  companion, — especially  as  he  was  not  a  competi- 
tor,— they  made  no  effort  to  destroy  his  illusions.  "The  jury  will 
do  that,"  they  reasoned. 

In  spite  of  the  economy  of  Madame  Catherine,  who  was  further- 
more aided  by  daily  gifts  from  the  farm,  the  thousand  francs  lent 
by  Aurele  were  nearly  spent.  Therefore,  the  poor  mother  saw 
with  horror  approach  the  moment  when  she  would  be  forced  to 
confess  the  truth  to  her  son.  Anxious  and  a  prey  to  conflicting 
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emotions,  she  fell  into  a  slow  fever.  And  as  she  knew  only  too  well 
the  cause  of  her  illness,  she  did  not  call  a  physician,  but  devoted 
all  her  strength  to  conceal  her  condition  of  suffering.  Mean- 
while, Muguette  perceived  her  grief  and  understood  her  action. 
The  artist,  touched  by  the  attentions  lavished  upon  his  mother,  was 
not  ungrateful  toward  the  girl.  Although  he  knew  the  end 
reserved  by  the  fatal  hand  for  his  small  creations,  no  week  passed 
unmarked  by  a  gift  to  his  goddaughter  of  a  terra-cotta  piece,  mod- 
eled with  grace  and  spirit,  and  representing  some  scene  in  the  life 
of  the  smaller  creatures  of  the  earth,  among  species  of  birds,  insects 
or  reptiles.  He,  indeed,  ended  by  loving  his  labor,  and  he  ob- 
served, but  without  pride,  the  progress  that  he  was  making  in  the 
application  of  his  skill  to  humble  objects.  As  a  return,  the  chick- 
ens of  the  farm  emigrated  to  the  poultry-yard  of  Madame  Cath- 
erine, and,  consequently,  fresh  eggs  came  in  abundance  to  the  table 
of  the  artist  without  forcing  him  to  account  too  strictly  for  the  ar- 
rangements between  his  mother  and  Muguette.  As  he  vaguely  felt 
under  obligations  to  his  young  neighbor,  she  had  no  longer  any 
reason  for  asking  favors.  Unsolicited,  he  gave  her  cups  and  vases, 
which  Muguette  carried  away  with  the  feverish  haste  of  a  miser 
who  has  just  seized  a  treasure. 

After  a  long  interval,  the  bird-painter  reappeared  at  Barbizon, 
but  for  a  day  only.  When  Maurice  received  him,  he  dared  not 
question  him  concerning  the  work  of  sculpture  which  was  to  decide 
his  future.  But  he  confessed  to  him  that  if  he  failed  in  the  strug- 
gle, he  should  never  recover  from  his  grief.  He  added  that,  as  a 
climax  of  grief,  and  at  a  time  when  the  decisive  moment  was  still  so 
distant,  his  mother  had  told  him  that  before  the  end  of  the  week 
the  thousand  francs  would  be  exhausted. 

"Reassure  your  mother,  and  do  not  be  anxious  yourself!"  replied 
his  friend;  "in  order  to  provide  for  your  present  needs  it  will  be 
necessary  only  for  you  to  be  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  rue  Lepelletier,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
curio-shop  which  has  for  its  sign:  lA  la  Renaissance.' 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  but  one  following,  Maurice  left  Bar- 
bizon. He  entered  the  rue  Lepelletier  at  half  after  two  o'clock,  and 
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began  to  stroll  up  and  down,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
bird-painter.  Weary  of  passing  and  re-passing  before  the  shop- 
window  of  the  curio-merchant,  he  stopped,  half  with  the  intent  to 
kill  time,  half  actuated  by  curiosity,  and  began  to  study  in  detail 
the  objects  there  shown.  He  found  old  yellow  ivories,  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  rare  Limoges  enamels  in  gray-blue  faience, 
authentically  marked  with  the  cipher  of  Henry  Second  and  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Chinese  chessboards  graven  with  infinite  pains;  here, 
great  platters  of  Rouen  faience  large  enough  for  shields;  there, 
minute  boxes  of  ivory,  studded  with  copper-inlay;  then,  porcelains 
of  the  "Vase  family,"  with  gold  reliefs.  All  these  precious  things 
stood  in  friendly  confusion  behind  the  glass  front.  The  age  of  the 
objects  gave  to  them  that  delicate  bloom  called  patine,  which  no 
artifice  can  impart  and  which  is  the  record  of  the  flight  of  years. 
The  glance  of  Maurice,  wandering  hither  and  thither,  fixed  itself 
suddenly  on  a  terra-cotta  vase  composed  of  fern  leaves,  around 
which  twined  a  lizard  modeled  from  life.  Maurice  had  a  dim 
remembrance  of  the  object.  He  seemed  to  see  Muguette,  on  a 
bright  morning,  entering  his  studio,  carrying  mushrooms  in  similar 
leaves,  which,  encircled  by  a  tame  lizard,  formed  a  natural  basket. 
Nevertheless,  he  hesitated  to  establish  such  an  identity.  What  like- 
lihood was  there  that  the  vase  modeled  by  him  should  be  exhibited 
in  this  shop?  Beside,  had  it  not  been  broken?  Maurice  recalled 
the  details  of  the  accident:  the  story  of  the  caprices  of  Blackey, 
hard  of  hoof  and  high  of  horn.  Decidedly,  the  artist  was  dream- 
ing. As  he  was  trying  to  discover  in  the  vase  the  marks  of  his 
modeling-tool,  his  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  sort  of  amphora, 
formed  by  placing  one  upon  another  three  leaves  of  a  meadow 
plant.  The  shape  and  the  choice  of  the  species  were  quite  original 
enough  to  awaken  still  another  remembrance  in  the  artist's  mind. 
He  felt  that  he  must  probe  the  mystery.  Still  enough  time  re- 
mained before  the  arrival  of  his  friend  for  him  to  question  the  mer- 
chant regarding  the  source  of  the  objects  which  reminded  him  of 
Muguette's  fanciful  creations.  He  turned  the  copper  knob  of  the 
merchant's  shop-door:  at  the  sound  of  the  annunciator,  there  was 
a  responsive  movement  upon  the  upper  floor,  and  immediately  a 

little  old  man  descended  the  spiral  stair-case. 
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"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Maurice  to  him  with  a  suppressed  feeling 
which  was  only  too  apparent,  "can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  artist  of 
the  two  terra-cotta  vases  in  your  window?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  merchant.  "I  never  take  advantage  of 
youthful  genius,  and  try  to  conceal  the  personality  of  an  artist  in 
order  to  profit  by  his  work.  Since  these  vases  please  you,  examine 
them  at  your  leisure,"  continued  he,  drawing  them  from  the  win- 
dow, in  order  to  place  them  within  reach  of  Maurice.  "It  palpi- 
tates with  life  like  the  work  of  Bernard  Palissy.  The  artist  has 
done  nothing  better." 

"The  artist?"  replied  Maurice;  "he  must  have  a  reputation.  I 
don't  see  his  signature." 

"It  is  there,  on  this  stem  ...  a  simple  monogram;  like  the  mas- 
ters." 

Maurice  saw  an  M  and  an  L,  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  mer- 
chant. "I  remember  now;  I  am  certain,"  slowly  reasoned  Mu- 
guette's  godfather:  "M.  L. :  Maurice  Leroy,  but  how  could  it 
get  here?"  He  interrupted  his  aside,  and  again  addressing  the 
merchant: 

"These  initials  signify  .  .  .   ?" 

"That  the  terra-cottas  are  the  work  of  Mario  Latini,  an  artist  whom 
I  have,  so  to  speak,  created  and  formed,  and  who  is,  I  am  certain 
entering  upon  a  fine  career." 
"And  what  is  the  valuation  of  these  vases?" 

"Separately,  they  are  worth  five  hundred  francs,  taken  together,  I 
will  consent  to  give  them  to  you  at  the  same  price,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  you  will  become  my  patron." 

"Permit  me  one  question,"  resumed  Maurice,  struggling  with  a 
remembrance  which  falsified  the  apparent  sincerity  of  the  mer- 
chant; "frankly,  do  you  know  this  Mario  Latini?" 
"Certainly,  I  have  good  reason  to  know  him:  we  have  frequent 
relations  with  each  other." 

To  show  doubt  after  a  similar  reply  would  have  been  impolite. 
Maurice  did  not  persist  in  his  inquiries ;  but,  thinking  of  his  mother 
impoverished  by  the  sacrifices  which  she  had  made  for  him,  and  of 
the  high  price  placed  by  the  merchant  on  the  work  which  he  felt 
himself  capable  of  executing  for  a  pastime,  he  continued: 
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"These  vases  interest  me,  especially  because  I  devote  myself  to 
sculpture.  I  am  quite  successful  enough  to  produce  models  at  least 
as  good  and  as  valuable  as  these.  If  I  should  submit  some  to  you, 
how  much  would  you  offer  me  for  them,  in  case  they  pleased  you?" 
"Models  for  objects  such  as  these?"  said  the  merchant,  "I  could 
probably  take  them  at  thirty  francs  each." 
The  artist  stifled  his  indignation. 

The  merchant  continued :  "I  assume  in  speaking  thus  that  you  are 
not  known;  I  pay  large  prices  for  the  work  of  Mario  Latini,  be- 
cause he  is  almost  celebrated.  If  you  doubt  his  commercial  worth, 
go  to  the  Salle  Drouot,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March.  There  is  to  be 
a  sale  of  terra-cottas,  and  if  you  should  care  to  profit  by  this  rare 
occasion,  I  counsel  you  to  line  your  purse  well,  for  competition 
will  be  strong." 

At  that  moment  an  old  clock  struck  three.  Maurice  remembered 
his  appointment,  stammered  an  excuse  to  the  merchant  for  having 
delayed  him,  took  a  hasty  leave  and  left  the  shop.  A  moment  later 
he  came  upon  Aurele. 

"You  will  pardon  me  for  having  made  an  appointment  with  you  in 
the  open  street,"  said  the  painter.  "But  when  time  presses,  one 
must  economize  it.  I  am  about  to  deal  with  your  affairs  and  mine 
at  the  same  time.  Tell  me  your  needs.  What  sum  do  you  re- 
quire?" 

"But,"  replied  Maurice,  hesitating,  "it  is  not  for  me  to  fix  the  sum. 
I  am  as  bold  as  I  dare  to  be  when  I  say:  'Advance  me  what  you 
can.'  " 

"That  is  no  answer.    Speak,  without  fear  of  being  indiscreet!    The 
money  that  I  shall  give  you  now  will  not  burden  my  accounts." 
"Your  affairs  are  very  prosperous  then?" 

"Moderately  so;  my  birds  have  families.     But  we  will  speak  of 
that  later.     Wait  here  for  me  a  moment!"  said  Aurele,  advancing 
toward  the  shop-door  of  the  curio  merchant. 
"You  know  that  dealer?"  asked  Maurice. 

"Certainly.  He  is  my  banker,  a  benefactor  of  artists.  He  has 
given  me  his  friendship,  and,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  make  me 

earn  money,  I  try  to  make  him  happy  as  often  as  possible." 
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Aurele  entered  the  shop,  appeared  to  speak  privately  with  the  mer- 
chant for  a  few  seconds,  received  from  him  a  package  of  little  white 
papers  of  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  gaily  thrust  the  roll  into  his 
pocket. 

When  the  bird-painter  was  again  in  the  street  with  his  friend,  he 
put  the  notes  into  his  hand  and  added:  "You  must  give  me  the 
remainder  of  your  day:  we  will  dine  together,  and  then,  to-night, 
you  can  return  to  your  hermitage,  where  to-morrow  you  will  be 
ready  to  begin  new  studies." 

During  the  dinner,  enlivened  by  the  sherry  and  the  thought  of  the 
bank  notes  that  swelled  his  portfolio,  the  sculptor  recovered  some- 
thing of  his  old  vivacity.     But  at  times  he  seemed  troubled  by  an 
insistent  idea  which  he  dared  not  communicate  to  Aurele. 
"What  is  it  that  troubles  you?"  asked  the  painter,  surprised  by  his 
friend's  recurring  moments  of  silence. 
"Do  you  believe  in  illusions?"  resumed  Maurice. 
"Not  fully.     But  still  one  can  not  deny  their  existence,  since  there 
are  people  who  pretend  to  have  them." 

"I  am  one  of  that  class,"  cried  Maurice.  And  without  further 
explanation,  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  interrogation:  "Do  you 
believe,  that  at  the  sight  of  a  work  of  art  one  can  lose  the  sense  of 
reality  to  the  point  of  affirming  that  one  is  the  author  of  that  work, 
even  though  it  be  signed  with  a  name  other  than  one's  own,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  true  author  exists?  Do  you  believe  in  the 
doubles  of  genius?  Do  you  believe  that  at  the  sight  of  a  group,  of 
a  statuette,  of  a  vase  to  which  it  is  affirmed  that  I  am  a  stranger, 
my  false  conviction  can  deceive  me  so  grossly  that  I  feel  myself 
authorized  to  say:  'That  is  my  work?'  Would  not  such  a  claim 
be  clearly  the  act  of  a  madman?  I  am  not  insane,  and  yet  I  have 
been  on  the  point  of  committing  that  rash  act  in  seeing  a  collection 
of  terra-cottas  in  the  window  of  the  curio-shop  where  you  went  to 
speak  with  the  merchant." 

"I  understand,"  replied  Aurele.  "You  mean  the  work  of  Mario 
Latini." 

"Do  you  know  him?" 
"As  well  as  I  do  you." 
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At  this  name,  which  confirmed  the  testimony  given  by  the  shop- 
keeper, Maurice  passed  his  hand  several  times  across  his  forehead, 
as  if  to  drive  away  what  he  called  an  hallucination.  Then,  he  con- 
tinued: "Let  us  speak  no  more  of  it.  If  I  should  persist  in  think- 
ing of  it,  I  should  fear  for  my  reason,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
home  with  me  any  sad  impression ;  above  all,  this  day  when,  thanks 
to  you,  I  have  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  finish  my  great  work. 
In  two  months  it  will  be  finished,  and  the  jury  will  have,  by  that 
time,  perhaps,  awarded  me  a  first-class  medal. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  medal,"  said  Aurele,  smiling;  "but 
I  am  sure  that,  if  you  wish,  in  two  months  you  will  be  on  the  path 
toward  riches  and  fame." 

VI 

THE  AUCTION   HALL 

When  Maurice  returned  to  Barbizon,  he  found  Muguette  in  at- 
tendance upon  Madame  Catherine,  who,  since  mid-day,  had  suf- 
fered from  a  violent  fever.  The  mother,  after  fifteen  years  of  con- 
stant devotion  and  sacrifice,  had  reached  that  weariness  of  mind 
and  body  which  does  not  allow  even  the  strength  or  the  will  to 
hope.  The  thought  that  Maurice  was  reduced  to  borrow  for  the 
second  time,  was  her  principal  grief. 

She  did  not  question  what  would  become  of  her  if  the  artist,  justly 
condemned  or  misunderstood,  should  see  his  future  ruined  on  the 
day  of  the  contest.  She  only  asked  herself  if  the  consolations  and 
effectual  succor  of  friendship  would  have  power  strong  enough  to 
save  him  from  the  temptations  of  despair.  All  these  problems, 
unhappily  incapable  of  solution,  working  at  once  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  poor  woman,  weakened  her  with  startling  rapidity; 
so  that  Muguette,  on  one  of  her  visits,  which  she  took  care  to  make 
several  times  daily,  found  her  lying  on  her  bed,  shaken  with  chills 
and  alarmingly  pale.  Muguette  having  brewed  for  her  a  cup  of 
herb  tea,  ran  to  the  farm  to  beg  her  mother  that  she  might  install 
herself  as  nurse  to  the  invalid.  This  permission  she  easily  ob- 
tained, and  with  it  the  gift  of  a  chicken,  of  which  to  make  broth 
for  her  patient. 
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Seated  at  the  bedside  of  Madame  Catherine,  the  girl,  while  plying 
her  knitting  needles  industriously,  talked  softly  to  the  sad,  ex- 
hausted mother,  and  sought  to  revive  her  courage  by  means  of 
affectionate  words. 

"My  child,"  finally  exclaimed  the  poor  mother,  unable  longer  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  her  doubts,  "you  constantly  tell  me  that 
Maurice  has  a  future!  Are  you  sincere  in  saying  this?" 
"As  to  that,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Muguette,  "and  such  is  not  my 
opinion  only,  but  that  of  my  uncle  Semegrain,  a  noted  connoisseur, 
one  who  has  made  a  fortune  simply  in  judging  and  appraising  the 
works  of  sculptors  and  painters." 
"He  must  have  seen  Maurice's  statue  then?" 

Muguette  blushed  and  stammered;  then  her  natural  sincerity  and 
the  need  of  giving  consolation  to  the  invalid  gaining  supremacy, 
she  frankly  confessed  the  indiscretion  that  she  had  committed  with 
the  design  of  learning  the  opinion  of  the  expert  upon  the  work  of 
the  artist. 

"So,"  questioned  the  mother,  suddenly  regaining  animation,  "his 
opinion  was  favorable?" 

The  girl  was  about  to  pursue  her  confidence,  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  Maurice;  she  therefore  contented  herself  with 
replying  in  a  whisper,  and  leaning  over  Madame  Catherine: 
"My  uncle,  who  is  always  right  in  his  judgments,  has  assured  me 
that  your  son  has  only  to  wish,  in  order  to  become  a  rich  and  famous 
man." 

Three  weeks  passed,  during  which  Maurice  was  forced  to  divide 
his  time  between  work  in  his  studio  and  the  duties  occasioned  by 
the  alarming  condition  of  his  mother.  Meanwhile,  the  term 
granted  to  the  artists  for  the  presentation  of  their  works  for  the 
annual  Salon  was  approaching  its  extreme  limit.  It  became  urgent 
to  mold  the  Vercingetorix.  Maurice  wrote  to  Aurele  to  beg  him 
to  send  him,  with  the  plaster  necessary  for  molding,  two  skilful 
Italian  workmen,  whom  he  designated,  and  in  whom  alone  he  had 
full  confidence.  Aurele  replied  that  these  men,  overburdened  by 
orders,  refused  to  leave  the  city;  but  that  the  sculptor  could  be  put 
into  communication  with  others,  if  he  would  consent  to  visit  Paris 
and  treat  with  them  in  person. 
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"Come  to  my  rooms  to-morrow,  March  15,"  wrote  the  painter,  in 
ending  his  letter:  "having  arranged  your  business  affairs,  you  can, 
in  the  afternoon,  attend  a  sale  which  can  not  be  otherwise  than  in- 
teresting to  you." 

The  date  indicated  reminded  him  that  the  same  sale  had  been  men- 
tioned during  his  interview  with  the  curio  merchant  of  the  rue 
Lepelletier.  The  necessity  of  securing,  without  delay,  the  services 
of  the  cast-makers,  decided  Maurice  to  confide  his  mother  to  the 
already  tried  guardianship  of  Muguette,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing he  arrived  at  Aurele's  rooms,  receiving  the  most  gracious  wel- 
come and  a  command  rather  than  an  invitation  to  remain  the  whole 
day. 

"The  whole  day,  that  is  impossible,"  demurred  Maurice. 
"There  is  nothing  impossible  except  a  refusal  from  you.  The  occa- 
sion is  so  important  for  me.  I  have  a  first  representation,  my  dear 
boy!  That  surprises  you,  and  very  naturally.  I  have  until  now 
concealed  my  secret.  You  have  believed  me  to  be  a  simple  paint- 
er; I  am,  beside,  a  dramatic  writer,  author  of  a  comedy  which  is  to 
be  played  to-day." 

"And  what  is  the  name  of  your  comedy?" 

"The  Auction  Hall.     That  I  consider  a  fine  title,  but  I  did  not 
devise  it  alone.     I  had  two  assistants." 
"I  hope  that  you  have  reserved  an  orchestra  chair  for  me?" 
"Certainly.     You  figure  in  the  denouement.    You  understand,  dear 
friend,  that  an  artist  can  represent  to  advantage  only  the  men  of  his 
own  species.     Now,  you  are  a  type,  without  suspecting  yourself  to 
be  such,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting  you  in  action." 
During  the  breakfast  to  which  Aurele  invited  his  friend,  the  com- 
edy of  the  bird  painter  was  discussed,  and  the  latter  drew  the  con- 
versation to  the  sale  which  was  to  occur  that  very  day. 
"If  you  wish  to  come,  Maurice,  you  will  see  a  collection  of  terra- 
cottas that  are  truly  remarkable." 

"Yes,  I  know;  from  the  studio  of  M.  Latini,  are  they  not?     Of 
course  I  will  go;  for  I  wish  to  assure  myself  .  .  ." 
"Of  what?     Of  the  existence  of  a  sculptor  who  signs  the  same 
initials  as  you?     I  have  already  told  you  that  your  double  as  a 
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sculptor  is  my  friend.  To-night,  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  and  he 
will  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  Mario  is  a  frank,  honest  fellow,  who 
loves  Nature  and  renders  it  with  truth  and  force.  He,  too,  could 
make  great  ugly  statues  before  which  the  indifferent  throngs  would 
pass  without  a  glance.  But  he  prefers  to  attach  his  name  to  little 
masterpieces  which,  although  not  sufficiently  prized  by  him,  never- 
theless attract  and  charm  true  connoisseurs,  because  they  recognize 
the  deep  sentiment  of  art  and  the  originality  of  talent  which  they 
represent." 

"I  understand,"  replied  Maurice,  bitterly;  "your  praise  of  Mario 
is  an  indirect  censure  of  me." 

"You  will  yourself  be  the  judge,  and  that  directly.  Come,  it  is 
time  to  go  to  the  Auction  Hall,  if  we  wish  to  be  there  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  auctioneer's  ivory  gavel!" 

Aurele  took  the  arm  of  Maurice  and  led  the  way  to  the  rue  Drouot. 
A  great  number  of  carriages  stood  ranged  in  line  in  the  street. 
Elegant  women,  club  men,  distinguished  artists,  conversed  with  one 
another  in  animated  tones  while  ascending  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
to  enter  the  well-known  hall,  number  two.  The  appearance  of  the 
merchants  was  not  that  of  the  ordinary  curio  shopmen.  Only  the 
grandees  of  the  trade  had  assembled.  They  stormed  the  hall  and 
took  the  reserved  seats  by  assault.  To  reach  these  latter  it  was 
necessary  to  leap  over  rows  of  benches,  an  act  which  was  accom- 
plished with  difficulty  by  the  bird-painter  and  the  still  unknown 
sculptor  of  the  ignored  Vercingetorix. 

"Do  you  think,"  queried  the  latter,  "that  your  friend  Latini  will  be 
present  at  the  sale?" 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  He  will  be  brought  here  to  enjoy  his 
triumph." 

From  the  place  in  which  he  was  uncomfortably  seated,  as  if  wedged 
into  the  throng,  Maurice  cast  his  glance  upon  the  tables,  the  stands, 
the  dressers,  and  the  columns  which  he  found  fronting  him  at  a 
distance,  and  the  feeling  of  surprise  which  he  had  experienced 
before  the  shop-window  of  the  curio  merchant,  again  seized  him  at 
the  sight  of  the  vases,  the  statuettes,  the  groups  of  animals,  and  the 
fantastic  figures  exhibited.  A  number  of  these  objects,  multiplied 
by  casts,  seemed  destined  for  a  great  popular  success. 
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The  agitation  of  the  sculptor  became  feverish :  the  light  of  evidence 
dazzled  and  blinded  him.  The  pitcher  that  Muguette  had  so 
fervently  desired, — the  pitcher  garlanded  with  ivy  and  of  which  the 
handle  simulated  an  adder, — stood  upon  a  column-pedestal ;  farther 
on,  he  recognized  the  little  white  kitten  playing  with  its  ball;  then, 
the  two  cocks  disputing  over  a  grain  of  wheat.  Still  beyond,  was 
a  squirrel  nibbling  a  filbert,  which  Maurice  had  modeled  by  the 
bedside  of  his  mother;  while  near  this  little  portrait  from  life  was 
a  charming  statuette  of  the  boy  snake-charmer  of  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  The  head  of  Maurice  burned  and  his  heart  beat  to 
suffocation;  he  asked  himself  whether  he  were  the  dupe  of  a  con- 
spiracy, or  whether  madness  were  invading  his  weary  brain. 
"Aurele,"  said  he,  pressing  nervously  the  arm  of  his  friend,  "answer 
me!     What  does  all  this  mean?" 

For  reply,  Aurele  simply  pointed  to  the  auctioneer  seated  at  his 
desk,  and  demanding  silence.  A  little  old  man,  with  a  very  busi- 
ness-like air,  was  preparing  to  direct  the  sale.  It  began.  It  was 
a  struggle,  a  battle,  a  frenzy.  The  smallest  objects  attained  exorbi- 
tant prices  which  caprice  alone  justified:  fashion  had  decidedly  set 
its  seal  upon  the  terra-cottas  of  Mario  Latini.  Maurice  no  longer 
thought  of  questioning;  he  followed  the  bidders  with  his  glance, 
and  unconsciously  sharing  the  general  madness,  his  feelings  rose 
and  fell  with  those  of  the  throng.  The  sale  ended  and  the  company 
dispersed.  Maurice,  advised  to  remain  in  his  place,  asked  why. 
Five  o'clock  struck.  "Already,"  he  said,  much  surprised,  for  he 
had  no  idea  of  time.  He  rose  with  effort  and  reeled  like  an  intox- 
icated man. 

"Take  me  away  from  this  place!"  cried  he  to  Aurele,  who,  seeing 
him  about  to  fall,  had  seized  him  about  the  waist. 
"I  will  directly,"  replied  Aurele,  and  he  led  Maurice  toward  the 
desk  of  the  auctioneer  who  was  in  close  conversation  with  the  curio 
merchant,  while  his  secretary  was  finishing  his  accounts.  The  sum 
total  having  been  announced,  the  two  old  men  were  plainly  gratified 
at  the  result,  and  Aurele,  beaming  with  joy,  said  to  Maurice,  in  in- 
dicating, turn  by  turn,  the  public  officer  and  the  merchant: 
"M.  Frappart,  auctioneer,  and  our  most  learned  judge  of  objects  of 
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art,  M.  Semegrain."     And  without  replying  to  the  cry  of  surprise 
which  this  name  drew  from  Maurice,  he  added,  presenting  his 
friend  to  the  men  whom  he  had  just  named : 
"Monsieur  Mario  Latini." 

At  the  same  moment,  a  young  peasant  girl,  who  was  standing  a  few 
paces  behind  the  group,  advanced  and  said  gaily  to  Maurice: 
"Confess,  my  dear  godfather,  that  my  fatal  hand  is  not  so  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  you  thought." 

"And  my  little  comedy  has  succeeded  finely  at  its  first  representa- 
tion." 

"I  understand  at  last,"  said  Maurice. 

The  sculptor  pressed  the  hand  of  Aurele  and,  smiling,  tried  to 
threaten  Muguette  with  a  gesture,  but  emotion  filled  his  eyes  with 
tears  of  gratitude. 

"But  for  you,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "I  should  have  continued  to  be 
an  unthankful  son.  To-day,  I  owe  you  a  great  happiness.  I  have 
the  power  of  making  my  mother's  last  years  easy  and  happy;  and, 
owing  to  your  forethought,  my  foolish  pride  escapes  a  terrible  les- 
son. It  is  all  over!  My  Vercingetorix  will  never  be  cast." 
The  return  of  Maurice  and  Muguette,  whom  the  painter  and  uncle 
Semegrain  wished  to  accompany  to  Barbizon,  occasioned  Madame 
Catherine  so  much  joy  that  one  may  say  that  it  was  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  recovery.  The  following  day,  her  son  began  to  work  with 
modeling  clay;  but  it  was  to  seek  in  its  substance  inspirations  like 
those  which  had  been  so  generously  paid  for  at  the  hall  of  the  rue 
Drouot. 

For  the  following  two  years  the  curio  merchant  did  not  allow  a 
single  month  to  pass  without  arranging  with  Maurice  for  some  new 
production.  Later,  when  he  had  sold  his  business  and  retired,  the 
sculptor  continued  to  make  a  splendid  and  lucrative  exhibition  of 
his  work  at  the  sign  of  La  Renaissance,  a  shop  which  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Aurele  Morin,  as  a  result  of  his  marriage  with  Mu- 
guette. 
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Announcements 

THE  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Crafts,  in  the  Craftsman  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  from 
March  23  to  April  4,  inclusive,  will  be  an  occasion  of  great  interest. 
It  will  be  the  first  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Central  New- 
York.  The  enterprise  is  attracting  wide  attention  and  receiving  cordial  sup- 
port from  both  professional  and  lay  people.  The  exhibits  will  be  classified  un- 
der the  divisions  of  ceramics,  glass,  metal  work,  leather  work,  textiles,  photo- 
graphs, book-binding,  and  printing.  There  will  be,  also,  an  educational  exhibit  of 
work  in  various  branches  of  industrial  art,  which  will  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Hanford  Pond  of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York. 
The  ceramics  to  be  shown  will  represent  all  the  best  native  potters  and  potteries, 
including  those  whose  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wider  recognition  than  they  have 
yet  attained,  as  well  as  those  of  assured  reputation.  It  is  expected  that  the  exhibit 
of  glass  will  be  very  interesting,  as  it  will  be  thoroughly  representative  and  exclusive : 
showing  the  highest  results  as  yet  obtained  by  our  brilliant  American  artist- 
craftsmen.  Similar  care  will  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  textiles.  These  will  repre- 
sent foreign,  as  well  as  American  makers,  peasant  and  fireside  industries,  and  the 
results  of  individual  artistic  experiment.  The  crafts  of  book-binding  and  printing, 
which  have  so  rapidly  and  recently  risen  to  public  favor,  will  be  represented  by 
beautiful  specimens  contributed  by  the  few  men  and  women  who  have  really  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  their  work.  In  short,  each  department  of  the  exhibition 
will  contain  only  objects  that  are  able  to  please  the  artist  and  the  amateur  by  their 
high  aesthetic  and  technical  qualities,  and  to  educate  the  less-instructed  many,  to 
the  end  that  an  intelligent  public  may  be  found:  a  body  which  shall  lend  cordial 
support  to  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  artist  and  the  workman,  and  cast  out  the  spirit 
of  commercialism  from  craftsmanship.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in  Syracuse, 
the  entire  collection  will  be  removed  to  Rochester,  where  it  will  be  again  shown 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  that  city;  a  committee  composed 
of  officers  of  the  Institute,  artists,  and  ladies  interested  in  educational  movements 
lending  themselves  to  the  active  support  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Editors  of  the  Craftsman  regret  that  they  are  compelled  to  reserve  the  book 
reviews  prepared  for  the  current  number  of  the  magazine.  The  omission  is 
occasioned  by  the  lack  of  space  consequent  upon  the  printing  of  a  large  number  of 
articles  upon  country  houses;  but  it  will  be  repaired  in  the  March  issue,  which  will 
contain  notices  of  several  recent  and  important  works  relative  to  the  arts  and 
crafts. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Craftsman,  an  error  occurred  in  the  legend  attached 
to  the  illustrations  of  leather  work  facing  Page  189.     The  examples  shown  were 
attributed  chiefly  to  Madame  Fritz  Thaulow,  while,  in  reality,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  work  came  from  the  studios  of  the  Misses  Busck. 
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THE  National  Academy  exhibi- 
tion, which  is  open  from  Jan- 
uary third  to  January  thirty- 
first  inclusive,  contains  this 
year  more  good  and  interesting  pictures 
and  fewer  bad  ones  than  heretofore.  It 
is  a  very  large  collection,  and  occupies 
the  entire  gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts  build- 
ing. The  prizes  this  year  are  awarded 
as  follows:  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize 
to  Amanda  Brewster  Sewall ;  the  Hal- 
garten  prizes — ist  to  H.  M.  Walcott, 
2nd  to  William  Fair  Kline,  and  3rd  to 
Belle  Havens.  The  Inness  gold  medal 
to  Leonard  Ochtman. 
These  pages  do  not  afford  space  for 
lengthy  description  of  the  pictures,  and 
in  choosing  we  would  mention  in  the 
place  of  honor  the  landscape  of  Leonard 
Ochtman.  This  is  done  in  all  this  art- 
ist's directness  and  quiet  manner — with 
all  the  poetry  he  can  use  in  a  landscape 
which,  without  this,  is  a  perfectly  stupid 
and  uninteresting  one.  On  one  side  of 
this  is  a  portrait  by  Loring  Wiles,  done 
with  much  dash  and  spirit.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  place  of  honor  is  a  por- 
trait of  Elihu  Vedder  by  John  F.  Weir, 
and  next  this  a  delightful  children's  gar- 
den party  (one  of  the  prize  pictures),  by 
H.  M.  Walcott. 

The  next  picture  of  interest  in  line  is  one 
of  F.  A.  Bridgman's — one  of  two — Ori- 
ental in  subject,  with  all  the  brilliant 
color  attendant.  Another  prize  picture 
is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Dodge — 
by  Amanda  Brewster  Sewall,  a  beautiful 
portrait.  Near  this  a  very  pensive  study 
of  two  women,  by  Edward  Bell,  which 
he    calls    the    "Fire    Dreamers."     The 


name  is  explanatory  enough  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  whole  picture  is  handled 
with  much  tenderness. 
Another  picture,  a  huge  canvas  done  as 
a  matter  of  decoration,  by  Amanda  Sew- 
all, and  named  the  Sacred  Hecatomb,  is 
most  charming  in  color  and  study  of  sun- 
light— the  sacred  bull  to  be  sacrificed  is 
followed  by  a  joyous  dancing  crowd  of 
men  and  women  and  youths. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  paintings 
in  the  room  is  the  one  by  Louis  Loeb, 
"Le  Crepuscule,"  and  is  named  exactly — 
a  string  of  dancing  girls,  pulling  one  an- 
other in  ecstacy  of  movement,  and  the 
light  is  that  of  the  moment  between 
daylight  and  night,  or  sunrise  and  day- 
light; the  play  of  light  on  the  textiles 
which,  though  all  are  white,  no  two  are 
alike  in  tone,  is  excellently  managed. 
Four  of  the  most  interesting  canvases 
are  Douglas  Volk's  "A  Girl  of  the  Col- 
onies," Emil  Carlsen's  "A  May  After- 
noon," George  R.  Barse,  jr.'s,  "Day 
Dreams,"  and  a  portrait  of  Emil  Paur  by 
William  Chase,  done  in  this  artist's  best 
manner.  There  is  a  charming  portrait 
by  F.  Luis  Mora  called  "The  Old  Black 
Shawl,"  and  portraits  by  Louise  King 
Cox,  Bryson  Burroughs  and  Edwin 
B.  Child,  which  we  must  mention  as 
important  pictures  in  this  exhibition. 
The  Warren  collection,  which  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  American  Art  galleries, 
is  to  go  on  sale  the  eighth  of  January. 
There  are  many  pictures  by  famous  men, 
some  of  them  masters,  but  some  are  the 
very  indifferent  work  of  very  good  paint- 
ers. 
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Those  who  apppreciate  that  most  artistic 
illustrator,  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  have 
enjoyed  the  illustrations  seen  this  sum- 
mer in  the  Century  Magazine,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  originals  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Book  Shop  during  the 
past  month. 

These  are  shown  together  with  illustra- 
tions for  Kenneth  Grahame's  "Dream 
Days." 

We  had  thought  the  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Parrish  for  "the  Golden  Age,"  by  the 
same  author,  could  not,  as  illustrations,  be 
surpassed,  but  these  certainly  are  as  much 
more  excellent  in  treatment.  We  are 
accustomed  to  grow  despondent  when  the 
matter  of  illustration  is  mentioned — 
there  is  so  much,  too  much,  illustration 
done  now  which  does  not  in  the  least 
illustrate,  but  whenever  we  fall  to  gen- 
eralizing about  it,  and  remember  Mr. 
Parrish'scharminglittle  creature  in  "The 
Golden  Age,"  standing  looking  after  the 
older  girls  who  "make  me  walk  behind, 
co's  I'm  too  little  and  mustn't  hear,"  we 
take  hope  again  for  that  much  abused 
word  illustration. 

At  Durand  Ruel's  galleries  are  drawings 
in  crayon  and  pastel.  We  say  drawings 
advisedly ;  they  are  nothing  more  clever 
as  they  are,  though  the  pastels  are  called 
portraits.  Most  of  the  best  ones  are  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  most 
attractive  has  this  piquant  personality 
lent  itself  to  just  the  kind  of  treatment 
tor  which  Helleu  is  so  well  known.  The 
drawing  in  most  of  these  is  so  very  bad 
that   nothing  but  the  very  clever  hand- 


ling could  excuse  it.  In  the  same  gal- 
leries are  portraits  by  Adelaide  Cole 
Chase,  almost  flat  in  treatment  of  the 
portrait,  but  very  much  modelled  as  to 
draperies.  One  or  two  are  interesting, 
but  one  is  impatient  at  the  lack  of  serious 
motive  and  carelessness  of  drawing.  One, 
the  most  interesting,  we  can  remember, 
was  hung  several  years  ago  at  the  Society 
of  American  Painters,  and  then  gave 
much  promise,  which  in  these  later  por- 
traits has  not  been  fulfilled.  At  Knoed- 
ler's  are  pictures  by  Richard  Hall — por- 
traits of  well  known  figures  in  society — 
interesting  in  treatment,  as  so  many  of 
these  fashionable  portrait  painters  are  for 
a  few  clever  tricks — sleight  of  hand — 
almost. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  has  been 
getting  itself  into  hot  water,  and  is 
charged  with  the  crime  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement  of  the  summer  of 
the  Spanish  war — and  the  hope  of  being 
overlooked  in  their  scheme — to  sell  sev- 
eral of  the  pictures  they  thought  not 
worthy  the  wall  space.  Now  four  years 
Jater,  the  son  of  one  who  bequeathed 
some  of  these  works  of  art,  attacks  them 
in  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  paint- 
ings were  presented  on  terms  forming  a 
contract  since  broken.  This  is  a  serious 
charge,  of  course,  and  still  what  a  bless- 
ing if  it  makes  possible  a  clause  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  slipped  into  every 
contract  made  by  museums  when  accept- 
ing a  picture — that  the  picture  belongs 
to  the  museum  to  do  with  as  it  likes. 
Louise  C.  Chard. 
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Illustration  V   (refer  to  page  341 J 
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Illustration   VI    (refer  to  pape  .141) 
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Illuminated  pages  from   Marriage  Book 
(refer  to  page  373) 


Designed  by  Frederick  Eaton,  California 

Photographs  by  A.  S.  Williams 

From  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Minneapolis 
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Desiened  by   Mr.   J.   R.  Jarvie.  Chicago 
Photograph  by  A.  S.  Williams 
'rom  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Minneapolis 
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Specimens  of  Art  Glass   (refer  to  page  378) 


By  Alfred   H.  Freeman 


Heads  for  Spoons,  Hair  Combs  and  Brooches   (refer  to  page  379)  Designed  by  Frederik  Hegel 
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Silver  Cup  ;in<l   Bowls  (refer  to  page  379) 


Designed  by   Frederik  Hegel 
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Foreword 

A  T  the  present  season,  when  the  births  of  our  two  greatest 
/%        patriots,  Washington  and   Lincoln,  have  just  been  cele- 
/  '%     brated,  it  is  fitting  to  consider  with  more  than  usual 
M        IL  earnestness  the  means  of  furthering  our  national  progress. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  among  the  most  effectual  of 
these  means  are  art,  which  uplifts  and  inspires,  and  industry,  which 
blesses  equally  "him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes." 
The  Craftsman  for  the  current  month,  therefore,  presents  a  series 
of  articles  upon  American  artists  and  craftsmen  and  their  accom- 
plishments.    In  one  case,  the  paper  has  been  written  by  the  worker 
himself,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  ability,  influence  and 
integrity.     His  words  have  the  weight  which  experience  and  suc- 
cess alone  can  give. 

Again,  since  The  Craftsman  stands  pledged  to  the  support  of  art 
allied  to  labor,  it  is  intended  by  the  Editors  that  each  issue  shall 
contain  writings  upon  the  present  or  the  past  status  of  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  expressions  of  thought  devoted  to  plans  for  im- 
proving the  condition  and  increasing  the  pleasure  of  the  world's 

producers. 

Included  within  this  class  of  articles  is  the  elaborate  study  by  Ernest 
Crosby,  upon  the  artisan  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  which  was 
promised  for  the  present  number,  but  of  which  considerations  of 
space  have  deferred  the  appearance  until  the  April  issue.  In  its 
place  is  printed  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Jews  upon  manual 
training,  by  the  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Leiser,  who  will  be  remembered 
for  his  valuable  paper  upon  "The  Jew  as  a  Craftsman." 
The  following  and  April  number  of  the  magazine  will  contain  sev- 
eral most  interesting  studies  upon  landscape  gardening,  written  by 
men  of  position  in  their  profession,  and  accompanied  with  pleasing 
illustrations;  also,  a  comparison  between  two  standard  criticisms 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  William  Morris. 

For  May  it  is  purposed  to  provide  a  number  especially  interesting 
to  craftsmen  and  art-artisans,  by  offering  a  fully  illustrated  report 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  to  be  held  from  March  23  to 
April  4,  in  The  Craftsman  Building,  Syracuse:  at  which  time  an 
effort  will  be  made  adequately  to  represent  the  progress  which  has 
thus  far  been  made  in  all  "the  lesser  arts  of  life." 
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Trinity   Church,  Boston,  as  a  Monument  of 
American  Art     :     :     :     :     :    Irene  Sargent 

1  S  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  the  Puritan  city  of  America  pos- 
§^  sesses  what  must  always  rank  as  the  most  important 
JLa  monument  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  our  country;  since  the 
J^  ^  edifice  in  question  marks  a  new  era  in  our  national  de- 
velopment of  architecture  and  of  the  use  of  colored 
glass  as  a  decorative  agent.  As  is  not  infrequently  the  case  with 
epoch-making  works  of  art,  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  owes  its  being 
to  a  great,  temporary  misfortune,  and  a  large  share  of  its  beauty 
to  an  accidental  discovery.  This  statement,  seemingly  careless, 
can  be  justified  by  explanation.  The  great  Boston  fire  of  1872 
placed  an  extensive  and  valuable  area  of  the  city  under  an  absolute 
disability  of  long  duration.  Old  barriers  between  the  commercial 
and  the  residential  districts  fell,  and  the  compressed  business  life 
burst  forth  at  unexpected  points.  A  new  quarter  developed  on  the 
made  lands  to  the  southwest,  which  had  indeed  existed  before  the 
fire,  but  whose  final  character  was  assured  by  public  needs  and 
demands  arising  out  of  the  appalling  municipal  disaster.  Oppor- 
tunity which  had  been  denied  to  architects  by  the  tortuous  street 
lines,  the  steep  ascents  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  city,  were 
now  abundantly  offered  to  the  artist  who  should  arise  competent 
to  employ  the  means  at  hand.  The  man  did  not  fail  the  occasion, 
when  Richardson,  the  architect  of  thorough  training,  great 
strength,  originality  and  adaptability,  gave  the  plans  for  the  church 
which  was  to  renew  and  modify  the  building  art  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  genius  who  accepted  the  legacy  of  a 
long  past  age,  understood  the  modern  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put, 
successfully  allied  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  to  the 
features  borrowed  from  other  periods  of  art,  took  into  grave  con- 
sideration conditions  of  climate,  local  atmosphere  and  site:  thus 
producing  an  unique  structure,  showing  indeed  a  continuity  of 
tradition  and  acknowledging  its  source, — just  as  a  highly  developed 
language  keeps  in  memory  the  people  who  first  spoke  it — but,  at 
the  same  time,  displaying  creative  force  sufficient  to  provide  it  with 
a  long  existence.  The  Gallo-Romanesque  style,  as  treated  in 
Trinity  Church,  was  seen  to  fit  the  surroundings  into  which  it  had 
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been  introduced.  The  bold,  simple  outlines  of  the  Richardson 
structure  accentuated  the  flat  site  out  of  which  it  rose.  Its  masses, 
disposed  in  great  blocks  harmoniously  united,  must,  it  was  evident, 
preserve  their  striking  indivduality,  even  when  a  thickly  populated 
area  should  crowd  public  buildings  and  dwellings  closely  upon  it. 
Its  structural  material,  rich  in  color,  rough  in  texture,  and  made 
further  susceptible  by  the  character  of  cutting  to  accidents  of  light 
and  shade,  the  area  and  shape  of  the  roofs  which  offered  occasion 
for  the  use  of  a  covering  which  should  tell  against  the  clear  blue  of 
the  sea-atmosphere:  all  these  features  justified  their  existence  and 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  artist  and  to  the  layman  alike.  So, 
within  the  decade  following  the  building  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, the  round  low  arch,  the  heavy  column,  the  rough  stone  fabric 
of  the  Romanesque  rose  East,  mid-way  and  West  in  the  United 
States,  marking  its  character  upon  church,  town-hall,  corporation- 
building  and  home.  An  architectural  era,  known  as  the  "Rich- 
ardsonian,"  began,  which,  although  sometimes  expressing  itself 
awkwardly  and  inopportunely,  was  yet  a  period  of  great  artistic 
progress:  sweeping  away  like  a  flood,  the  trivial,  inorganic,  badly 
coordinated  style  which  had  preceded  it,  and  everywhere  rearing 
the  simple,  strong  and  striking  structure.  As  is  the  way  of  life  and 
of  art,  the  parent  of  the  "Richardsonian  Romanesque"  is  forgotten 
by  the  many,  and  its  degenerate  descendants, — for  such  there  are — 
are  often  criticised  for  defects  absent  in  the  great  original,  which  is 
an  imposing  pile,  satisfying  the  form-sense  by  its  treatment  of  line 
and  mass,  and  making  a  strong  appeal  to  the  color-sense,  as  is  re- 
quired from  every  successful  modern  work  of  art.  The  beginning 
of  an  era  is  indeed  marked  in  the  coordinated  stones  of  this  church, 
and  wherever  in  our  country  we  find  traces  of  the  crude,  bold 
Romanesque  giving  a  touch  of  strength  and  character  to  our  build- 
ings, whether  ecclesiastical,  secular  or  domestic,  whether  located 
on  sea-board  marsh  or  Mississippi  bluff,  we  recognize  the  influence 
of  Richardson.  Indirectly  to  him,  also,  we  must  attribute  that  ad- 
venturous spirit  in  architecture,  which,  as  one  of  its  happiest  efforts, 
produced  the  house  of  Louis  Tiffany,  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
Seventy-Second  Street,  New  York:  a  building  which  combines  and 
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harmonizes  in  a  remarkable  way  architectural  elements  chosen 
from  widely  different  styles  and  countries;  making  them  serve  the 
double  end  of  use  and  beauty,  and  perfectly  adapting  them  to  mod- 
ern and  new-world  conditions;  binding  together  into  one  organic 
structure  the  French  tourelle,  the  Italian  loggia  and  the  Hanseatic 
League  Town   roof.     Endlessly  extended   and  multiplied,   these 
elements  have  provided  popular  enjoyment  throughout  the  coun- 
try: the  tourelle  being  a  real  "coign  of  vantage"  over  the  crowded 
street,  since  it  joins  picturesqueness  with  economy  of  ground  space; 
the  roof  pierced  with  numerous  windows  serving  the  same  purpose 
as  the  tourelle,  although  under  different  conditions;  and  the  loggia 
increasing  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  city  residence,  while 
offering  possibilities  for    decorative  effects    obtainable  from    no 
other  treatment.     Between  the  house  thus  skilfully  produced  and 
the  Romanesque  church  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  the  great 
bishop  Brooks,  there  is  no  apparent  connection;  yet  save  for  the 
existence  of  the  church,  the  house  judged  by  Edmund  Gosse  to  be 
the  finest  domestic  structure  in  America  would  never  have  been 
built,  and  our  cities  and  towns  would  lack  much  of  that  pic- 
turesqueness which  is  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  sky-line,  and 
upon  architecture  showing  alternate  solid  and  pierced  spaces:  as, 
for  instance,  towers  with  open  arcades,  cloisters  and  porches  with 
heavy  semi-circular  or  depressed  arches,  and  structural  material 
not  too  highly  wrought  and  polished  to  resist  the  beautifying  influ- 
ences of  sunlight  and  shadow,  weather  and  time.     The  Roman- 
esque movement,  begun  at  the  opening  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  now  a  subject  of  historical  interest.     It  may 
be  considered  by  some  superficial  observers  as  a  lost  artistic  cause. 
But  the  architect  of  Trinity  built  for  future  generations  by  creating 
a  structure  imposing  and  individual  enough  to  rise  above  consider- 
ations of  style  and  to  become  a  type  in  itself.     He  gave  a  rightly 
directed  impetus  to  the  building  art  in  America :  lifting  it  and  send- 
ing it  out  into  untried  possiblites.     He  initiated  a  movement,  con- 
taining, as  we  now  see,  a  valuable  and  permanent  element.     He 
brought  into  prominence  a  type  of  architecture  which  offered  the 
largest  opportunities  to  decorative  artists  in  glass,  in  mosaic  work 
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and  in  mural  painting:  three  superb  mediums  of  expression,  in 
two  of  which  American  artists  now  bear  comparison  with  the 
highest  of  their  brothers  in  the  Old  World. 

In  Trinity  Church  the  sister  and  subsidiary  arts  found  their  pro- 
moter in  John  La  Farge,  whose  mural  paintings  and  decorative 
windows,  like  the  structure  itself,  mark  the  beginning  of  an  artistic 
epoch:  in  mural  painting  for  America,  in  decorative  glass  for  the 
world.  Through  the  agency  and  influence  of  this  single  man  this 
modern  place  of  worship  has  come  to  fulfil  certain  of  the  second- 
ary functions  which  were  performed  by  the  great  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  they  were  the  permanent  repositories  of  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts,  when  they 
were  open  schools,  educators  of  the  popular  taste,  sources  from 
which  the  imaginative  might  draw  lessons,  the  inventive  genius 
might  receive  aid  to  guide  him  in  his  experiments,  and  the  mature 
artist  could  gain  a  knowledge  of  principles  by  which  to  judge  his 
own  and  his  rivals'  work. 

With  the  first  decorations  placed  by  LaFarge  upon  the  walls  of 
Trinity,  began  an  epoch  of  mural  painting,  which,  although  not 
yet  terminated,  has  already  clearly  demonstrated  the  originality 
of  American  art  and  commanded  for  our  artists  world-wide  re- 
spect and  admiration.  The  work  of  LaFarge,  confided  to  the  care 
of  the  sanctuary,  has  suffered  no  injury  during  the  quarter  century 
since  it  was  executed,  while  the  nearly  contemporaneous  work  of 
Hunt  upon  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  has,  long  since, 
ceased  to  exist;  leaving  behind  no  record  save  such  as  exists  in  the 
aquarelles  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Within  the  com- 
paratively short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  building  of  Trin- 
ity, other  structures  have  arisen,  such  as  the  great  libraries  in  Bos- 
ton and  Washington,  and  the  Appellate  Court  in  New  York,  which 
are  even  better  adapted  than  the  church  for  the  display  of  mural 
decorations,  and  in  these  Sargent  and  Abbey,  Vedder,  Blashfield, 
Simmons  and  Low,  have  shown  qualities  which,  in  all  cases,  mark 
them  as  careful  students  of  the  old  and  supreme  masters,  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  met  the  artistic  requirements  of  their  times  as 

fully  as  did  the  great  Italians,  who  unfolded  the  history  of  man 
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from  his  creation  to  his  redemption,  or  who  recorded  municipal 
triumphs  upon  the  walls  of  chapel  or  palace.  Nor  would  it  seem 
that  the  American  genius  for  mural  painting  had,  as  yet,  arrived  at 
maturity.  It  is,  rather,  in  its  youth,  daring  and  tentative,  reaching 
out  for  remote  possibilities,  too  confident  of  its  power  to  heed  con- 
servative criticism,  or  to  fear  a  fall  into  grave  error.  At  all  events, 
it  understands  the  world  to  which  it  addresses  itself,  for  it  accepts 
color  as  one  of  the  most  imperative  needs  and  one  of  the  most  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  modern  life.  The  "Abbey  red,"  the  Sargent 
maze  of  color  stand  for  something  beyond  parts  of  carefully 
planned  artistic  schemes.  They  are  vibrant  with  life,  feeling  and 
passion.  They  speak  in  a  language  stronger  than  any  that  can  be 
composed  of  words  to  those  who  live  "the  strenuous  life."  But 
however  far  this  American  development  of  an  important  branch 
of  art  may  go,  its  beginnings  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  can  not  be 
ignored.  The  prophets,  "the  woman  of  Samaria,"  the  "Nicode- 
mus"  of  LaFarge  will  always  be  recognized  as  the  first  members 
of  a  great  series.  They  are  at  once  intrinsically  excellent  and  his- 
torically significant.  They  are  among  the  treasures  of  Trinity 
whose  value  can  not  be  appraised. 

But  important  as  are  in  this  church  the  mural  paintings  of  La- 
Farge, his  picture  windows  in  the  same  great  edifice  rank  far 
beyond  them;  marking,  as  they  do,  what  may  be  termed  the  open- 
ing of  the  American  Revolution  in  decorative  glass.  In  this  art 
or  artistic  craft,  the  first  telling  success  of  the  master  resulted  from 
a  discovery  made  by  him  in  1870.  By  this  means  he  learned  that 
the  white  substance  of  a  certain  imitation  porcelain,  when 
insufficiently  mixed  with  clay  and  coloring  matter,  produced  a 
curious  opalescent  quality,  semi-transparent  and  of  great  beauty. 
Applying  this  discovery  to  his  work,  he  composed  what  artists 
believe  to  be  the  most  perfect  color-material  ever  invented.  This 
he  did  by  crushing  under  heavy  rollers  sheets  of  opaline  glass  con- 
taining two  or  three  colors  imperfectly  mixed:  the  process  being 
so  conducted  as  to  intermingle  the  separate  sheets  and  colors.  This 
experiment  was  the  inception  of  the  American  idea  of  the  deco- 
rated window,  which  later  developed  into  a  thing  of  almost  over- 
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powering  beauty.  Owing  to  this  accidental  discovery  and  by 
means  of  this  simple  process,  glass  was  produced  in  such  variety  of 
color  and  with  so  many  gradations  and  modulations  in  shades  as  to 
include  almost  every  conceivable  combination  of  tints,  either  those 
which  melt  into  one  another,  or  those  which  form  sharp  contrasts. 
This  discovery  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  so  infinite  a 
gamut  of  color,  almost  entirely  removed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
painting.  He  could  reinforce  or  lighten  his  tones  by  "plating" 
with  darker,  the  same,  or  lighter  colored  glass.  He  used  the  lead 
line  to  emphasize  the  composition,  making  it,  according  to  his 
purpose,  the  "string"  or  narrow  line,  the  "flat"  or  wide  band,  or, 
again,  the  diminishing  line,  in  effect  like  the  strokes  of  a  brush. 
Even  the  flesh  parts  he  no  longer  entirely  rendered  by  the  use  of 
opaque  pigments.  These,  too,  he  "overplated:"  placing  the  more 
vigorous  accents  on  sheets  at  the  back  of  the  window,  and  painting 
the  more  delicate  flesh  tones  at  the  front.  In  this  device  lay  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  new  system,  for,  the  entire  subject, 
save  the  flesh  parts,  being  translucent,  it  was  essential  to  preserve 
the  same  quality  throughout  the  scheme,  and  by  such  means  was 
the  desired  result  secured. 

From  the  examination  of  these  processes  and  devices  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  American  efforts  in  the  making  of  decorative  windows 
were  largely  confined  to  extending  the  gamut  of  color  and  to  the 
production  of  glass  with  gem-like  qualities.  The  first  requisite 
was  obtained  through  the  aid  of  chemistry;  the  second  by  cutting 
or  chipping  the  glass  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  irregular,  faceted 
surface,  catching  the  wandering  rays  of  light  and  equaling  the  iri- 
descence and  brilliancy  of  old  Egyptian  and  Roman  glass,  which, 
up  to  that  moment,  had  found  no  rival  in  these  qualities.  Still 
another  device  was  employed  artificially  to  give  the  modern  sub- 
stance that  appearance  which  mediaeval  glass  has  naturally  ac- 
quired through  the  operation  of  time  and  the  stress  of  weather. 
Upon  the  latter  substance  dust,  moistened  by  rain  and  dampness, 
has  acted  along  the  lead-lines  as  a  corrosive  agent,  eating  the  glass 
thin  in  furrows,  and  leaving  it  midway  in  the  piece  of  its  original 
thickness.  To  this  chemical  action  is  due  a  varied  intensity  which 
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makes  one  of  its  greatest  charms  and  which,  analyzed  by  the  Amer- 
ican artist,  has  been  perfectly  imitated  by  him  in  his  effort  to  leave 
no  instrument  or  note  wanting  in  his  orchestra  of  color. 
Having  thus  provided  himself  with  a  color  material  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  his  command,  LaFarge  gave  to  Trinity  certain  master- 
pieces of  art  and  craftsmanship.  His  windows  placed  side  by  side 
with  others  produced  in  the  Old  World,  and  under  obedience  to 
tradition  and  precedent,  attract  the  most  careless  visitor  and  lead 
him  to  seek  the  source  of  their  appealing  beauty.  The  more  criti- 
cal observer  yields  equally  to  their  charm ;  finding  to  his  satisfaction 
that  they  do  not  appear  as  results  of  accident,  when  compared  with 
the  examples  here  offered  of  what  has  been  called  "deliberate  de- 
sign." 

The  English  critics  and  craftsmen  can  not  with  justice  include  La 
Farge  in  their  strictures  regarding    American    decorative    glass, 
since,  equally  with  Holiday,  our  own  artist,  notwithstanding  his 
love  for  color,  strenuous,  pure,  fresh,  rich,  insists  upon  the  coordi- 
nate importance  of  form.     He  does  not  misapprehend  the  medium 
in  which  he  works,  after  the  manner  of  those  painters  upon  glass 
whose  type  is  Sir  Joshua  and  for  whom  the  window  is  but  a  translu- 
cent canvas.     Few  figures  enter  into  the  compositions  of  La  Farge, 
and  they  are  drawn  with  sweeping  lines,  as  if  quickly  conceived, 
and  executed  at  the  moment  of  inspiration.     They  are  dramatic, 
yet  dignified  in  action,  suggesting  the  biblical  personages  of  early 
Italian   art,  which   are   themselves   reminiscent  of   classic   types. 
They  are  Giottesque  in  spirit,  without  modern  Pre-Raphaelite  af- 
fectation, and  possess  the  old  painter's  rapid  power  of  story  telling 
which  invigorates  the  correct  French  modeling.     The   drapery 
falls  in  heavy  folds,  conformably  to  the  treatment  of  the  first  Tus- 
can schools,  and  serving  a  double  purpose:  expressing  rest,  or  slow, 
easy  motion,  as  demanded  by  the  limitations  of  the  glass  picture ; 
also,  giving  direction  to  the  leadlines,  and  forming  a  close  union 
between  the  actual  support  and  the  linear  composition.     The  dec- 
orative, as  distinguished  from  the  pictorial  treatment,  is  carried 
into  the  landscape,  which  is  a  mere  suggestion,  and  into  the  acces- 
sories which  are  thoroughly  conventionalized.     Altogether,  it  will 
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appear  upon  careful  study  of  the  subject,  that  La  Farge,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  new  departure  in  art,  is  sane,  if  not  conservative;  a  re- 
specter of  the  best  traditions,  even  though  he  be  an  inventor  and 
innovator.  Indeed,  he  would  be  best  described  as  a  developer, 
since  he  himself  has  acknowledged  that  all  elements  of  the  modern 
decorative  treatment  of  glass  are  found  in  the  painted  windows  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  although  they  there  exist  "in  archaic  form." 
La  Farge,  a  fervent  admirer  and  subtle  student  of  both  Venetian 
and  Japanese  color,  an  experimenter  in  chemical  compounds  and 
technical  devices,  successful  far  beyond  the  usual,  has  not  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  astray  by  his  qualities  as  a  colorist.  He  in  no 
wise  resembles  Hans  Makart,  the  Viennese  painter  of  gorgeous 
pageants,  who,  enamored  of  his  own  artistic  qualities,  like  Nar- 
cissus of  his  own  beauty,  wasted  away  and  died,  because  of  "the 
pigments  which  besieged  his  brain."  Contrary  to  this  tendency  to 
exaggerate  and  degenerate,  La  Farge  has  shown  the  ability  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  set  by  the  old  artist-craftsmen,  and  equally  to 
employ  the  latest  advances  in  science.  But  always  he  has  con- 
trolled his  own  temperament  and  qualities,  never  yielding  to  the 
vagaries  of  passing  "fashions  in  art,"  or  to  the  caprices  of  clients. 
He  is,  in  his  work,  "without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
His  windows  in  Trinity,  compared  with  those  contained  in  the 
same  edifice  which  follow  tradition  and  represent  certain  schools, 
are  most  interesting  and  instructive  if  considered  singly.  Like 
Richardson's  exterior,  they  form  in  themselves  a  study  and  com- 
mentary upon  an  all-important  period  of  American  art. 
Upon  entering  the  church,  one  finds  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of 
half-gloom,  even  if  the  day  be  clear  and  bright.  The  presence  of 
masses  of  carven  walnut  darken  greatly  the  interior,  which  receives 
its  principal  illumination  from  the  dome  at  the  intersection  of  nave 
and  transept,  and  its  secondary  light  from  brilliantly  colored  win- 
dows piercing,  at  short  intervals,  the  walls  tinted  in  soft  Pompeiian 
red.  The  semi-circular  apse  glows  with  glass  of  gem-like  bril- 
liancy, figured  with  scenes  depicting  the  life  of  the  Christ.  These 
windows,  twelve  in  number,  are  narrow,  and  terminate  in  semi- 
circles conformably  to  the  round  arch  of  the  Romanesque  style. 
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They  show  only  the  traditional  reds,  blues  and  greens:  those  sharp- 
ly defined  colors  which,  taken  together,  form  what  has  been  termed 
by  a  recent  writer,  the  Gregorian  chant  of  color,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Wagnerian  orchestra  of  subtle,  elusive  shades  set  into  vibration 
and  music  by  La  Farge. 

To  the  right  of  the  chancel  and  beneath  a  Byzantine  gallery,  ap- 
pears the  small  but  famous  window  by  Burne-Jones,  having  for  its 
subject  the  collection  of  treasure  for  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple,  and  which  is  replete  with  sentimental  interest  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Trinity  parish;  since  it  is  a  memorial  to  the  devoted  vestry- 
man who  saved  the  records  of  the  church  from  the  great  fire  of 
1872.  In  this  work  are  found  the  elements  of  what  may  be  called 
the  glass  revival:  an  event  which  was  due  to  the  same  Pre-Raph- 
aelite influence  that  gave  new  force  to  all  the  arts  and  crafts  during 
the  active  period  of  William  Morris  and  his  friends.  The  work  is 
plainly  of  a  transition  period.  The  gamut  of  tones  is  not  largely 
increased  from  the  one  which  did  service  in  the  olden  times,  but 
the  colors  are  differently  distributed.  The  composition  is  a 
crowded  one,  details  are  rendered  literally,  a  sense  of  proportion  is 
lacking  in  the  scene,  and  there  are  many  characteristics  of  the  glass 
picture  as  distinguished  from  the  glass  window.  Considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  color, — that  first  requisite  of  a  decorative  win- 
dow,— it  is  even  less  enamel-like  and  translucent  in  effect  than  the 
same  artist's  picture  in  oils  of  "King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar 
Maid,"  now  hung  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 
High  in  the  walls  of  the  right  transept  of  Trinity,  the  Oudinot 
windows  represent  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  the  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  time  honored  types  and  symbols 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Their  insipid  classicism,  their  white  and 
yellow  tones  sound  a  discordant  note  to  the  masses  of  deep  emerald 
green  and  the  ingenuous  small-scale  figure-drawing  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  windows  of  the  opposite  transept,  which  portray  three 
other  great  biblical  events :  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Along  the  right  wall,  the  lower  row  of  windows  forms  a  series  of 
the  Parables,  executed  by  Henry  Holiday,  the  modern  English 
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classicist  in  the  treatment  of  decorative  glass,  and  an  able  writer 
upon  his  artistic  craft.  These  subjects  show  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  medium  employed:  containing  few  figures  in  vigorous,  re- 
strained action,  drawn  upon  simple  backgrounds  which  recall  the 
rich  browns  and  dull,  soothing  greens  of  English  landscapes. 
All  these  subjects,  French  and  English  as  well,  are,  in  varying  de- 
grees, picture  windows.  And  so  considered,  they  prepare  the 
means  for  judging  La  Farge's  "Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple,"  seen  high  up  in  the  same  wall,  but  toward  the  rear  of  the 
church.  For  this  window  sentiment  suggested  the  subject,  since 
the  fair  woman  to  whom  it  stands  as  a  memorial  resembled  the 
Virgin  of  Titian.  It  remained  for  a  subtle  and  exquisite  art  to 
translate  into  glass  portions  of  the  Venetian  masterpiece  and  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  portions  of  the  picture  which  were 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  both  artist  and  client.  The  material 
produced  by  La  Farge  duplicated  and  even  surpassed  the  palette 
of  Titian.  The  problem  was  to  apprehend  and  perfectly  to  restore 
the  original  color  scheme,  without  which  the  modern  rendering 
would  be  ineffective,  lifeless,  full  of  the  faults  of  the  ordinary  copy. 
Those  canvases  of  Titian,  of  which  "The  Presentation"  is  a  type, 
contain  masses  of  crimson  and  of  blue  which  always  bear  to  each 
other  a  certain  proportion  in  quantity,  a  certain  relation  in  place. 
They  are  harmonized  with  each  other  and  formed  into  a  compli- 
cated scheme  by  means  of  warm  whites,  creams,  soft  pinks  and 
browns,  the  latter  ranging  from  light  chocolate  to  the  dark  rich 
tone  of  weathered  oak.  In  the  part  of  the  picture  to  be  retained  in 
its  translation  into  glass,  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  furnished  the  blue, 
which,  in  the  translucent  medium,  seems  as  if  it  were  mixed  with 
light,  and  tremulous,  and  is  of  that  intense  hue  found  in  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  crimson  had  to  be  supplied.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  glass  as  the  drapery  of  a  musician  who  sits  at  the  base 
of  a  sarcophagus,  and  leans  mourning  over  his  lute.  Beside  giving 
the  necessary  color  element,  this  figure  has  most  attractive  qualities 
of  design  and  fitness.  It  is  a  bit  of  Venetian  art,  recalling  the  boy 
musicians  of  Carpaccio.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  clever,  artistic 
device.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  work,  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
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ceived  by  the  same  brain  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chief  figure 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  temple.  Furthermore,  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  satisfying  and  delightful  in  that  no  archaism  or  manner- 
ism thrusts  itself  upon  the  spectator,  who,  thrilled  by  the  gem-like 
quality  of  the  glass,  yields  to  the  exquisite  sensation  caused  by  the 
intricate  harmony  of  ruby,  sapphire,  and  all  their  attendant  colors 
and  shades,  supporting  and  contrasting.  Such  effect  proves  that 
the  window  meets  the  requisites  and  does  not  exceed  the  limitations 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  executed:  in  a  word,  that  it  is  decora- 
tive rather  than  pictorial.  At  all  events,  for  one  who  has  drunk  in 
its  loveliness,  it  is  a  thing  too  fair  to  be  subjected  to  artistic  dis- 
pute, and  it  remains  in  the  memory  like  a  musical  phrase.  Never- 
theless, this  one  among  the  several  La  Farge  windows  in  Trinity 
is,  perhaps,  least  characteristic  of  the  inventor  and  developer,  and 
least  appropriate  to  mark  the  new  departure. 
The  role  of  an  epoch-making  work  of  art  is  borne  equally  well  by 
the  window  in  the  organ  tribune,  piercing  the  west  fagade,  and  by 
another  next  beyond  it  in  the  same  wall.  The  first  mentioned  is 
the  one  so  widely  noted  for  its  beauty  of  coloring:  containing  the 
figure  of  the  Christ  projected  against  a  background  of  that  intense 
blue  which  yet  has  an  undertone  of  green,  and  was  the  favorite  of 
Morris  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Patient  chemical  experiments 
involving  a  great  number  of  substances  (to  be  accurate:  no  less 
than  seventeen)  produced  the  material  out  of  which  arose  a  design 
distinguished  for  restraint,  repose  and  dignity.  And  no  foreign 
critic  has  reason  to  judge  harshly  a  decorative  window  so  faithful 
to  the  best  traditions  of  art  and  craftsmanship.  It  is  no  result  of 
"accident  versus  deliberate  design." 

The  other  window  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has  for  its 
subject  the  "Revelation."  It,  perhaps,  affords  the  widest  range  for 
the  colorist,  of  any  religious  subject  that  might  be  chosen,  and  no 
possibility  has  been  neglected  in  the  execution.  The  opaline  glass 
so  closely  connected  with  the  name  of  La  Farge  here  appears  as  his 
sign  manual,  pouring  its  lambent  flame  through  "the  gates  of  pearl" 
and  the  wings  of  "the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse."  Great  jewels  in 
rich  colors  burn  in  the  breastplate  of  "the  bride  adorned  for  her 
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husband,"  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  substance  has  been  further 
increased  by  the  device  of  breaking  the  thick  glass  irregularly  with 
a  hammer,  so  that  their  fractured  edges  may  catch  and  play  with 
the  light  in  its  passage.  The  window,  at  bright  noonday,  is  too 
enchanting  to  permit  calm  judgment,  but  when  coldly  analyzed,  it 
proves  that  American  decorative  glass  is  a  direct  advance  upon 
previous  material  and  craftsmanship  devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 
It  plays  also  no  insignificant  part  in  the  enrichment  of  an  edifice 
which  deserves  to  be  cherished  among  the  greatest  historical  mon- 
uments of  our  country.  The  names  of  Richardson  and  La  Farge 
should  be  honored  as  those  of  patriots,  since  art  is  an  integral  part 
of  national  life. 
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THE  craving  for  variety  and  novelty  is  a  powerful  impulse 
of  the  human  mind  and  makes  itself  especially  apparent 
in  the  appreciation  of  works  of  art.  "The  greatest  work 
ceases  to  please  after  a  time  and  temporary  fashion  may 
occasionally  lord  it  over  the  perennial  in  taste." 
This  is  true  of  glass  painting  as  well  as  other  forms  of  art  expression 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  explains  the  variety  of  styles  which  we 
possess.  There  are  few,  if  any,  existing  examples  of  early  glass 
painting  and  we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  written  records  for  our 
information.  Our  supposition  must  be,  in  spite  of  many  grandil- 
oquent descriptions,  that  in  general  character,  painting  on  glass 
resembled  the  work  in  ornament  and  figure  contemporaneously 
executed  in  other  mediums.  Thus,  though  our  records  speak  of 
the  glass  windows  of  early  basilicas,  though  we  learn  that  the  glass 
of  the  fifth,  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  was  considered  of  great 
importance  and  most  beautiful,  we  are  forced  by  comparison  with 
the  work  in  other  lines  of  art  expression  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
which  was  then  produced  would  now  be  regarded  as  archaic. 
The  art  of  the  glass  painter  was  at  first  that  of  the  glazier,  and  the 
brush  was  used  but  to  supplement  the  line  existing  in  the  lead.  No 
one  questions  the  antiquity  of  glass,  but,  unfortunately,  so  few 
trustworthy  examples  exist  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  speak  with 
authority  of  its  quality.  It  is  not  until  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh 
century  that  we  find  fragments  sufficiently  well  authenticated  to  be 
accepted,  without  dispute,  as  still  existing  in  their  original  condi- 
tion. Many  examples  have  been  so  mutilated  in  their  restoration 
as  to  make  them  valueless  as  bases  upon  which  to  found  a  theory; 
but  such  early  specimens  as  do  exist,  simply  confirm  the  theory 
already  stated:  that  art  expression  in  the  glass  of  these  periods 
adopted  the  same  methods  that  were  used  in  other  mediums. 
The  glass  painter  of  this  day  relied  more  upon  the  selections  of  his 
glass  and  upon  juxtaposition  of  color  for  his  effects  than  upon  his 
brush.  Careful  study  of  the  leadline  and  the  armature  were  his 
main  reliance.  His  other  work  was  but  an  added  incident,  consid- 
ered of  minor  importance.  Black  and  white  painting  was  of  little 
value  in  his  mind.     He  was  a  colorist,  pure  and  simple,  and  seemed 
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to  regret  the  necessity  of  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  his  glass  by 
the  enforced  use  of  pigment. 

As  we  follow  the  history  of  glass  painting  from  the  earliest  remain- 
ing examples  to  the  most  recent,  we  find  the  same  cycle  of  changes 
that  exists  in  all  other  arts.  We  find  also  that  the  most  careful  re- 
search brings  us  back  to  the  conception  of  the  beginning,  and  that 
we  feel  to-day  the  same  desire  to  paint  on  colored  glass  with  a  use 
of  pigment  as  restricted  as  possible. 

The  work  of  the  twelfth  century  undoubtedly  drew  its  inspiration 
from  the  Byzantine  school  and  founded  itself  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  work  of  the  Mosaicists.  In  fact,  the  early  glass  workers 
at  Chartres  came  from  Italy  and  transcribed  in  glass  the  designs 
and  traditions  which  they  had  employed  in  mosaic  itself.  So  that 
the  window  glass  simply  became  but  an  addition  to  the  wall  ex- 
pression as  it  had  developed  up  to  that  day. 

The  beauty  of  the  glass  work  at  this  time  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  incidental  crudeness  of  the  manufacture  of  the  glass  itself. 
The  limitations  of  the  material,  controlled,  in  a  measure,  the  de- 
sign; and  the  roughness  of  the  glass  surface  gave  a  broken  and 
diffused  light,  the  loss  of  which,  in  the  later  perfection  of  glass 
manufacture,  has  not  been  recovered  to  this  day.  The  necessity  of 
supporting  these  minute  particles  of  color  developed  the  armature, 
so  beautiful  in  early  glass  and  so  necessary  to  the  style  of  this 
period. 

Time  also  was  a  factor  in  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Anyone  gazing 
at  the  remarkable  examples  of  the  later  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth 
century  glass  must  realize  that  they  were  labors  of  love,  unham- 
pered by  lack  of  time  or  the  desire  for  hasty  completion  which  came 
at  a  later  date. 

The  discussion  will  probably  never  end  as  to  whether  much  of  the 
beauty  of  this  glass  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  limitations  set  to 
the  painter  by  his  material.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  with 
the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  material,  there 
began  a  certain  decadence  in  the  art  of  glass  painting.  As  the 
sheets  of  glass  became  larger,  the  brush  assumed  a  more  important 
role  and  the  painter  was  tempted  to  strive  for  effects,  which,  under 
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earlier  restrictions,  he  would  not  have  attempted.  The  earlier 
work  at  Chartres,  a  few  beautiful  examples  still  remaining  at 
Canterbury,  and  even  the  questionable  restorations  of  glass  at  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  glory  of  the  glass 
painter's  work  at  that  period.  The  glass  painter's  art  was  felt  not 
only  in  the  public  building,  but  in  the  private  palace;  and  civic 
work  of  no  mean  importance  was  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century. 

The  wars  which  swept  over  Europe  arrested,  for  the  time,  art  ex- 
pression, and  with  other  arts,  that  of  glass  remained  dormant.  It 
was  not  until  political  conditions  readjusted  themselves  that  the 
fourteenth  century  work  of  importance  commenced  to  make  itself 
felt.  Then  a  marked  change  is  noted.  The  need  for  economy  was 
felt.  Larger  pieces  of  glass  were  employed ;  the  scale  of  the  figure, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  larger.  Heads  were  painted  upon  single 
pieces  of  glass.  Canopies  and  architectural  subterfuges  were  in- 
troduced to  increase  the  area  of  ornamentation  and  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  more  difficult  work.  Thus,  by  the  so-called  accidental 
discovery  of  the  yellow  stain,  white  glass  assumed  an  importance 
so  great  as  even  to  create  a  style.  Most  of  the  frames  and  can- 
opies were  cut  in  various  tones  of  white  glass,  the  architectural 
detail  suggested  with  the  brush,  and  quality  added  by  the  use  of  the 
yellow  stain.  These  effects,  beautiful  in  themselves  and  econom- 
ical in  execution,  were  soon  used  to  excess,  and  the  early  jewel-like 
quality  of  the  mosaic  colors  disappeared.  The  glass  painters  strove 
for  a  technical  deftness  in  execution  and  sought  by  ingenuity  to 
obviate  laborious  and  expensive  effort.  Thus  were  produced  the 
"verres  doubles"  which,  starting  with  sheets  of  white  glass,  were 
flashed  with  thin  films  of  other  colors.  Sometimes  one  flashing 
was  used;  sometimes  different  colors  were  superimposed.  The 
thin  films  of  colored  glass  were  cut  away  by  the  painter,  either  by 
the  use  of  acids  or  instruments,  thus  giving  in  one  large  piece  of 
glass,  great  richness  of  detail,  with  a  certain  variety  of  color  never 
before  obtained.  To  this  was  added  the  yellow  stain  on  such  por- 
tions of  the  white  glass  as  had  been  left  bare  by  the  acid,  and  an- 
other element  of  richness  supplied.     The  painter  thus  had  among 
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his  other  resources,  the  possibility  of  producing  the  richest  brocade 
and  tapestry  effects;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  were  used 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Thus  the  "verre  doable,"  discovered  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  reached  a  perfection  of  manip- 
ulation in  the  fifteenth,  unrivaled  in  any  subsequent  period. 
Each  step  of  the  painter's  development  had  led  him  from  archaic 
ideals  of  his  early  predecessors  to  a  closer  imitation  of  the  work  of 
the  easel  painter;  and  with  this  departure  came  the  added  danger 
of  the  use  of  pupils  and  the  confusion  of  the  school.  A  craft  can 
only  be  vigorous  and  worthy  of  the  name  as  long  as  it  is  satisfied 
with  its  legitimate  means  of  expression.  In  the  early  days  of  glass, 
one  worker  was  responsible  for  the  entire  window.  He  made  the 
original  drawings,  was  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the  color, 
and  with  his  own  hand  painted  the  final  details.  This  method, 
criticise  it  as  you  will,  produced  a  result  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  later  schools,  when  the  master  with  a  series  of  skil- 
ful pupils,  produced  possibly  greater  quantities  of  work,  but  never 
a  work  possessing  that  essential  individuality  so  markedly  charac- 
teristic of  the  earlier  glass. 

While  this  development  was  momentarily  interrupted  by  the  deca- 
dence of  Gothic  architecture,  and  while  all  crafts  were  affected  by 
these  disorganizing  influences,  still,  later  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  conditions  were  favorable  and  glass  was  produced  in  quanti- 
ties, the  system  of  the  school  predominated.  Historians  tell  us  that 
the  sixteenth  century  presented  specimens  of  glass  painting  unex- 
celled and  never  to  be  equaled,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  work 
extant  of  this  period  almost  leads  us  to  accept  their  assertion. 
Every  resource  of  the  craft  has  been  employed — painting  could  not 
be  more  skilful — yellow  stain  is  used  in  all  its  glory — etching, 
"verre  double,"  and  all  the  intricacies  of  the  glass  worker's  art  are 
therein  contained.  The  drawing  is  above  criticism,  and  the  effect 
of  the  completed  work  magnificent  in  every  way.  Many  men  of 
great  ability  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  and  the  results  well 
justified  their  devotion.  The  works  at  Montmorency,  Saint  Ma- 
clou  and  Saint  Patrice,  are  a  few  of  the  many  examples  which  adorn 
this  period. 
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The  seventeenth  century  produced  that  phase  of  the  glass  worker's 
art  best  known  by  its  Swiss  examples.  In  this,  while  the  scale  was 
small,  and  possibly  the  glass  large,  the  painting  was  of  a  perfection 
of  detail  impossible  to  excel.  A  development  rarely  begins  or  ends 
suddenly.  The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth,  practically  saw  the  disappearance  of  the 
glass  worker's  art  as  a  craft.  Some  credit  this  to  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  enamel  glass  painting;  others,  to  the  influence  of  the 
times.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was  disastrous.  Less 
and  less  dependence  was  placed  upon  the  glass  as  a  material,  and 
more  reliance  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  painter,  until  we  have  in 
the  so-called  celebrated  window  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  nothing 
but  broad  sheets  of  window  glass  with  the  design  of  the  artist 
thereon.  They  have  ceased  to  retain  any  of  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  glass  worker's  art — they  might  as  well  be  depicted  in 
any  other  medium  or  on  any  other  surface. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  modern  glass  work  has  been  chaotic.  A 
glance  over  the  schools  of  Europe  will  show  them  seriously  at- 
tempting to  produce  thirteenth  century  windows  and  fourteenth 
century  windows,  and  priding  themselves  upon  their  literalness  in 
interpretation.  Needless  to  say,  under  such  a  system,  nothing  good 
could  be  produced.  The  work  of  France  of  this  period  hardly 
merits  notice.  The  work  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  though  better, 
and  relieved  in  a  measure  by  love  for  heraldry,  never  approaches 
the  importance  of  a  school.  The  same  criticism  might  be  made  of 
German  glass  painting.  It  remained  for  the  English  to  sound  the 
note  which  started  the  glass  revival,  so  much  needed  and  productive 
of  such  far-reaching  results.  At  the  time  of  the  great  International 
Exposition  of  '51,  the  English  glass  workers  were  still  striving  to 
create  windows  on  the  lines  of  preceding  centuries,  but  the  impetus 
given  by  the  Exposition  was  felt  by  all  crafts,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  that  of  glass  painting. 

While  the  studios  of  the  Powell  Brothers,  Clayton  and  Bell,  Hard- 
man  and  others,  adhered  to  traditional  precedent,  the  schools 
founded  and  influenced  by  Morris  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  made 
innovations  which  were  soon  to  influence  all  glass  expression.     The 
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earnest  study  of  early  work  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  called 
attention  to  those  beautiful  examples  still  extant  of  the  early  art  of 
the  glass  worker  and  through  the  enthusiasm  of  Morris,  artists  of 
eminent  ability,  such  as  Burne-Jones,  Walter  Crane,  Holiday, 
Richmond,  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  many  others,  were  induced  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  method  of  expression.  Recent  precedent  was 
thrown  aside  and  ancient  examples  carefully  studied  and  collated. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  modern  glass  work  of  England  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  that  have  been  produced  in  Europe.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  greatest  master  was  Burne-Jones,  and  we 
find  in  some  of  his  windows  a  frank  use  of  the  line  in  painting 
which  for  centuries  had  been  discarded  for  the  matte  and  stipple. 
We  find  also  a  greater  reliance  upon  the  color  of  the  glass,  until  in 
some  of  his  later  windows  many  portions  were  left  untouched  by 
the  brush.  This  characteristic,  while  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the 
work  of  Walter  Crane  and  Henry  Holiday,  is  still  sufficiently 
marked  to  make  their  work  distinctive,  as  compared  with  that  of 
their  contemporaries  who  followed  ancient  traditions.  In  some  of 
Holiday's  windows,  we  find  him  so  insistent  upon  the  color  effect  as 
to  use  the  device  of  doubling  the  glass  or  overplating;  and  in  the 
recent  windows  of  Richmond,  executed  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  we  find  the  painted  line  discarded,  and  the  clerestory  win- 
dows dependent  for  their  effect  upon  the  selection  of  the  colors  and 
the  use  of  the  lead.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  superiority  of  English 
glass  recognized  on  the  Continent  that  we  find  in  the  Museum  in 
Amsterdam,  a  most  important  series  of  windows  of  English  execu- 
tion, in  the  great  corridor;  and  in  France  we  can  trace,  in  the  work 
of  Merson  and  Oudinot,  a  careful  study  of  this  recent  English 
school  and  a  tendency  to  modern  methods;  while  in  Germany,  the 
best  of  the  so-called  Munich  windows  are  made  exclusively  of 
English  glass,  with  (as  far  as  is  possible  for  the  Teutonic  mind)  an 
exact  imitation  of  their  methods  of  execution. 
But  in  spite  of  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  these  able  English 
artists  of  the  necessity  of  change  in  their  method  of  glass  expression, 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  close  to  the  precedents  of 
ancient  times  and  too  fully  surrounded  by  examples  of  past  work, 
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the  greatest  development  of  modern  glass  has  not  been  achieved  by 
them.  Attribute  it  to  accident,  if  you  will,  or  to  forethought,  if 
you  prefer, — it  is  an  uncontested  fact  that  the  American  School  of 
Glass  more  closely  reproduces  the  beauty  of  the  early  work,  with 
the  addition  of  a  richness  of  material  never  before  seen  since  glass 
had  its  beginning. 

The  early  windows  in  this  country  were  imported,  as  were  the  other 
forms  of  art  expression,  and  are  of  Munich  manufacture.  Later 
came  a  number  of  fairly  good  English  examples,  but  none  was 
satisfactory  to  the  American  taste.  It  remained  for  Mr.  John  La 
Farge,  and  the  school  of  artists  who  have  followed  him  and  prof- 
ited by  his  experience,  to  develop  a  style  which  has  caused  world 
wide  comment,  and  which  not  only  reproduces  the  charm  of  the 
early  mosaic  work,  but  adds  the  quality  of  expression  of  the  more 
modern  painter.  Mr.  La  Farge,  while  a  careful  student  of  the 
early  work,  has  refrained  from  imitating  it.  While  availing  him- 
self of  every  resource  of  his  material,  he  has  refused  to  be  bound 
by  any  of  its  eccentricities.  While  sensible  of  all  the  beauty  that 
can  be  attributed  to  modern  design  and  modern  painting,  he  has 
had  sufficient  self-restraint,  never  to  attempt  in  glass  those  pictorial 
effects  better  adapted  to  easel  painting.  His  colors  are  plated  and 
overplated.  His  leadings  are  studied  with  the  greatest  care.  He 
is  a  glass  painter  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  without  the  use 
of  paint,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  depict  the  details  of  the 
flesh.  Where  lines  are  needed,  leads  are  employed ;  where  shadows 
are  wanted,  overplating  is  introduced;  and  the  window  complete 
produces  a  result  which  combines  all  the  charm  of  the  early  work 
with  what  is  best  in  the  modern. 

While  we  may  be  taken  to  task  for  speaking  of  American  glass 
under  the  head  of  "painted  glass,"  still  the  window  is  but  the  color 
held  in  suspension,  and  is  the  finest  expression  of  the  painter's  art 
that  the  world  has  as  yet  seen.  A  decorative  window  is  but  a 
mosaic  of  translucent  material ;  it  matters  not  whether  the  effect  be 
modified,  as  in  the  early  work,  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the  line 
applied  by  the  brush,  or  in  the  later  work  by  a  judicious  handling 
of  the  lead — the  result  is  the  same  and  must  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  painter. 
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The  technique  of  painting  on  glass,  while  difficult  to  master,  is  so 
simple  in  its  method  of  procedure  as  hardly  to  need  explanation. 
But  few  methods  are  employed  and  it  is  astounding  to  think  that  so 
many  centuries  have  passed  with  so  little  modification  of  them. 
The  glass  painter  traces  his  work  with  water  as  a  medium,  and 
then  reinforces  it  by  the  use  of  color  mixed  with  oil,  or  vice  versa, 
first  draws  with  oil  color  and  then  superimposes  the  finishing 
touches  in  water.  These  are  fired  and  the  process  repeated  if  so 
desired.  This  simple  method  was  modified  by  what  is  technically 
called  the  use  of  the  matte,  in  simpler  language,  a  tone  of  color 
laid  over  the  piece  of  glass  to  be  painted;  and  such  portion  of  color 
rubbed  away  with  a  stiff  brush  as  may  be  desired  by  the  artist.  This 
process  was  varied  by  scratching  through  the  matte  with  a  needle 
or  any  blunt  instrument.  The  stipple  was  used  at  later  periods. 
These  simple  methods,  with  the  addition  of  the  yellow  stain,  etch- 
ing, flashed  glasses,  and  the  use  of  enamel  color,  practically  com- 
prise the  technical  resources  at  the  disposition  of  the  painter. 
The  American  method  of  using  glass  restored,  inevitably  but  un- 
consciously, the  early  conditions  of  work.  We  have  noted  that  in 
the  early  days  the  artist  was  in  touch  with  his  work  from  the  first 
creation  of  the  design  to  the  final  completion  of  the  work  itself. 
So,  in  the  American  school,  the  importance  of  the  lead  and  the 
selection  of  color  practically  eliminated  the  great  schools  of  ap- 
prentices, which  by  natural  development,  became  what  may  be 
truthfully  termed,  "glass  factories,"  and  restored  that  individuality 
so  essential  to  the  production  of  any  successful  work  of  art. 
The  glass  painter  of  to-day  must  not  only  be  the  creator  of  the 
design  and  the  cartoon,  but  must  carefully  place  his  leads  and  be 
responsible  for  the  final  selection  of  color. 

We  are  told  that  the  artist  should  be  satisfied  with  the  language  of 
form  and  color  and  that  the  subject  is  of  minor  importance.  If 
this  is  true,  the  American  artist  has  achieved  success,  but  is  not  the 
subject,  and  its  selection,  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  any 
work  of  art?  Is  not  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  and  the  thought,  to  be 
regarded  as  of  importance?  And  is  it  not  necessary  that,  with  the 
perfection  of  the  technical  details  and  the  mastery  of  craftsman- 
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ship,  the  delineation  of  the  subject  should  be  an  important  factor? 
Should  not  the  art  of  the  window  supplement  the  spoken  word  and 
in  a  universal  language,  keep  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the 
observer,  through  his  appreciation  of  form  and  color,  the  lesson 
to  be  taught? 

Illustration  I :     West  window,  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford.     Design  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  subject:  The  Theological  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

Illustration  II:     Painted  window  (twelfth  century),  from  the  cathedral  of 
Le  Mans,  France. 

Illustration  III :     Example  of  heraldic  treatment  of  decorative  window  by 
mediaeval  Belgian  artists:     Church  of  Saint  Jacques,  Liege. 

Illustration  IV :     Modern  English  window  by  Henry  Holiday. 

Illustration  V:     Modern  English  window  by  Henry  Holiday:     St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  Westminster. 

Illustration  VI :     Modern  English  window  by  Henry  Holiday. 

Illustration  VII :     Window  after  design  by  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones ;  sub- 
ject:    David  and  Solomon;  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

Illustration  VIII :     Lower  part  of  window  shown  in  Illustration  V. 
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THE  title  suggested  for  this  article  was  "Stained  Glass," 
which  I  have  ventured  to  change  into  "Decorated  Win- 
dows," for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
art  we  are  considering  is  that  of  embellishing  windows 
so  that  they  may  decorate  the  open  wall  spaces  of  a  building;  and, 
to  this  extent,  the  art  is  subject  to  many  of  the  laws  or  principles 
that  govern  the  art  of  mural  decoration  in  paint.  Secondly,  the 
term  "stained,"  as  applied  to  the  glass  used  in  windows,  is  a  mis- 
nomer; though  there  is  one  important  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  use  of  "stained  glass;"  for, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  discovered  that  if 
glass  were  coated  with  a  solution  of  silver  and  then  refired,  it 
would  become  stained  with  a  hue  varying  from  pale  lemon  to 
orange.  This  is  technically  known  as  "the  yellow  stain,"  which 
was  used  very  freely  in  the  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With 
this  exception  the  glass  used  by  window-decorators  is  either  "pot- 
metal"  or  "painted"  glass. 

The  former  is  so  called  because  the  color  is  introduced  into  the 
glass  while  it  is  still  in  the  melting  pot.  On  the  other  hand,  metal- 
lic colors  which  have  some  affinity  with  glass,  or  which  have  been 
ground  up  with  powdered  glass,  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  glass,  which  is  then  heated  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  melt- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  metallic  pigments  do  melt  and  become  fused 
with  the  glass.  So  the  generic  difference  between  "pot-metal"  and 
"painted"  glass  is:  that  in  the  one  case,  the  color  is  in  the  glass,  and 
in  the  other  case  it  is  on  it,  and  more  or  less  interferes  with  the 
translucency  of  the  material.  This  quality  was  still  further  im- 
paired in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  use  of  enamel  colors,  which 
are  practically  opaque. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  materials,  let  us  clearly  recognize 
that  what  we  are  considering  is  the  decoration  of  an  open  archi- 
tectural space  with  glass.  Glass  is  the  material;  and  it  is  the 
qualities  of  glass,  as  glass,  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  and  these 
qualities  are,  pre-eminently,  richness,  purity,  and  subtlety  of  color 
and  translucence.  In  the  pages  of  such  a  magazine  as  The 
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Craftsman,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  enforce  the  impor- 
tance of  realizing  in  the  case  of  every  medium  its  intrinsic  virtues: 
that  it  has  certain  possibilities  within  itself,  superior  to  those  of 
other  mediums,  and  just  as  surely  involves  some  limitations.  It 
is  the  delight  of  every  true  craftsman  to  develop  out  of  the  medium 
in  which  he  works  its  utmost  possibilities ;  and,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
not  try  to  import  into  it  the  qualities  of  other  mediums,  but  will,  by 
study  and  experiment,  make  his  own  material  yield  its  full  re- 
sources. He  will,  if  he  is  a  decorator  of  windows,  think  in  glass; 
and,  if  we  laymen  are  to  judge  adequately  of  his  work,  we  too  must 
approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of  glass.  This  seems  a  truism; 
and  yet  the  necessity  of  stating  it  and  of  restating  it  is  clear  from 
the  contradiction  of  the  truth  in  actual  practice. 
We  may  have  seen,  for  example,  the  window  in  the  ante-chapel  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  designed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Jervas.  The  great  painter  was  himself  a  colorist.  "I 
had  frequently,"  he  said,  "pleased  myself  with  reflecting,  after  I 
had  produced  what  I  thought  a  brilliant  effect  of  light  and  shadow 
on  my  canvas,  how  greatly  that  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the 
transparency  which  the  painting  on  glass  would  be  sure  to  intro- 
duce. It  turned  out  quite  the  reverse."  He  had  thought  in  oil- 
pigments,  instead  of  in  glass,  and  attempted  to  apply  to  a  trans- 
parent material  the  principles  that  he  practiced  successfully  on  an 
opaque  surface. 

And  how  many  painters  to-day  approach  the  problem  of  window 
decoration  with  a  similar  obsession.  That  their  forerunners  of  the 
fifteenth  century  onwards,  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  did  the  same, 
accounts  for  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  art. 
In  this  brief  review  I  shall  not  attempt  a  history  of  the  art,*  but  only 
sketch  the  growth  of  it  in  general  terms,  so  as  to  show  the  cause  of 
its  decadence  and,  also,  to  explain  how  the  modern  branch  of  win- 
dow decoration  in  America  is  related  to  the  old,  and  how  it  bears 

*For  this  the  student  may  consult  the  following  works  :  By  Charles  Winston,  ' '  An  Inquiry 
into  the  difference  of  Style  observable  in  Ancient  Glass  Paintings,  especially  in  England,"  1847  ; 
by  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  "  A  History  of  Design  in  Painted  Glass,"  1881  and  1894;  ar»d  Dv  Lewis 
F.  Day,  "Windows,  a  Book  about  Stained  and  Painted  Glass,"  1897.  The  last,  imported  by 
Scribner  and  Sons    is  particularly  instructive. 
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within  itself  the  principles  of  new  growth  and  still  further  devel- 
opment. The  window  began  by  being  a  utility,  to  keep  out  the 
weather;  and  the  glazier's  work  consisted  in  uniting  the  separate 
pieces  into  a  mosaic  by  means  of  strips  of  lead,  I-shaped  in  section. 
So  far,  it  was  artisan's  work  only,  and  one  craftsman  proved  his 
superiority  to  another  by  his  skill  in  choosing  the  material  and  in 
handling  it.  Then  came  the  thought  to  someone  of  adding  beauty 
to  utility  and  of  using  colored  pot-metal,  and  thereby  arose  a  rival- 
ry in  choice  and  arrangement  of  material,  as  well  as  in  the  work- 
man's part  of  leading.  From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  adoption 
of  some  sort  of  patterned  design,  of  geometrical  character  or  of  the 
use  of  flowers,  foliage  and  birds.  Up  to  this  point  our  glazier  had 
developed  as  a  decorator,  reaching  what  splendor  of  effect  lay 
within  his  capacity  by  the  use  of  a  mosaic  of  pot-metal. 
By  degrees  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  religion  demanded 
symbolic  forms  and  figures.  To  satisfy  it  the  glazier  had  to  in- 
crease his  artistic  accomplishment  and  to  combine  with  the  pot- 
metal  some  portions  of  painted  glass.  It  was  an  innovation  that 
made  possible  grander  schemes  of  decoration,  but  had  within  it  the 
germs  of  future  decadence.  Henceforth  the  history  of  European 
windows  reflects  the  relative  degree  of  importance  given,  respec- 
tively, to  the  pot-metal  and  to  the  painted  glass.  At  first  the  crafts- 
man did  not  cease  to  be  a  glazier  and  kept  the  painting  subsidiary 
to  the  glazing;  producing  such  glorious  examples  as  the  west  win- 
dows of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  By  degrees,  however,  the  use 
of  painted  glass  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  that  of  pot-metal, 
until  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  use  of  the  two  materials 
is  about  equally  balanced.  Already  the  status  of  the  glazier-artist 
is  becoming  insecure;  the  "real"  artist,  the  painter,  is  crowding  him 
out  of  countenance.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  window-decoration 
loses  its  independence  and  becomes  a  branch  of  painting;  the  paint- 
er is  in  power  and  the  glazier  is  relegated  to  the  rear  position  to 
which  so  horny-handed  an  individual  properlybelongs,and  becomes 
a  "common  workman."  He  still,  however,  retained  for  a  while  the 
noble  traditions  of  his  art  and  craft,  and  with  his  help  the  finest 
examples  of  pictorial  windows  were  executed,  such  as  those  in  the 
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Cathedral  of  Arezzo,  painted  by  a  Frenchman,  William  of  Mar- 
seilles. But,  unfortunately,  painting  itself  began  to  decline.  To 
the  magnificence  of  Tintoretto  and  the  sublimity  of  Michel  Angelo 
succeeded  the  empty  bigness  of  Bronzino;  to  the  exquisiteness  of 
Raphael  the  sentimentalism  of  Carlo  Dolci;  and  then  Caravaggio 
and  his  followers,  "the  Darklings,"  tried  to  revitalize  the  art  by 
extravagance  of  representation  and  excessive  use  of  shadow.  All 
these  phases  of  decay  were  represented  in  the  enslaved  art  of  win- 
dow-making, until  it  became  in  the  seventeenth  century  triumph- 
antly pictorial,  lamentably  unglasslike. 

For  it  is  not  the  pictorial  quality  that  is  so  objectionable  as  the 
reaching  of  it  through  methods  which  properly  belong  to  the  oil- 
painter's  craft.  To  take  one  example:  that  of  light  and  shadow. 
The  painted  shadow  produces  a  diminution  of  the  transparency  of 
the  glass,  thereby  robbing  it  of  one  of  its  most  essential  qualities  of 
beauty.  Moreover,  the  painted  light  cannot  have  the  brilliance 
or  richness  that  the  pot-metal  has,  so  that  the  man  who  relies  upon 
painted  glass  loses  at  both  ends.  He  shuts  off  part  of  the  light  and 
in  the  rest  of  his  picture  does  not  secure  its  fullest  possible  bril- 
liance. 

To  sum  up,  the  course  of  window  decoration  has  been  continually 
picture-wards;  and  the  art  of  glass,  in  its  expression  of  the  qualities 
inherent  in  glass,  culminated  in  the  "grave  and  splendid  music"  of 
the  mediaeval  windows,  notably  in  those  of  Chartres.  Referring 
to  these,  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  who  has  a  right  to  speak  with  a  great- 
er authority  than  any  living  man,  says:  "All  the  principles  of 
work  in  glass  windows  are  stated  there,  though  in  an  archaic 
form." 

It  is  to  these  that  the  kind  of  decorated  window  which  has  been 
developed  in  America  is  related.  The  pioneers  of  this  new  move- 
ment leaped  clear  of  all  the  painter  problems  that  had  been  import- 
ed into  the  art,  and  set  themselves  to  learn  the  art  of  glass  as  glass ; 
and  to  regard  the  window  as  primarily  a  mural  decoration.  So,  in 
principle,  the  American  window  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  oldest  and  best  traditions.  But  like  every  true  devel- 
opment, it  has  within  it  a  fresh  force,  which  makes  it,  not  a  mere 
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revival,  but  a  new  birth  with  further  possibilities  of  growth.  The 
distinction  is  a  vital  one,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  domain  of  American 
architecture,  where  the  resort  to  Gothic  style  has  produced  a  mere 
revival  of  some  of  the  forms;  weak,  spiritless,  lifeless  anachronisms. 
If  the  makers  of  American  windows  had  done  nothing  more  than 
copy  old  examples,  their  art  would  have  been  as  much  without 
present  force  and  promise  of  greater  growth  as  the  so-called  Gothic 
revival.  But  what  they  did  was  to  inspire  themselves  with  the  old 
masterpieces,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  their  beauty  and  then  to  set  to 
work  to  apply  the  principles  to  new  conditions.  In  doing  so,  they 
contributed  something  new,  both  in  material  and  design. 
Briefly  they  have  vastly  increased  the  resources  of  the  pot-metal, 
and  have  made  the  leadlines  a  feature  of  strength  in  the  design. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  efforts,  about  1870,  they  were  met  with 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  glass,  for  they  were  dependent 
upon  the  imported  commercial  product,  which  did  not  even  repre- 
sent the  best  of  the  English  material.  So  they  experimented  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  pot-metal,  with  an  independence  of  existing 
traditions,  with  a  most  high  ambition,  and  with  an  ingenuity  that 
was  quick  to  take  unsuspected  hints  even  from  failures.  But  while 
they  had  still  proceeded  only  a  little  way  in  this  direction,  they  re- 
enforced  their  poor  material  by  the  device  of  "plating:"  super- 
posing one  piece  of  colored  glass  over  another,  "so  as  to  increase  its 
depth  or  richness;  to  modify  its  translucence,  or  to  change  its  tone; 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  color  is  plated  with  its  complementary 
color,  or  a  variation  of  that  complementary;  ....  the  use  of  the 
complementary  colors  being  the  basis  of  all  painting  and  the  reason 
of  success  of  all  decorative  work  that  has  ever  kept  its  tradition"* 
These  are  Mr.  La  Farge's  words;  and  he,  in  the  course  of  his  study 
of  complementary  colors  in  connection  with  window  decoration,  hit 
upon  an  idea,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  affected  the  devel- 
opment of  American  glass.  He  observed  that  opal  glass,  made  in 
imitation  of  porcelain,  is  more  than  translucent  when  there  has 
been  any  defect  in  the  firing,  and  that  these  defective  pieces  exhibit 
that  peculiar  effect  of  two  contrasting  colors,  which  we  call  opaline. 

"For  example,  the  windows  of  the  twelfth  century  and  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth. 
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They  reflect  the  opal's  suggestion  of  complementary  color:  "that 
mysterious  quality  it  has  of  showing  a  golden  yellow  associated 
with  a  violet;  or  a  pink  flush  brought  out  on  a  background  of 
green."  The  device  of  inserting  some  pieces  of  this  opaline  glass 
into  a  window  made  of  English  glass  seemed  to  offer  such  promise 
that  forthwith  began  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  the  making  of 
opaline  glass,  either  to  recall  the  tones  of  mediaeval  glass,  or  to 
increase  the  number  of  shades  and  tones.  Other  novelties  were 
introduced  into  the  making  of  the  pot-metal ;  such  as  the  forcing 
of  the  melted  glass  into  folds  and  wrinkles  to  simulate  the  folds  of 
drapery,  or  the  insertion  in  the  molten  mass  of  pieces  of  glass  of  the 
form  and  color  of  flowers  and  foliage,  or  the  manipulating  of 
the  mass  with  pincers  so  as  to  vary  the  character  of  its  surface  or  to 
direct  the  flow  of  color,  by  which  means  the  forms  and  varieties  of 
tone  in  waves  and  clouds  are  imitated.  In  these  and  other  ways 
the  making  of  the  glass  has  been  prolific  in  effects;  yet,  notable 
though  they  are,  these  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  ingenious  con- 
trivances. The  great  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  fabric 
is  its  opaline  character;  for  that  has  made  possible  the  larger  artis- 
tic possibilities.  When  we  remember  that  a  color  is  rendered 
more  brilliant  by  the  juxtaposition  of  its  complementary,  we  can 
comprehend  what  a  rare  quality  a  piece  of  glass  possesses  for  the 
artist,  when  it  enhances  itself  by  its  own  possession  of  the  comple- 
mentary hue.  Out  of  this  application  of  opal  glass  and  the  numer- 
ous other  features  of  the  American  pot-metal,  at  some  of  which  I 
have  hinted,  the  American  artist  has  provided  himself  with  a 
palette  whose  range  is  practically  inexhaustible.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  possession  of  a  palette  will  not 
ensure  a  designer  being  an  artist — a  subject  to  which  I  shall  revert 
presently. 

Meanwhile  the  American  designer  had  imported  a  new  principle 
into  his  windows  by  striving  to  give  an  independent  decorative 
value  to  his  leadlines.  In  the  early  mosaic  windows  up  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  leadlines  were  regarded  simply  as  a  necessary 
means  of  connecting  the  pieces  of  glass,  and  when  figures  were 
introduced  into  the  composition,  they  were  designed  with  consid- 
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erable  ingenuity,  so  that  the  dark  band  of  the  lead  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  only  enclose  and  not  cross  the  painted  parts.  But,  as  was 
remarked  before,  the  painted  glass,  at  that  time,  was  still  kept  sub- 
sidiary to  the  pot-metal ;  the  pictorial  idea  to  the  mosaic.  It  was 
when  the  pictorial  asserted  itself  that  the  inconvenience  of  the  lead- 
line was  felt;  but,  by  this  time,  the  problem  had  become  so  much  a 
painter's  one  and  he  was  so  far  away  from  the  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing of  the  glazier,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  lead- 
lines contribute  to  his  design.  It  was  the  American,  beginning 
over  again,  so  to  speak,  and  going  back  to  the  grand  traditions  of 
the  art  for  inspiration,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  what 
was  considered  tiresome  limitation  into  a  signal  source  of  strength. 
And,  having  recognized  the  decorative  value  of  the  leadline,  he 
widened  or  narrowed  it  or  shaped  it  into  irregular  forms,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  touch  of  a  brush  or  the  varying  strength  and  quality  of 
lines. 

The  American  window  is  thus  a  translucent  mosaic,  composed  en- 
tirely of  pot-metal,  with  the  exception  of  the  flesh  parts,  which  are 
still  painted.  To  avoid  the  use  of  even  this  much  painting  Mr. 
La  Farge  invented  a  method  of  executing  the  face  and  hands,  in 
glass  joined  together  without  lead  by  melting,  or  in  exceedingly 
minute  pieces  held  together  by  threads  of  finer  metal,  invisible  at  a 
distance;  and,  although  the  costliness  and  difficulty  of  the  process 
and  lack  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  clients  have  confined  the 
experiment  to  a  few  examples,  he  believes  that  in  this  direction 
there  still  remains  an  entire  division  of  the  art  of  glass  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  two  artists  most  intimately  connected 
with  this  American  development.  One  of  them,  Mr.  John  La 
Farge,  has  been  already  mentioned  several  times;  the  other  is  Mr. 
Louis  Tiffany.  Their  respective  shares  in  the  movement  may  be 
characterized  as  that  of  projector  and  engineer.  Mr.  La  Farge 
has  led  the  way,  aiming  always  at  the  highest  artistic  potentiality; 
while  Mr.  Tiffany,  an  artist  of  sensibility  and  in  control  of  capital, 
has  made  the  potentiality  possible  by  his  ceaseless  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  I  am  not  comparing  their  work,  but 
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their  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  art,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  have  been  mutually  essential  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Tiffany's  connection  with  a  commercial  firm  has  made  his 
name  much  more  widely  known  than  that  of  Mr.  La  Farge,  for  in 
our  present  stage  of  culture,  and  perhaps  always,  commerce  speaks 
with  a  louder  and  more  carrying  voice  than  art,  pure  and  simple. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  use  which  the  American  designer  has 
made  of  the  resources  within  his  reach,  and  in  doing  so  I  do  not 
propose  to  refer  to  individual  works,  but  to  the  general  character 
of  the  work. 

In  the  Forum  of  July,  1893,  Mr.  Louis  Tiffany  concluded  an  arti- 
cle, in  which  he  rather  jauntily  celebrates  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
ican windows  over  all  others,  with  the  remark  that  "if  we  do  not 
make  better  windows  than  we  ever  have  made  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause the  public  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  them."  This  is  but 
partially  correct.  What  the  clients  demand  and  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  by  paying  for  it,  must  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  work  produced ;  but  in  the  last  resort,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  designer.  Is  it  so  certain  that  we  have  artists  of 
sufficient  number  and  ability  to  supply  the  demand,  if  it  should  be 
made,  for  windows  as  good  as,  not  to  speak  of  better  than,  the  best 
already  executed?  We  shall  return  to  this  question  presently,  and 
meanwhile  consider  the  responsibility  of  the  public. 
It  is  a  responsibility  with  important  results,  for  patrons  not  only 
can  and  do  lower  the  possibilities  of  beauty  in  a  window  by  being 
unwilling  to  pay  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  skill  and  labor 
involved;  but  by  their  disregard  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
glass  decoration,  and  their  insistence  on  little  incidental  notions, 
they  seriously  affect  the  character  of  the  design. 
As  we  observed  above,  the  course  of  the  decorated  window  has 
been  picture-ward;  and  to  every  one  person  who  will  regard  a 
window  as  the  decoration  of  a  wall  space,  superb  above  all  other 
forms  of  mural  decoration  by  reason  of  its  translucence,  there  is  an 
indefinite  number  who  view  it  only  as  a  picture.  I  have  tried  al- 
ready to  show  how  this  tendency  gradually  destroyed  the  art;  and 
it  is  still  with  us  to-day,  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  new 
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development.  Moreover,  it  is  perhaps  not  untrue  to  say  that  the 
public  taste  in  and  knowledge  of  pictorial  art  at  the  present  day  in 
this  country  are  not  so  great  as  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  At  any  rate,  a  trivial  partiality  for  pretty  faces 
and  elegant  angels,  such  as  figure  on  a  Christmas  or  Easter  card,  or 
for  the  simpering  puerilities  that  deck  the  covers  of  our  magazines 
on  the  occasions  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  festivities,  seems  to 
represent  the  limit  of  beauty.  No  higher  notion  of  beauty  influ- 
ences many  a  church  committee,  headed  by  a  rector  whose  chief 
concern  is  to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  symbolism. 
Is  it  not  better  to  let  the  artist  compose  the  window  out  of  the 
magnificent  orchestration  of  color  that  is  at  his  disposal,  leaving 
him  to  give  such  form  and  expression  as  his  ability  suggests,  than 
to  fasten  him  down  to  the  mere  pictorial  effect  of  prettiness?  I 
fancy  you  might  tire  of  the  latter  kind  of  window,  while  the  other 
would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  inspiration.  Anyhow,  it  is  politic, 
as  a  general  proposition,  to  let  the  craftsman  do  the  best  that  he  can 
with  his  material ;  and,  if  the  material  of  the  American  designer  is 
better  adapted  for  decorative  splendor  than  for  pictorial  purposes, 
and  he  can  through  his  material  reach  a  splendor  unequaled  in  any 
other  medium,  does  not  common  sense  prompt  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so?  It  is  not  always  that  aesthetic  considerations 
coincide  with  common  sense ;  but  in  this  case  they  do. 
However,  if  a  client  desires  a  window  of  the  best,  or  better  than  the 
best,  accepting  Mr.  Tiffany's  challenge,  for  he  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  to  whom  shall  he  go?  Suppose  he  first  visit  a  commer- 
cial firm.  There  are  many  of  them  and  of  various  quality.  Is  it 
not  possible,  I  will  not  say  probable,  that  he  will  be  confronted  by 
a  glib  salesman,  who,  if  my  client  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  taste, 
will  utterly  displease  him?  Or,  if  he  is  not  so  endowed,  and  he 
leaves  his  order,  is  he  sure  of  the  best,  much  less  of  better  than  the 
best?  The  salesman  has  shown  him  a  color  design,  executed  by 
some  young  man  or  woman  for  meagre  pay  or,  perhaps,  only  on 
the  promise  that  if  it  secure  an  order,  he  or  she  shall  make  car- 
toons. Is  it  an  unheard  of  thing  for  the  "firm"  to  cheapen  all 
round;  to  beat  the  poor  designer  down  to  the  lowest  possible  price 
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and  to  run  the  work  through  on  the  cheapest  possible  lines,  so  that 
the  profit  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  window? 
I  am  afraid  that  my  client  will  have  to  face  the  possibilities  of  all 
this;  and  with  the  frankness  of  a  layman,  to  whom  the  ugly  secrets 
of  commercialism  sometimes  are  disclosed,  I  warn  him  that  all  that 
is  "art"  is  not  art. 

On  the  other  hand  he  may  choose  to  go  to  an  individual  designer. 
Then,  at  least,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  sure  that  the 
man  who  conceives  and  executes  the  work  will  receive  his  fair  share 
of  compensation.  But  can  he  be  equally  sure  of  getting  the  best  or 
better  than  the  best?  It  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  mind, 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  individual  to  whom  he  goes; 
and  in  the  light  of  this  obvious  truth,  I  can  conceive  no  more 
extraordinary  or  damaging  statement  than  that  of  Mr.  Tiffany's, 
previously  quoted,  that  "if  we  (the  artists)  do  not  make  better 
windows  than  we  ever  have  made,  it  will  be  only  because  the  public 
are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  them."  It  is  extraordinary,  because  it 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  if  I  take  a  course  of  study  at  the  hos- 
pital and  procure  a  case  of  instruments,  I  am  capable  of  performing 
the  most  difficult  surgical  operations.  And  it  is  damaging  because 
it  tempts  the  designer  to  think  that  the  possession  of  resources  and 
the  array  of  material  is  all  that  he  needs  to  be  an  artist;  and  to 
lead  the  public  into  supposing  that  artists  abound. 
Listen  to  the  graver  words  of  Mr.  La  Farge :  "All  this  richness  of 
material,  which  gives  us  now  thousands  of  tones,  all  these  new 
methods,  are  of  no  value  unless  we  use  them  to  do  work  more  artis- 
tic, more  serious  than  is  done  elsewhere."  And  again  he  says:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  whatever  importance  our  revival  here  has  had,  is 
owing  mainly  to  the  extreme  difficulties  first  met  by  the  artists,  who 
of  their  own  accord,  or  from  the  presence  of  requests,  first  turned 
their  attention  to  the  art  of  glass." 

For  the  vital  thing  to  be  grasped  in  conviction  with  the  story  of 
American  glass  is  this:  instead  of  one  man  designing  and  another 
executing  the  design  in  the  material,  the  movement  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  experiments  of  artists  in  the  actual  material.  Out  of 
their  handling  of  the  latter,  they  learned  what  it  could  and  could 
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not  yield,  and  with  an  artistic  foresight  continually  ahead  of  the 
existing  possibilities  of  the  medium,  they  gradually  brought  it  to 
a  perfection  of  resourcefulness.  Since  the  early  days,  they  have 
trained  craftsmen  to  be  artistic,  but  in  the  beginning,  the  craftsmen 
were  themselves  the  artists. 

And  the  difficulties  still  confront  each  serious  artist.  He  needs 
more  equipment  than  the  schools  or  workshops  can  supply;  he 
must  have  the  rare  gift  of  color  sense,  the  gift,  too,  of  analytical 
observation,  reinforced  by  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  knowledge, 
and  then  the  final  assurance  of  experience.  To  him  the  color 
sketch  and  cartoons  which  occupy  so  largely  the  attention  of  the 
ordinary  practitioner  are  merely  convenient  mechanical  devices. 
The  real  design  takes  form  and  color  within  his  brain,  building 
itself  up  as  Troy  rose  to  music,  in  rhythms  and  harmonies  of  trans- 
lucence.  It  is  playing  upon  our  credulity  to  suggest  that  such  men 
abound;  further,  it  is  putting  a  premium  on  the  commonplace. 
And  notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  resources  in  American  glass, 
many  windows  are  very  ordinary. 

I  might  have  described  in  detail  the  making  of  a  window,  a  process 
which  differs  only  incidently  from  the  method  of  mediaeval  times; 
I  might  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  essential  differences 
between  the  arts  of  painting  and  of  glass  decoration,  and  shown 
how  qualities  prized  in  the  former  are  unsuitable  in  the  latter  and 
that  glass  has  special  qualities,  such  as  that  of  radiation,  which  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  designer.  But  in  the  pages  of 
The  Craftsman  I  have  fancied  that  I  was  addressing  an  audience 
partly  technical,  who  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  these  points, 
and  partly  lay,  who  would  better  be  directed  to  the  larger  aspect 
of  the  question. 

So,  while  only  touching  the  fringe  upon  the  petticoat,  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  our  American  development  is  related  to  what  is  best 
in  the  traditions  of  window  decoration,  and  that  it  has  within  it  a 
new  force  of  present  growth  and  future  fruitage,  the  garnering  of 
which  depends  as  much  upon  the  right  appreciation  of  the  public 
as  upon  the  modesty  and  seriousness  of  the  artist. 
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IT  is  some  twenty-eight  years  since  I  first  stood  at  the  side  of  a 
hot  furnace.  Watching  a  molten,  half-liquid  mass,  ladled 
out  of  a  crucible  and  poured  on  to  an  iron  table,  to  become  a 
"cake"  or  "lump"  of  glass.  Watching  an  iron  rod  plunged 
into  a  crucible  to  "collect"  a  small,  round  ball  of  molten  fire, 
and  see  it  speedily  placed  into  a  small  steel  mold,  to  be  pressed  to 
become  a  salt-cellar  or  perhaps  a  sugar  bowl  of  glass.  Watching  a 
long  iron  pipe,  previously  heated,  dexterously  dipped  into  first 
one,  then  another  crucible,  carefully  turned  to  hold  its  load,  then 
withdrawn,  and  see  the  glass-worker  blow  down  the  pipe  till  the 
hot,  shimmering  mass,  expanded  under  the  pressure  to  become  a 
bottle  of  glass.  And  watching  these  various  articles  for  a  few  mo- 
ments till  some  of  the  color  appeared  as  the  intense  heat  partly 
subsided,  and  they  were  quickly  consigned  to  the  annealing  kiln  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  gradually  to  cool. 
The  "cake"  or  "lump"  was  of  some  dark,  dull  color,  which  did  not 
show  itself  till  it  was  broken  up  for  "jewels."  The  salt-cellar  or 
sugar  bowl  was  solid  "milky"  opaque,  like  porcelain.  The  bottle 
was  transparent,  exhibiting  curious  spherical  markings  of  brilliant 
colors  and  changing  tones,  together  with  loose,  wayward  pencil- 
lings  of  opal,  and  possibly  a  flicker  of  gold  or  silver,  as  though  of 
fine  dust  sprinkled  on  the  surface. 

All  this  happened  in  England  at  "Sowerby's  Glass  Works,"  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

The  elucidation  of  the  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties,  still  there 
are  a  great  number  of  minute  historical  and  archaeological  facts. 
Witness  the  public  libraries  and  museums,  where  we  see  glass, 
opaque,  semi-opaque,  translucent,  transparent,  as  material  for 
drinking  vessels  or  other  domestic  utensils,  beads  for  personal 
adornment,  and  mosaics  for  decoration.  Analysis  of  the  frag- 
ments show  them  to  consist  of  precisely  the  same  chemical  com- 
pounds that  form  part  of  the  mixture  used  in  glass  manufacture 
to-day.  Take  a  Roman  bead  from  savage  England,  dug  up  in  say 
Leicester  or  Bath,  crush  it,  and  what  do  we  find?  That  the  oxides 
of  cobalt  have  produced  the  blue,  oxides  of  copper  the  red  tones. 
Window  glass  existed  in  Roman  times,  fragments  and  some  large 
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panes  were  found  in  England  at  Dareuth,  Kent,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  villa.  Rough  one  side,  smooth  the  other,  as  though  poured 
on  a  slab  of  marble  or  stone.  But  the  wondrous,  sparkling  irides- 
cent quality  noticed  on  the  surface  of  many  of  the  "tear  bottles," 
"gods,"  small  figures,  beads — what  not — is  very  largely  due  to 
decomposition,  atmospheric  influences  incident  to  a  long  exposure 
to  moist  air,  underground  acids,  gases  and  other  unmeasurable  and 
unaccountable  causes. 

The  process  of  decomposition,  as  shown  on  the  Roman  and  Assyr- 
ian glass  bottles,  is  singularly  beautiful,  film  after  film  is  formed, 
till  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  measuring  only  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  in  shape  resembling  a  section  of  a  pearl  or  an  onion. 
When  examined  in  a  polarizing  microscope,  the  group  of  films 
exhibited  a  beautiful  circle  of  polarized  light  with  edges  of  color, 
yet  when  a  drop  of  alcohol  or  water  is  applied  to  any  of  these  spec- 
imens, the  fluid  entering  between  the  films  and  the  polarized  light, 
these  splendid  colors  disappear. 

This  letter  gives  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  intense  value  of  the  glass- 
worker  in  early  days. 

In  758  Cuthbert,  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  and  a  disciple  of  Bede,  wrote  as 
follows  on  Lullus,  Bishop  of  Mayence:  "If  there  be  any  man  in 
your  diocese  who  can  make  glass  well,  pray  send  him  to  me;  or  if 
by  chance  he  is  beyond  your  bounds,  in  the  power  of  some  other 
person  outside  your  diocese,  I  beg  your  fraternity  that  you  will 
persuade  him  to  come  to  us,  for  we  are  ignorant  and  helpless  in 
that  art;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  ony  one  of  the  glass-makers 
through  your  diligence  is  permitted,  D.  V.,  to  come  to  us,  I  will, 
while  my  life  lasts,  entertain  him  with  benign  kindness." 
As  to  the  making  of  the  glass,  here  is  a  brief  extract  from  the 
formula: 

Thirty  parts  of  lime,  and  forty  of  soda,  to  every  hundred  parts  of 
sand,  fused  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  customary  glass  furnace 
with  coloring  matter  added  at  different  stages,  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  material. 

Emerald  green  is  the  product  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper,  while 
small  quantities  of  manganese  or  very  small  quantities  of  cobalt 
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produce  violet  shades.  The  addition  of  still  more  cobalt  produces 
the  dark  indigo  blue,  of  which  William  Morris  was  so  fond  and 
struggled  so  hard  to  reach  for  dyeing  wools  at  Merton  Abbey. 
Some  grades  of  purple  and  peacock  blue  are  a  product  of  copper. 
The  best  greens  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  chromium  with  the 
copper,  the  shades  of  green  that  are  seen  in  sea-water  off  the  coast  of 
Maine, — not  that  near  New  York.  Golden  yellows  and  orange  are 
secured  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  several  metals — here  are  some  of 
them :  The  higher  oxide  of  iron  gives  an  orange  color,  to  avoid  re- 
duction manganic  oxide  or  some  other  oxidizing  agent  can  be  used. 
Oxide  of  lead  produces  pale  yellow  and  the  pale  yellow  stain  that 
has  for  ages  past  spent  a  large  part  of  its  existence  crawling  over 
glass  surfaces,  leaving  a  permanent  common  look  wherever  it  goes, 
shows  the  presence  of  the  oxide  of  silver.  Manganese  produces  red 
and  pink.  The  lower  oxide  of  copper  gives  the  fine  blood  red  of 
Bohemian  glass.  Gold  oxide,  by  the  way,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  dark  red  and  is  very  expensive,  when  united  with 
an  opal  mixture,  makes  a  lovely  salmon  color.  The  crowning 
glory  of  the  enthusiasts  was  reached  when  it  was  discovered  that 
a  mixture  of  an  oxide  of  tin,  arsenic  or  lime,  produced  glass  of  the 
opal  quality,  extracted  from  native — that  is  American — minerals 
or  from  fluorite  or  cryolite  of  Greenland. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  custom  for  the  American  artists  in  glass — 
they  were  not  then  called  craftsmen — to  make  their  experiments  in 
a  little  broken-down  shed  in  the  open  districts  of  Brooklyn  where  the 
Dutch  glass  makers  had  a  small  furnace.  There,  at  that  time,  grand 
pot  ten  inch  crucible  was  mostly  filled  with  glass  metal.  Into  this 
the  visitor  put  pretty  well  whatever  minerals  he  wished,  provided 
he  paid  for  the  stuff  when  turned  out, — good  or  bad.  And  if  the 
account  books  of  those  early  struggles  are  to  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence, the  biggest  part  by  far  was  bad — so  bad  that  even  the 
"cranky  artist"  could  see  but  little  value  in  it,  and  the  dust  heaps 
of  that  day  testified  to  the  serious  inroads  these  experiments  made 
into  the  pockets  of  the  early  "glass  cranks"  as  they  were  called. 
Anyhow,  it  made  good  roads,  as  good  as  roads  went  in  that  part 
twenty  years  ago. 
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The  Dutch  artisans  are  a  curious  folk,  and  the  interviews  be- 
tween the  cumbersome,  bickering,  noisy,  common  and  stubborn 
bottle-makers,  clumsily  protesting  against  the  quiet,  quick,  move- 
ments of  the  artist,  eagerly  thrusting  his  eyes  or  his  fingers 
into  danger  in  his  desire  to  see  the  result  of  his  trial,  is  a 
picture  that  I  should  like  to  see  painted.  To  the  one  it  was  a 
weary,  slow  and  thankless  labor,  meaning  at  the  time  but  a  few 
dollars  to  his  little  family;  to  the  other  it  was  a  fight  for  life, 
knowledge  and  power — an  effort  to  reach  an  ideal,  a  name,  a  king- 
dom. Skillful  and  ingenious:  impatient  and  dissatisfied:  rejecting 
any  but  good  results;  to-day  up  and  to-morrow  down;  those  were 
mysterious,  anxious  times  for  the  artists.  These  experiments  were 
often  recorded  by  the  blisters  on  hands  and  wrists  from  the  hot 
iron  blowpipe,  or  rod,  from  too  clumsily  rolling  the  liquid,  pud- 
ding-like mass  on  an  iron  plate  as  it  was  spooned  out  of  the  firepot 
— and  stamping  quaint  crosses  and  signs  on  its  heated  surface  as  it 
cooled.  Later  men  were  employed  to  make  glass  who  claimed  to 
have  made  it  in  France,  in  Vienna,  in  Venice,  in  Belgium,  in 
Germany.  One  man  produced  a  green  of  which  he  would  never 
tell  the  component  parts.  It  was  the  green  of  the  emerald,  a  green 
of  the  old  paintings,  a  green  of  the  vine-leaf  when  the  sun  had 
dried  it  up,  and  the  dust  has  formed  a  velvet  bloom  upon  its  som- 
bre lustre;  but  it  drove  the  glass  cutters  to  despair,  it  was  so  hard, 
brittle,  dense,  and  cranky.  But  while  it  filled  the  heart  of  the 
artist  with  delight,  its  life  was  short  and  it  was  mostly  to  be  found 
on  the  floor,  crushed  with  a  hammer,  wilfully  broken  by  the  work- 
men, whose  patience  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  using  it.  Again, 
in  the  struggle  to  find  workers  who  should  be  chemists  enough  to 
recognize  the  virtue  of  the  mixtures  and  able  to  determine  how 
the  changing  color  could  be  catalogued  or  controlled  in  some  way, 
a  fortune  was  spent.  Many  men  were  imported,  full  of  promises 
of  grand  triumphs,  who  were  finally  paid  to  go  away,  lest  they 
ruin  all  with  their  resultless,  futile  efforts  to  produce  some  decora- 
tive agent. 

For  a  long  time  glass  tiles  were  made  three  inches  square,  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  color  that  resembled  old  ivory,  or 
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bone.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  successes — hardly  two  tiles 
were  alike — which  was  "success"  or  "failure"  according  as  the 
purchaser  was  a  member  of  the  small  band  of  art-lovers — or  one 
of  the  Philistine  public.  Then  it  was  found  that  by  pouring  the 
contents  of  two,  three  or  even  more  pots  of  metal  upon  the  iron 
table  at  the  same  moment,  and  dexterously  mixing  them  together, 
the  result  was  a  blend  of  say  red,  yellow  and  blue,  semi-opaque, 
transparent,  and  opaque,  and  varying  in  thickness  and  density. 
Drapery  glass  is  made  by  rolling  the  metal  on  the  casting  table  so 
that  it  shall  resemble  folds,  passing  the  result  through  rollers  and 
then  placing  it  into  the  annealing  closet  for  three  to  six  hours, 
allowing  it  to  cool,  and  that  is  all. 

As  glass  making  became  a  commercial  success — a  well-defined 
proportion  of  ingredients  giving  a  well-defined  result  of  so  many 
pounds  weight  of  glass  to  a  given  color — several  people  took  up 
the  making.  The  history,  though  full  of  interest,  is  too  long  to  go 
into  here.  Let  us  note  the  condition  of  the  sunlight  as  changing 
the  aspect  presented  in  Europe  and  America.  We  must  remember 
while  the  former  was  engaged  in  trying  to  produce  an  agent  thin, 
silky,  luscious,  golden,  in  a  word,  as  translucent  as  possible  to  admit 
the  rays ; — hence  antique,  pot  metal,  and  a  sparing  use  of  opal  glass ; 
the  latter  was  devoting  time,  and  much — very  much — money  to 
the  development  of  an  agent,  the  main  object  of  which  is  tc  tone, 
soften,  qualify  and  control  the  rays ;  hence  the  use,  almost  exclusive 
use,  of  opal  glass.  Of  course,  the  artists  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, insist  on  all  the  color  which  can  be  given  them. 
Yes,  but  has  not  this  impetuous  action  of  American  artists  led  to 
grave  indiscretions  by  very  much  over-doing  things,  till  some  peo- 
ple are  tempted  to  consign  "transparent  picture  windows"  to  a 
church  or  hall,  rather  than  private  residence,  and  even  there  to  ask 
for  more  light,  less  "body,"  and  a  vestige  at  any  rate  of  that  glassy 
quality  for  which  some  or  the  old  work  is  famous?  The  burden  of 
the  cry  is  that  artists  must  be  paid  higher  prices  to  justify  and  in- 
vite more  study  of  material,  of  conditions  of  site.  Undoubtedly. 
Still  the  strenuous  efforts  of  experts  are,  as  usual,  wasted  on  desert 
air.  Hot  air.  We  have  some  made  on  some  marvelously  ugly 
glass.     How  many  horrible  examples  do  we  all  know!  365 
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So,  as  wc  make  the  glass,  let  us  think  of  the  sunlight  when  the  glass 
is  part  of  the  picture.  And  beware  of  the  overdose  of  metallic 
oxides,  and  still  more  of  the  various  mixtures  that  produce  "leath- 
er" or  "brick"  or  "stony"  glass. 

Oh!  the  delights  of  glass  making.  And  the  cry  of  joy  with  which 
the  news  is  hailed  by  the  workers  when  once  again  a  favorite  color 
is  produced.  Behind  that  cry  lies  the  history  of  a  curious  folk. 
For  it  is  generations  since  the  average  glass-worker  was  a  man  of 
gentle  observation.  Delicate  shades,  naivete  and  timidity-like 
credulous  simplicity,  are  no  longer  found  in  this  civilization.  The 
glass-worker  has  "grown  up."  He  is  rich.  And  though  his  hand 
is  still  guided  by  the  artist  as  he  handles  the  mystic  agent  to  pro- 
duce the  tones,  the  financial  end  of  things  leads  to  the  pockets  of 
the  glass  worker,  who  adds  to  his  wealth.  The  artist  adds  to  his 
— stock  of  glass! 

One  grave  error  which  for  a  time  imperiled  the  popularity  of 
opalescent  glass  was  the  amount  of  daylight  it  consumed.  When 
people  saw  that  it  required  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  dark 
glass  to  bring  out  some  delicate  quality  to  its  proper  value,  or 
to  show  some  half-hidden  meaning  by  the  strong  light  filter- 
ing through  certain  portions,  they  feared  a  disturbance  in 
the  relative  values  of  the  various  features  of  the  building 
wh^re  it  was  employed  as  a  means  of  decoration;  and  this 
objection  of  the  critics  and  Architects  continued  until  artists 
produced  other  effects.  Practical  men — Architects  and  others — 
recognizing  the  trouble  that  this  use  of  dark,  light-exacting  glass 
was  likely  to  cause  by  contrasting  with  the  surface  color  of  other 
materials  on  the  outside  of  buildings,  continued  the  search  for 
lighter  shades,  for  a  thinner  and  more  brilliant  glass — a  glass  with 
more  fire  in  it — luminosity  and  sparkle  with  the  peculiar  iri- 
descent quality  of  the  pearl  and  the  opal,  and  of  a  quality  that 
should  make  it  acceptable  for  windows — a  glass  in  which  bubbles, 
and  what  is  termed  "movement"  by  admitting  daylight,  and  yet 
toning  and  softening  it,  should  render  the  product  available  for 
common  use.  And  in  this  quest  they  in  time  succeeded. 
I  l*ve  opalescent  glass  because  I  feel  to  know  something  about 
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it, — because  it  has  been  so  closely  a  part  of  my  own  personality, 
and  because  for  a  few  years  it  was  the  material  with  which 
what  thoughts  I  had  found  a  ready  means  of  expression.  I 
remember  well  going  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  answer  to 
a  letter  asking  that  I  study  glass  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  material 
for  design,  and  of  how  my  correspondent  filled  me  with  amaze- 
ment when  we  met  by  saying:  "Any  combination  is  possible  to 
you  with  this  opal  glass,  any  thought, — terse,  showy,  vigorous,  or 
even  the  most  subtile  and  delicate  value  can  be  portrayed.  Try 
to  confine  your  efforts  to  the  use  of  one  color;  in  shades  do  not  seek 
contrasts,  but  work  in  harmonies.  Make  a  rough  color  key — a 
sort  of  map — of  the  scheme,  and  then  go  to  the  glass  and  pick  it 
out." 

Then  he  led  me  to  a  basement,  long,  dark  and  low — the  shelves  of 
which  were  filled  with  glass — glass  in  sheets,  glass  in  round  plate- 
like shapes — and  there  collecting  an  armful  of  a  material — some 
of  which  resembled  marble,  but  he  said  it  was  glass — we  carried 
all  we  could  to  the  end  of  the  room  where  a  small  window  gave  us 
light  enough  to  determine  the  color  when  we  held  the  material 
against  the  light.  Some  was  so  dark,  thick  and  stony  that  I  had 
to  use  my  hat  or  hand  to  make  a  screen  around  the  fragment  as  a 
shade  to  compel  the  light  to  go  through  the  glass;  while  other 
pieces  were  thin,  crisp  and  brittle,  semi-opaque  with  a  texture  like 
satin,  and  a  feeling  like  thin  shell — so  thin  that  to  handle  it  is  to 
enjoy  the  liquid-like  surface  and  I  feared  lest  my  fingers  and 
thumb  must  meet  as  they  crawled  along  the  web-like  channel  be- 
tween the  thick  ridges.  Some  of  this  is  called  drapery  glass. 
It  has  a  texture  resembling  silk,  which  materially  increases  the 
volume  of  daylight  by  forming  a  prismatic  net-work  which  adds 
force  to  the  light  of  the  sun  by  spreading  and  multiplying  it  from 
many  minute  angles.  There  are  two  great  secrets  in  the  make-up 
of  opalescent  windows — one  is  the  art  of  making  the  glass  itself,  the 
other  that  of  selecting  glass  to  express  something,  to  tell  a  story,  or 
convey  a  thought. 

The  hardest  problem  of  all  is  to  discover  a  piece  of  glass  to  repre- 
sent the  sky.     To  choose  from  say  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  glass  a 
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piece  sometimes  only  twice  the  size  of  one's  hand,  which  should 
show  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  a  natural  sky  with  the  activities 
of  a  soft  pearly  cloud  floating  through  a  clear  blue  combined  with 
certain  wild,  free  breezy  movements,  to  suggest  wind,  that  shall 
lead  to  something  dark  for  the  sides;  to  connect  with  the  landscape 
background  or  foreground — whatever  it  be — to  avoid  a  hard  line; 
that  shall  at  the  same  time  have  an  air  quality,  be  thin  in  places,  as 
though  a  rent  were  made  in  the  sky,  with  a  glimmer  of  vivid  light 
to  mark  the  soft  veinings  and  delicate  glitter;  to  give  perspective 
play  to  the  scheme — which  governs  all,  for  on  that  depends  the 
climax  of  our  hopes. 

I  love  opalescent  glass.  I  love  it  because  it  is  big  and  because  its 
bigness  is  constantly  stimulating  the  imagination,  and  prompting 
the  heart.  I  love  opalescent  glass  because  it  has  made  the  Artist 
free  to  work,  with  a  freedom  that  knows  no  limit.  He  can  be 
active,  earnest,  real ;  because  he  can  give  new  life  to  the  old  glass 
Mccaics  of  Rome,  Ravenna,  Parezo,  now  perishing  with  old  age, 
for  opalescent  glass  has  presented  him  with  a  material  that  makes 
reproduction  possible,  so  that  their  beauty  lives  again  to-day. 
Opalescent  glass  invites  big  themes,  treatments  and  lessons,  noble 
impulses,  passions;  it  is  the  best  medium  to  suggest  the  greatest 
moral  and  religious  thoughts  and,  in  spite  of  all  prejudiced  judg- 
ments of  superficial  observers,  the  strongest  material  to  make  a 
decorative  scene  that  will  live  in  the  memory  of  people  for  all 
time,  and  retain  its  brightness  by  portraying  the  beauties  of  a  deli- 
cate landscape  of  a  size,  and  with  a  rugged  expressiveness  that 
defies  all  description. 

I  love  opalescent  glass  because  of  the  employment  it  gives  to  men 
and  women,  providing  a  distinct,  quaint  labor  that  stimulates  gentle 
courtesies  between  them.  It  is  a  friend  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  rich.  Its  brightly  arranged  pictures  thrill,  soften  or  conceal 
at  will.  Many  an  artist  has  taken  heart  again  and  reached  success 
with  glass  as  a  material  with  which  to  start  work  anew.  And  I 
love  it  because  it  has  given  one  more  chance  to  the  dreamer  and  the 
theorist,  the  plodding  painter,  and  the  Craftsman,  by  its  beauty 
and  its  power. 
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THE  text  is  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  popular  maga- 
zine, and  the  words  are  as  follows:  "It  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  that  this  way  of  adorning  a  piece  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  shirking  of  the  difficulty.  If  you  cannot  dec- 
orate, you  can  at  least  splash:  that  seems  to  be  the 
thought  at  the  bottom  of  such  adornment.  But  let  it  be  recognized 
that  the  taste  for  such  happy-accident  decoration  is  widespread, 
prevailing  in  the  Orient  as  well  as  in  European  lands,  and  that  it  is 
a  growing  taste  with  us  to-day.  Even  the  most  artistically  minded 
will  value  'single  color'  pieces  and  'flashed'  or  'flambe'  pieces ;  often 
caring  more  for  them,  apparently,  than  for  the  wares  decorated 
with  more  elaborately  designed,  and  certainly  more  intelligent 
decoration  by  hand  painting." 

The  occasion  which  called  forth  this  passage  was  the  illustration 
of  a  number  of  works  by  American  artist-potters.  Some  exhibited 
the  much  lauded  "hand-painting,"  some  the  effects  of  flowing 
glaze,  and  the  explanation  offered  is  that  "if  you  cannot  decorate, 
you  can  at  least  splash!" 

About  a  thousand  years  ago,  certain  Chinese  potters  wrought. 
Toiling  with  indifferent  success,  with  imperfect  knowledge  and 
crude  materials,  they  eventually  succeeded  in  clothing  their  clay 
with  clear,  translucent  glazes,  in  which  the  utmost  delicacy  of  color 
was  displayed.  Practice  made  them  perfect,  and  they  passed  on 
their  knowledge  to  their  descendants,  who  cherished  the  memory  of 
their  forefathers  and  achieved  still  greater  triumphs  in  their  kilns. 
Their  glazes  glowed  with  vibrant  hues  and  in  their  delicate  fancy 
they  produced  the  "violet  of  wild  apples,"  the  "liquid  dawn,"  and 
many  other  equally  poetic  and  precious  effects. 
"The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,"  but,  like  one  who 
is  offered  a  draught  of  wine,  we  say:  "The  old  is  better." 
The  purist  school  of  Chinese  potters  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
"artists"  who  sought  in  the  elaboration  of  "hand-painted"  detail 
to  show  how  much  labor  could  be  expended  in  decoration.  These 
two  schools  are  typical  of  styles  which  have  existed,  side  by  side, 
ever  since. 
Let  us  examine  their  claims  to  consideration! 
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First,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  production  of  pottery  is  the 
fire.  This  it  is  which  changes  the  clay  so  that  its  substance  becomes 
durable.  Its  influence  draws  out  the  latent  quality  of  the  materials 
used,  fuses  the  glaze,  vitrifies  the  body,  and  develops  the  colors. 
The  fire  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the  measure  of  quality,  as,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  it  is  irue  that  "the  harder  the  fire  the  better  the 
ware." 

The  skill  of  the  early  Chinese  potters  was  directed  largely  toward 
discovering  a  substance  upon  which  the  fire  could  exert  its  influ- 
ence. They  sought  verifiable  rocks  and  earths,  for  pigments 
which  should  at  once  be  yielding  and  resistent:  yielding,  so  that 
the  fire  might  penetrate,  purify  and  perpetuate;  resistent,  that  they 
might  not  destroy.  With  such  success  were  they  rewarded  that 
their  art  has  represented  the  "Ultima  Thule"  of  artist  potters  ever 
since  their  day. 

They  toyed  with  fire,  those  ancient  Chinese.  Of  science  they  little 
recked.  The  chemistry  of  glazes  and  the  physics  of  the  furnace 
were  alike  unknown  to  them,  but  their  work  stands  unrivaled  to- 
day. 

Second.  The  second  school  of  ceramists  used  the  same  porcelain 
body  and  a  pure  white  glaze.  After  the  porcelain  was  completely 
fashioned  and  burned,  neither  skill  nor  patience  lacking,  they 
painted  upon  the  ware,  in  rich  colors  and  gold,  scenes  of  varied 
character.  Human  figures,  stories  of  life  interest,  scenes  from 
history:  all  were  depicted  with  marvelous  fidelity  and  care.  This 
decorative  work  was  fixed  at  a  lower  heat  than  that  at  which  the 
glaze  had  been  burned,  and  it  remained  on  the  surface.  The  colors 
are  fused,  but  do  not  penetrate  the  glaze ;  they  are  superb  but  super- 
ficial. 

The  excellence  of  this  class  of  work  lies  in  the  intricate  handling  of 
a  mass  of  detail,  in  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  principles  of  decora- 
tion, and  in  a  lavish  indulgence,  qualified  by  artistic  feeling,  in  the 
use  of  gorgeous  colors  and  elaborate  gilding. 

What,  then,  are  the  essential  differences  between  the  two  schools? 
The  former  considers  the  porcelain  as  a  single  note  amid  har- 
monious surroundings.  The  individuality  of  the  vase  is  empha- 
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sized  by  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  color  of  which  it  is  an  expo- 
nent. The  result  is  repose,  satisfaction,  and  delight. 
The  latter  school  makes  of  the  porcelain  piece  a  complete  chord, 
often  beautiful,  always  full  and  resonant.  It  must  be  considered 
apart  from  its  environment,  for  it  is  not  easily  brought  into  har- 
mony with  other  things.  It  is  a  triumphant  display  of  exuberant 
skill,  but  it  is  not  restful.  It  does  not  satisfy. 
The  writer  of  the  paragraph  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  con- 
trasts the  two  modern  schools, — which  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  those  described, — to  the  apparent  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
We  are  told  that  "hand  painting"  is  "more  intelligent"  than  the 
work  described  as  "splashed,"  and  we  are  asked  to  open  our  eyes 
in  wonder  at  the  fatuity  of  "even  the  most  artistically  minded,"  who 
have  the  temerity  to  care  more  for  single  colors  and  flambe  glazes 
than  for  "hand  painted"  decoration.  The  fact  that  these  colors  are 
preferred  by  artists  conveys  no  significance  to  this  author,  eftsept 
as  if  to  say:  "So  much  the  worse  for  the  artists!" 
The  fact  is  that  in  all  decorative  arts  there  is  a  fitness  and  propriety, 
the  existence  or  absence  of  which  makes  or  mars  a  work.  By  gen- 
eral consent  certain  forms  and  treatments  are  deemed  applicable 
to  wood,  certain  others  to  metal.  There  is  an  appropriate  method 
for  leather  and  another  for  basketry.  So  the  essence  of  the  ceramic, 
art  is  the  fire.  But,  it  will  be  argued,  both  the  examples  of  work 
cited  have  passed  through  the  kiln.  True,  but,  in  the  "decorated" 
wares,  the  fire  simply  fixed  the  colors  which  had  been  previously 
prepared.  In  the  work  of  the  purist  school,  the  fire  itself  was  the 
decorator.  The  body  of  the  porcelain  being  formed  and  lightly 
baked,  or  even  without  any  preliminary  hardening,  the  substance 
of  the  glaze  was  compounded  and  spread  over  the  surface. 
"Splashing,"  in  the  sense  of  a  haphazard  distribution  of  colors,  was 
unknown,  but  a  second  glaze  was  often  superimposed  by  dipping. 
The  whole  work  was  then  submitted  to  the  fire.  Not  only  must 
we  take  into  account  the  skill  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
quired compound,  but,  also,  the  accurate  discrimination,  the  iron 
nerve,  and  the  ceaseless  vigilance  by  which  the  fierce  flames  are 
now  stimulated  and  now  subdued.     The  pride  of  the  potter  is  that 
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his  clay  shall  yield  to  the  furnace:  flowing  and  mingling  in  match- 
less beauty  and  endless  variety.  But  the  glazes  must  also  acknowl- 
edge the  artistic  restraint  by  which  his  whole  work  is  controlled. 
Not  a  tear  or  drop  of  molten  glaze  must  pass  the  limit.  At  the 
bottom  of  every  piece  is  a  tiny  rim  of  dead  ground,  a  biscuit  line 
of  demarcation.  Thus  far  the  fluid  glaze  can  come,  but  no  farther. 
This  is  the  work  designated  by  our  author  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture,  as  he  writes:  "You  can,  at  least,  splash." 
There  is  a  delicate  discrimination  shown  between  the  words  "dec- 
orate" and  "adorn,"  in  the  passage  quoted,  but  the  dictionary  makes 
no  such  distinction.  It  would  appear  that  the  development  of 
color  by  means  of  fire  is  not  decoration.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  it 
is  not!  A  piece  of  brilliant  porcelain  is,  in  itself,  a  decoration,  and 
to  daub  it  with  painted  flowers  or  distorted  landscapes  would  be 
an  attempt  "to  gild  refined  gold  or  paint  the  lily."  To  endow 
either  porcelain  or  pottery  with  brilliant  color,  pulsing  with  life 
and  radiance,  or  with  tender  texture,  soft  and  caressing:  color  and 
texture  which  owe  their  existence  and  their  quality  to  the  fire, — this 
is  art.  For  this  the  artist-potter  lives;  rejoicing  if  his  kilns,  even 
through  weariness  and  pain,  shall  once  and  again  give  birth  to  some 
precious  piece,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  justification  and  a  joy. 


THINGS  DONE  WELL, 
AND  WITH  A  CARE,  EXEMPT  THEMSELVES  FROM  FEAR 
THINGS  DONE  WITHOUT  EXAMPLE,   IN   THEIR  ISSUE 

ARE  TO  BE  FEARED. 

SHAKSPERE 
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An  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  Minneapolis 

Katherine  Louise  Smith 

THE  third  public  exhibition  of  The  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  of  Minneapolis  was  held  from  January  20  to  24 
inclusive.  Following  the  private  view  for  friends,  on 
the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  the  large  exhibition  room 
was  open  to  the  public  both  day  and  evening. 
The  society  itself  is  a  small  one.  It  is  composed  of  women  who  are 
enthusiasts  on  the  subject,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  bring  to- 
gether types  of  craftsmanship  which  would  be  not  only  a  joy  to  the 
eye,  but  of  educational  value  as  well.  The  members  are,  for  the 
main  part,  busy  women,  but  all  joined  to  make  the  affair  successful, 
although  the  labor  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the  exhibition  was 
great,  and  demanded  much  strength  and  time.  The  posters  and 
cover  design  of  the  catalogue  were  by  two  clever  members,  and  the 
collections  were  presided  over  by  different  women,  who  gladly 
gave  information  regarding  the  display  of  interesting  and  valuable 
specimens  of  craftsmanship.  The  exhibits  included  bookbinding 
and  leather  work;  cabinet  wood  carvings;  ceramics;  metal  work; 
decorative  modeling;  basketry;  designs  and  book  decorations; 
school  work;  embroidery  and  textiles. 

Leather  work,  which  is  always  fascinating  to  the  lover  of  good 
craftsmanship,  was  presented  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  warm, 
rich  tones  of  the  leather  were  never  better  displayed  than  in  the 
large  display  of  table  and  piano  covers,  desk  sets,  card  cases,  bags, 
magazine  covers,  etc.  Work  in  this  material  which  attracted  much 
attention  was  that  of  Charles  Frederick  Eaton  and  his  associates  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  whose  creations  have  been  exhibited 
only  on  one  other  occasion  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Eaton  sent 
chests,  boxes  and  cases,  which  were  marvels  of  unique  construction 
as  well  as  of  beauty.  His  colors  are  subdued,  and  all  his  leather 
work  shows  delicacy  of  treatment  and  good  taste.  In  particular, 
one  large  silver  chest  of  ooze  leather,  with  brass  trimmings,  re- 
ceived much  admiration.  This  was  an  expensive  production,  filled 
with  many  trays  and  compartments,  each  finished  with  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  workman's  art.  Mr.  Eaton  combines  leather,  brass  and 
semi-precious  stones  in  a  broad  and  novel  way  that  appeals  to  all 
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lovers  of  the  unique.  Among  other  things  in  his  collection,  beside 
the  jewel  caskets,  screens,  writing  desks  and  golf  books,  were  two 
exquisite  marriage  books,  richly  illuminated  on  parchment.  One 
of  these  was  dainty  in  the  extreme,  being  bound  in  white  leather, 
with  brass  trimmings  studded  with  stones.  All  Mr.  Eaton's  crea- 
tions are  marvels  of  suggestive  possibilities;  the  chests  having  tiny 
drawers  with  decorative  handles,  and  the  metal  screens  designed  to 
set  on  a  table  in  order  to  protect  an  alcohol  flame  from  draughts, 
were  unique  affairs  that  appealed  instantly  to  the  connoisseur. 
This  whole  exhibit  was  original  and  distinctive. 
Another  notable  collection  of  leather  work  was  that  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
H.  Center  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Center  was,  at  one  time,  a  member 
of  the  Minneapolis  society,  and  still  retains  an  active  interest  in  its 
welfare.  Among  the  articles  sent  by  this  expert  craftswoman  were 
two  beautiful  six-foot  leather  screens:  one  decorated  with  an  elab- 
orate frieze  of  carved  and  embossed  leather.  Another  distinctive 
piece  from  the  same  source  was  an  unique  leather  reredos  for  use 
behind  a  mantel.  This  was  embossed  in  rich  peacock  hues  in  tones 
as  rich  as  jewels.  All  Mrs.  Center's  work  shows  rare  dignity  of 
design,  coupled  with  much  sentiment  and  good  execution.  Nearly 
everything  that  can  be  made  of  leather  was  shown,  the  exhibitors 
being  members  of  the  Wilro  Shop,  Kalo  Shop,  Swastica  Shop,  of 
Chicago;  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  private 
individuals. 

Of  a  kindred  interest  to  lovers  of  leather  work  as  well  as  to  book 
collectors  was  the  large  collection  of  handsomely  bound  books  from 
all  the  leading  book  binderies  in  the  country.  Mr.  W.  G.  White 
of  St.  Paul,  a  bibliophile,  showed  a  loan  collection  representing 
each  of  the  best  binderies  abroad  and  in  this  country.  This,  of 
course,  included  Zahn,  Matthews,  Steikeman  and  Zaehnsdorf.  An- 
other loan  collection  was  that  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Brooks  of  Minneapolis, 
who  is  an  expert  judge  of  rare  and  artistic  bookbinding.  In  this, 
Riviere  and  Son  and  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Guild  Binders  of 
London  were  represented.  Chief  interest,  of  course,  centered  in 
the  Mosher  books,  of  which  there  were  five,  one  being  of  green 
crushed  levant,  with  gold  tooling,  hand  wrought,  with  application 
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of  black  leather.  There  were,  also,  five  crushed  levant  books 
from  Otto  Zahn,  which  showed  to  perfection  his  exquisite  tooling 
and  mirror-like  polish;  books  from  Miss  Ellen  Starr  of  Hull 
House,  from  her  pupil,  Paul  Verberg,  and  the  work  of  Minne- 
apolis binders.  Miss  Starr's  Fables  of  Bidpai,  in  green  morocco, 
with  inlaid  diaper  of  roses,  was  especially  pleasing.  Of  the  Min- 
neapolis workers  who  were  represented,  Miss  Edith  Griffith,  a 
graduate  pupil  of  Miss  Starr,  had  several  books  in  dark  green 
crushed  levant,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dodge,  who  is  an  expert  amateur 
book  binder,  exhibited  three  books:  one,  "Our  Ladies'  Tumbler," 
printed  by  Mosher,  and  bound  in  crushed  levant,  with  gold  tooling 
and  border  in  red  iklays,  being  especially  noticeable.  Other  fine 
work  was  by  Professor  C.  F.  McClumpha. 

A  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  designs  and  book  decora- 
tions hung  against  a  background  of  green  burlap,  formed  a  decora- 
tive feature  of  one  end  of  the  room.  Chief  among  these  were 
bookplates,  of  which  there  were  many  fine  specimens,  as  well  as 
designs  for  furniture,  apartments  and  lettering.  An  important 
exhibit  of  designs  for  interior  decorations  was  made  by  Frederick 
Charles  Walton,  the  designer  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  E.  D. 
French  of  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  who  himself  engraves  his  designs 
on  the  metal,  exhibited  a  collection  of  rare  bookplates,  as  did  Miss 
Mary  E.  Colter  of  St.  Paul,  W.  E.  Fisher  of  Fargo,  N.  Dakota, 
Miss  Mary  Cheney  of  Minneapolis,  and  others.  Several  interest- 
ing designs  in  landscape  gardening  were  shown. 
Two  large  show  cases  contained  examples  of  the  work  of  artist- 
artisans  in  jewelry:  a  display  of  rings,  brooches,  buckles,  etc.,  show- 
ing charming  conceits  in  the  management  of  gold  and  silver  with 
stones.  The  great  delicacy  of  feeling  that  is  distinctive  of  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Klapp  of  New  York,  showed  to  advantage  in  her 
arrangements  of  pearls,  turquoises  and  opals,  which  were  inset  in 
various  articles  for  personal  adornment  and  use.  Combs,  pins,  and 
buckles  vied  with  each  other  in  beauty,  and  novel  effects  were  se- 
cured in  chains,  pendants,  and  buttons.  Unique  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  given  a  dash  of  color  by  means  of  enamel,  were  executed 
by  B.  Bennett  and  Hannah  C  Beyer  of  Chicago,  Jane  Carson  and 
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Francis  Barnum  of  Cleveland,  and  Katherine  E.  Folsom  of  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

The  leading  workers  in  hammered  and  iridescent  copper  and  sil- 
verware were  well  represented.  A  small  but  delightful  collection 
of  brass  candlesticks,  a  Dutch  lantern  with  horn  lights,  and  smoking 
sets  in  pewter  being  sent  by  J.  R.  Jarvie  of  Chicago.  Miss  Jessie 
M.  Preston,  of  the  same  place,  exhibited  candelabra  unique  in  de- 
sign, and  a  Paul  Revere  lantern,  by  Miss  Nellie  S.  Truf  ant  of  Min- 
neapolis, attracted  much  attention,  as  did  also  a  copper  casserole 
and  platter  by  Miss  Caroline  Seton  Ogden. 

The  ceramic  exhibit  showed  good  examples  of  leading  Ameri- 
can wares.  Besides  new  productions  in  Rookwood,  old  Chelsea 
plates,  cups  and  saucers  in  Dedham  crackle  ware,  the  Van  Briggle 
pottery  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  was  well  represented.  A 
former  Rookwood  potter,  Mr.  Van  Briggle  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing ware  of  a  most  artistic  order  by  hand  modeling  instead 
of  molding.  In  this  way  charming  flower  and  figure  motifs  are 
carried  out  in  soft  greens  that  delight  the  eye.  Another  unique 
pottery  exhibit  was  the  Losanti  ware,  made  by  Miss  Louise  Mc- 
Laughlin of  Cincinnati.  Miss  McLaughlin's  method  is  unique, 
in  that  she  fires  her  pottery  only  once.  The  pieces  shown  had  a 
fine  lustrous  finish,  and  many  were  fretted  in  design.  Minneapolis 
was  represented  in  over-glaze  work:  Miss  M.  Etta  Beede  having 
two  examples  of  lustre  ware,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilson  Tice,  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  enamels  and  does  her  own  designing  and  firing, 
having,  among  other  things,  a  rare  toast  cup,  Persian  motifs  in 
enamels,  and  a  tile  of  rich  design  intended  for  a  cabinet. 
The  department  of  carving,  burnt  and  colored  wood,  contained 
specimens  diversified  in  design  and  treatment.  Many  articles  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  color  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Grin- 
nell  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Chests,  racks  and  other  articles, 
showed  rare  workmanship  and  a  fitness  of  subject  with  substance 
and  quality  of  wood.  Minneapolis  boasts  several  fine  wood  car- 
vers, whose  work  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  From  these  were 
three  pieces  of  furniture :  a  fire  screen  set  with  stained  glass,  and  an 
inlaid  desk  and  chair  made  by  Wallace  R.  Clark,  and  a  wall  cup- 
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board  designed  and  executed  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Helmick,  pupil  of 
Ben  Pitman  and  of  William  Fry.  This  was  designed  in  Japanese 
style,  to  hold  one  rich  vase  in  peacock  tints,  and  so  that  the  idea 
might  be  complete,  a  pongee  lining  with  single  peacock  feather 
done  in  stencil  was  suggested.  Another  fine  piece  of  work  executed 
by  a  Minneapolis  woman,  Miss  Harriet  McDonald,  was  a  sixteenth 
century  chest  done  in  low  relief,  the  fine  walnut  lending  itself  to 
exquisite  carving.  Miss  Mary  L.  Buchwalter  showed  a  screen, 
Miss  Helen  Heisser  a  carved  frame,  Miss  Pauline  Kruger  a 
burned  and  colored  chest;  while  other  fine  carving  and  cabinet 
work  came  from  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Basketry  was  well  represented  by  numerous  local  basket  makers, 
the  Italian  women  of  Hull  House,  and  the  Misses  Francis  of  Plain- 
field,  Conn.,  the  latter  sending  a  number  of  choice  husk  and  sweet 
grass  specimens.  Deerfield,  Mass.,  was  represented  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  textile  department,  where  there  was  a  choice  collection  of 
that  Society's  blue-and-white  needlework.  A  Colonial  bedspread, 
in  this  last  department,  attracted  much  attention,  both  on  account  of 
its  age  and  its  queer  workmanship. 

A  corner  of  the  room  that  lent  itself  to  artistic  treatment  was  de- 
voted to  decorative  modeling,  in  which  display  there  were  several 
fine  examples  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
A  local  exhibit  was  that  of  beadwork,  the  display  being  chiefly  of 
old  pieces  and  including  bracelets,  charms,  belts,  bags  and  tobacco 
pouches.  Colonial,  Indian  and  modern  work  was  represented,  and 
the  quaint  patterns  proved  pleasing  to  the  many  visitors.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  enterprise  was  the  school  work,  which 
included  designing,  lettering,  etc. 

As  a  whole  the  exhibition  was  the  finest  that  the  Society  has  yet 
given,  and  the  organization  is  to  be  congratulated  for  obtaining  so 
many  and  such  varied  specimens  from  choice  collections.  A  gen- 
erous policy  governed  the  entire  plan,  and  the  influence  of  the  work 
so  accomplished  will  be  most  beneficial  and  far  reaching. 
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THE  careful  and  long-continued  study  of  the  leadline  by 
our  American  artists  and  craftsmen  has  led  to  results 
which,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
impossible  of  attainment. 

The  time-honored  and  once  indispensable  means  of  com- 
bining the  glass-picture,  or  mosaic,  has  been  greatly  developed  and 
modified  in  all  the  larger  and  important  works  which  have  issued 
from  our  studios  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  The  leadline 
is  therein  made  wider  or  narrower,  or  is  gradually  diminished  to 
a  point,  according  to  the  artistic  purpose  of  the  designer.  In  a 
word,  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  brush  strokes  of  the  painter 
in  oils. 

In  certain  smaller  pieces,  the  evolution  of  the  historic  means  has 
ended  in  annihilation.  The  process  of  combining  the  separate 
pieces  composing  the  design  is  now  effected  by  fusion.  This  is  the 
method  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Freeman,  whose 
results  are  illustrated  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Craftsman. 
The  efforts  of  this  worker  have  been  largely  directed  toward  the 
perfection  of  the  finer  details  of  decorative  glass.  Mr.  Free- 
man has  devised  a  means  of  applying  glass  upon  glass,  which  may 
be  distantly  compared  with  the  pate  sur  pate  method  of  Solon,  the 
famous  ceramist  of  the  Sevres  and  the  Minton  works.  The  new 
applique-  or  cameo  effect,  is  claimed  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  craft,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  uses  in  household 
decoration:  such  as  the  production  of  small  windows,  panels  for 
pianos,  cabinets  and  buffets,  fire  screens  and  facings  for  mantels. 
The  illustrations  show,  first,  a  design  executed  in  the  old  method : 
that  is,  by  the  leadline  which  binds  together  the  separate  pieces. 
This  is  printed  as  the  right  hand  lower  figure  of  the  four  compos- 
ing the  page.  To  the  left,  upon  the  same  level,  is  an  example  of 
the  new,  or  Freeman,  method.  Here,  glass  tiles  form  the  back- 
ground, into  which  has  been  fused  a  carefully  cut  floral  pattern  of 
opalescent  glass.  Two  smaller  examples  of  the  applique  are  given 
in  the  upper  figures,  but  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  can  be 
formed,  in  the  absence  of  texture,  color  and  sheen,  which  constitute 
its  chief  charms. 
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THE  rank  now  occupied  in  the  artistic  world  by  gold  and 
silversmiths  is  approaching  that  which  was  held  by  their 
predecessors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  consideration  be 
restricted  to  articles  intended  for  personal  adornment, 
the  movement  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Rene 
Lalique,  the  jeweler  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  level  of  the  first 
sculptors  and  artists  of  contemporary  France. 
The  originality  of  this  enthusiast  has  caused  other  talents  to  seek 
designs  and  effects  beyond  those  which  have  for  centuries  formed 
the  repertoire  of  their  fellow-craftsmen.  And  the  chief  sources 
drawrn  upon  for  these  new  ideas  are  Nature  and  national  tradi- 
tions. 

Certain  Danes  have,  as  was  fitting,  adapted  the  interlaced  patterns 
and  wavy  lines  constituting  the  "dragon  designs"  of  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian and  Celtic  art.  These  they  have  "simplified"  and  de- 
composed into  various  species  of  art  nouveau  motives  with  which 
to  decorate  domestic  utensils  and  of  which  to  form  brooches, 
buckles  and  other  similar  ornaments.  Specimens  of  such  utensils 
and  ornaments  are  found  among  the  illustrations  of  the  present 
issue  of  The  Craftsman.  They  are  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frederik 
Hegel,  executed  by  the  Danish  court  jeweler,  Michelsen,  whose 
work  was  highly  appreciated  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and 
who  served  as  a  juror  upon  that  very  important  artistic  occasion. 
The  designs  clearly  reveal  their  origin  and  need  no  explanation. 
Furthermore,  they  show  a  refinement  and  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  provoke  inquiry  as  to  the  designer.  Mr.  Hegel  is  a  young 
man,  recently  arrived  in  America,  who  for  several  years  previous 
to  his  departure  from  Denmark,  acted  as  artistic  adviser  to  the 
Copenhagen  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  Industries.  He 
has  done  successful  work  in  various  branches  of  craftsmanship, 
but  for  the  future,  will  devote  himself  to  work  in  the  finer  metals. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  soon  abandon  the  "dragon  mo- 
tive" which  delighted  Irish  monk  and  Runic  carver,  and  whose 
possibilities  seem  even  now  limitless  and  inexhaustible. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Jews  on  Manual  Training 

%abbi  Joseph  H.  Leiser 

BY  the  death  of  Professor  Gabriel  Bamberger,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Jewish  Manual  Training  School  of  Chicago, 
|  one  is  reminded  of  the  vital  part  played  by  the  Jews  in  in- 
t  troducing  the  manual  training  idea  into  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  country.  The  Jewish  genius  which 
has  shown  itself  in  sundry  humanistic  movements  and  is  intelligible 
only  when  interpreted  in  terms  of  humanity,  has,  in  turn,  been  most 
influential  in  directing  the  pedagogical  thought  of  this  generation 
toward  the  higher  trinity  of  mind,  hand,  and  heart;  toward  the 
democratization  of  industry,  and  the  integralization  of  life.  The 
point  of  priority  is  without  importance,  but  one  is  justified  in  saying 
that  from  the  Jewish  genius  emanated  the  first  consistent  and  con- 
certed effort  to  establish  a  school  of  the  new  industrialism  in  this 
land  of  promise. 

In  lending  to  the  new  educational  regime  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
passion  the  Jew  has  not  gone  out  of  his  native  province.  Of  old 
he  was  styled  a  "pedagogue,"  and  by  both  spoken  word  and  purpose, 
he  has  been  tutor  of  the  world.  He  has  always  appeared  in  the 
attitude  of  a  teacher:  expounding  not  only  the  Laws  of  Life  of  his 
Torah,  but  pointing  out  the  way  to  that  fuller  life,  which  is  one  of 
the  ideals  of  manual  training.  The  Jew  was  not  destined  to  build 
cities,  to  adorn  the  hilltops  of  earth  with  temples  of  beauty,  or  to 
marshal  legions  by  which  to  organize  the  tribes  and  clans  of  the 
world  into  political  bodies.  He  has  aimed  to  teach  man  that  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  man  must  be  tempered  by  justice,  mercy,  and 
love.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  lessen  the  suffering,  to  height- 
en the  activity,  to  increase  the  well-being,  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  man,  immediately  concerns  the  Jew. 

It  is  as  a  teacher  that  one  best  understands  the  Jew.  Not  only  in 
the  technical  sense  has  he  fulfilled  this  office,  but  also  in  the  more 
extended  significance  that  he  who  enriches  man's  hopes, who  widens 
the  horizons  of  thought,  and  gives  a  new  value  to  life,  is  a  teacher 
divinely  appointed.  In  the  restricted  professional  sense,  the  Jew 
has  always  taught,  although  sometimes  crudely;  he  has  always  in- 
structed, although  few  listened,  and  fewer  still  heeded  his  words 
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of  wisdom.  Before  his  sages  and  prophets  the  children  of  men 
have  been  ranged  in  the  attitude  of  pupils  awaiting  their  instruct- 
ors :  holding  toward  these  molders  of  character  much  the  same  rela- 
tions as  those  borne  by  the  rough  block  of  marble  to  the  sculptor, 
who  reaches  through  the  stubborn  substance  of  rock  to  seize  and 
externalize  his  ideal. 

Teaching  has  seldom  been  correctly  valued.  We  have  crowned 
generals  and  extolled  the  statesmen.  For  the  inventor  we  reserve 
rewards  untold  and  inestimable.  But  for  the  meek  and  lowly 
teacher,  who  in  silence  and  obscurity  inscribes  on  the  heart  of  his 
pupil  lessons  of  life,  who  fires  the  very  soul  of  those  who  win  the 
laurels,  we  have  but  scant  and  chary  praises.  Such  distinctions  are 
without  justice.  The  true  teacher  stands  under  a  consecration  as 
noble  as  that  of  the  general,  the  statesman,  or  the  inventor.  He,  too, 
is  born,  not  made.  He  is  a  giver,  not  a  receiver.  He  lends  himself 
to  support  and  strengthen  younger  lives.  In  him  resides  something 
feminine,  but  not  effeminate,  since  he  sacrifices  and  renounces,  in 
order  that  others  may  be  benefited.  He  works  with  rare  materials, 
more  precious  than  gold,  or  much  fine  gold ;  he  works  on  and  with 
human  souls.  To  the  inarticulate  he  gives  speech.  From  chaos 
he  leads  to  light.  Brooding  as  a  mother  over  the  soul  of  the  won- 
dering child,  he  organizes  the  indefinite  and  formless  into  coher- 
ency and  life.  He  is  an  artist,  shaping  the  plastic  souls  after  his 
image.  This  is  the  teacher,  artist,  sculptor,  poet,  forming,  turning 
into  rhythm,  and  harmonizing  desire,  fancy  and  impulse. 
Grasp  full  well  the  significance  of  the  teacher,  his  attitude  and  his 
affection!  Then  the  mission  of  the  Jew  among  men  will  not  be 
obscured.  As  a  teacher  has  he  been  a  mentor  in  determining  the 
character  of  men,  and  a  censor  in  establishing  truer  values  of  hu- 
manity? 

The  influence  wielded  by  the  Jews  in  adapting  the  manual  training 
idea  to  the  industrial  life  of  this  country  has  been  logical,  and,  in 
the  light  of  Hebrew  destiny,  wholly  justifiable.  For  the  Jews  of 
to-day  realize  with  their  old  rabbis,  that  on  the  fate  of  the  school 
children  hangs  that  of  the  world.  The  school  lessons  of  this  day's 
sessions  will  be  the  practices  and  actions  of  the  working  world  to- 
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morrow.  Unless  the  children  be  well  prepared  for  the  activity 
toward  which  they  are  advancing,  the  affairs  of  men  will  not  be 
well  directed.  Well  weaponed  must  they  march  into  the  battle  of 
life.  Unless  during  their  plastic  years  they  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  best  purposes  and  wedded  to  the  highest  principles, 
the  world  waiting  at  their  feet  will  fare  ill.  No  one  has  yet 
devised  an  instrument  to  eliminate  teaching.  At  some  time  in  the 
life  of  every  youth,  a  superior  personality  must  inspire  him  with 
his  own  enthusiasm,  or  the  life  of  the  youth  is  bankrupted.  The 
great  teacher  is  a  great  prohpet,  in  that  he  sets  splendid  visions 
before  humanity.  He  alone  of  all  men  is  able  to  transmute  knowl- 
edge into  the  consciousness  of  obligation,  which  is  usefulness.  He 
alone  renders  opaque  souls  translucent. 

But  teaching  has  not  been  raised  to  this  high  ideal,  nor  has  the  func- 
tion of  teaching  been  correctly  estimated.  Teaching  is  to-day  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  the 
world,  assuming  that  knowledge  is  a  thing  of  quantity,  believes 
that  the  teacher's  office  is  to  empty  his  cask  of  knowledge  into  the 
emptier  flasks  of  his  pupils.  This  is  the  spent  echo  of  utilitarian- 
ism. According  to  the  dogma  of  that  discarded  philosophy,  the 
child  was  to  be  equipped  for  struggle  in  the  market,  fleetness  of 
foot,  and  skill  in  the  mad  race  of  commercialism.  He  who  knew 
the  most  could  earn  the  most.  Knowledge  was  power,  and  the  end 
of  education  was  to  train  for  power  and  earning  capacity.  It  was 
not  then  through  obedience  to  uncertain  promptings,  but  with  a 
definite  desire,  and  with  a  deep  insight  into  the  higher  purposes  and 
ideals  of  education,  that  a  manual  training  school,  conceived  and 
fostered  by  Jews,  was  established,  in  order  to  protest  against  the 
errors  of  this  false  utilitarianism. 

It  was,  in  a  measure,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  educational 
scheme  that,  in  1879,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  of  New  York,  a  working  man's  school  was  founded,  which 
has  subsequently  become  prophetic  for  this  nation:  illustrating  the 
new  methods  of  education  and  the  function  of  education  in  the 
organism  of  society.     The  creative  spirits  of  the  Ethical  Culture 

Movement  knew  that  without  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
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education,  our  democracy  is  unthinkable.  To  them  it  was  evident 
that  this  nation  can  not  be  preserved  by  warships  or  forts,  or  stand- 
ing armies;  that  its  future  success  is  dependent  upon  the  proper 
training  of  the  young. 

With  all  their  shortcomings,  our  schools  are  our  most  democratic 
institutions  and  were  the  people  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
school,  they  would  be  more  progressive  and  less  conservative.  The 
school  has  not  kept  abreast  with  the  industrial  movement  of  the 
American  people.  The  Ethical  Culture  Society  realized  this,  as 
they  regretted  the  incompetency  of  the  prevailing  educational 
scheme  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  industrialism.  There- 
fore, to  modernize  education  and  to  adjust  the  pupils  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  society  modified  by  the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation 
were  some  of  the  motives  which  created  this  working  man's  school 
in  New  York. 

School  and  society  are  congenitally  connected.  To  sever  that  inti- 
mate relationship  is  to  deflect  the  purposes  and  nullify  the  useful- 
ness of  both.  Whatever  pertains  to  society  ought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  school  curriculum.  To  dissociate  the  school  from  the 
activities,  employments,  and  practices  of  society  results  in  fostering 
class  and  caste  distinctions,  as  it  invariably  falsifies  the  true  mission 
of  the  school,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  mirror  of  society.  When 
society  is  based  upon  a  military  order,  it  is  proper  for  education  to 
be  athletic  or  military,  as  it  was  among  the  Spartans.  Under  the 
feudal  system,  with  its  caste  and  aristocracy,  education  became  the 
privilege  of  the  leisuristic  class  and  the  education  is  scholarly,  in- 
tellectual, unrelated  to  the  social  life  of  the  entire  people,  because 
the  people,  as  a  body,  did  not  exist.  Society  was  too  stratified  to 
constitute  a  whole.  But  when  a  nation  has  become  industrial,  the 
education  must  be  adjusted  to  the  chief  concerns  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple. This  fact  our  educators,  it  seems,  have  hitherto  largely  failed 
to  grasp. 

Except  in  very  few  instances,  our  education  is  still  veneered  with 
mediaeval  notions.  It  is  still  a  preparation  for  leisuristic,  intellect- 
ual pursuits,  and  not  a  recognition  of  the  shifting  aim  and  trend  of 
the  industrial  age.     Our  entire  educational  system,  from  college  to 
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primary,  is  permeated  by  this  archaic  idea.  College  education  still 
clings  to  mediaeval  culture,  perpetuating  its  class  distinctions,  re- 
taining its  useless  ceremonies,  exalting  learning  for  learning's  sake, 
devoting  its  energies  to  "increasing  the  capacity  of  enjoying  books 
and  art,  and  enriching  passively  the  spiritual  life."  College  edu- 
cation is  to-day  the  privilege  of  a  leisuristic  class,  and  were  it  not  the 
flowering  of  our  educational  scheme,  it  would  not  threaten  such 
serious  harm.  The  nation  would  not  be  seriously  handicapped,  if 
the  few  retired  into  monastic  seclusion. 

But  public  school  education  is  arranged  to  minister  to  the  college, 
and  since  the  two  institutions  are  connected  through  various  intel- 
lectual gradations,  the  colleges  are  cited  as  a  result  of  our  erroneous 
pedagogical  policy.  The  three  Rs,  as  Dr.  Triggs  contends,  are 
intellectual  and  scholastic,  tending  to  emphasize  the  symbols  of 
learning,  reading  and  writing,  and  wholly  ignoring  the  modifica- 
tions produced  by  industrialism  in  society.  We  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing, if  we  are  not  now,  an  industrial  nation,  and  the  problems  of  this 
industrial  age  must  be  recognized  and  solved.  The  education  of 
the  future  must  attempt  to  fit  people  to  society,  to  harmonize  the 
lives  of  the  people  with  their  industrial  environment. 
To  correct  the  unwise  limitation  of  popular  education  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society  sought  to  introduce  a  system  of  education  which 
should,  in  part,  bridge  the  chasm  between  life  and  education. 
Before  the  establishment  of  that  school,  the  educational  regime  had 
divorced  hand  from  brain.  The  ambition  of  teaching  was  to  im- 
part knowledge  and  to  prepare  pupils  for  intellectual  vocations. 
Any  attempt  to  integralize  life  or  to  relate  teaching  to  the  normal 
activities  and  employments  of  the  family  (since  the  family  is  the 
prototype  of  the  nation),  was  fanatically  opposed.  The  working 
man's  college  ventured  to  reshape  the  school  ideal  by  introducing 
manual  training  in  connection  with  the  scholastic  studies  of  the  old 
regime  and  by  fostering  the  development  of  the  moral  faculties. 
In  the  separation  of  church  and  society  religion  suffered.  Schools 
can  not  teach  religious  systems  without  wounding  the  prejudices  of 
some  portion  of  the  citizens.  But  men  live  in  ethical  relations  and, 
under  the  old  system,  these  relations  were  not  sufficiently  empha- 
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sized.  Religious  education  has  been  so  sectarian  that  the  funda- 
mental ethical  relations  which  regulate  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow  men  have  been  perilously  ignored.  Our  schools  have  not 
trained  our  pupils  to  the  consciousness  of  their  obligations,  and 
have  not  insisted  upon  the  responsibilities  of  man  as  a  member  of 
society.  The  working  man's  college  came  as  a  corrective  to  this 
pernicious  limitation,  setting  up  the  dogma  of  hand,  heart  and 
brain. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  was  epoch-making,  and  that  it  is 
now  modifying  every  school  system  in  this  country,  gives  weight 
and  meaning  to  the  title  of  this  article.  The  presiding  genius,  he 
who  translated  the  desire  of  the  founder  into  an  actuality,  was  a 
Jew,  called,  alas,  by  an  untimely  death,  to  his  reward.  The  man 
who  divined  so  clearly  the  shortcomings  of  our  popular  education, 
who  gave  his  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  who  through  study  and 
experiment,  devised  the  details  and  curriculum  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  and  whose  influence  will  be  felt  as  the  century  waxes 
old,  was  Professor  Gabriel  Bamberger.  His  connection  with  the 
working  man's  school  and  his  superintendency  of  the  Jewish  Man- 
ual Training  School  of  Chicago,  have  been  instrumental  in  associat- 
ing this  new  educational  ideal  with  the  Jews,  and  in  making  them 
the  sponsors  of  this  more  rational  method  of  instruction. 
Trained  in  youth  for  the  career  of  a  rabbi,  in  which  other  members 
of  his  family  had  won  distinction,  Dr.  Bamberger  soon  abandoned 
the  rabbinical  field  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  With  the  characteristic  thoroughness  of  a  German 
he  devoted  himself  to  serious  study  of  the  science  of  pedagogy  as 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  children.  Engaged  by  the  German 
authorities  to  direct  a  government  preparatory  school  and  business 
college  in  Hesse,  he  remained  in  his  native  country  a  few  years, 
before  he  was  called  to  be  the  principal  of  the  school  which  Felix 
Adler  had  established,  in  connection  with  his  Ethical  Society. 
To  what  extent  Professor  Bamberger  was  influenced  by  his  German 
seminary  education  in  evolving  his  system,  is  beyond  the  province 
of  this  article  to  consider.  But  it  is  no  overstatement  to  accredit 
him  with  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  manual  training 
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idea.  He  was  among  the  few  modern  educators  who  sought  to 
introduce  a  coherent  unity  in  education,  when  it  was  one-sided  and 
imperfect.  Manual  training  is  not  the  ideal  education.  John 
Dewey  and  the  late  Francis  Parker  have  widened  the  scope  of 
teaching,  but  they  have  built  on  the  foundations  Professor  Bam- 
berger laid.  And  although  the  educational  scheme  originated  by 
Professor  Bamberger  was  applied,  at  first,  to  a  general  public, 
recruited  from  the  miscellaneous  population  of  the  metropolis,  his 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  method  applicable  to  the  children  of  Russian 
refugees,  who  had  begun  to  crowd  into  various  sections  of  the  larger 
cities  of  this  country,  especially  into  certain  quarters  of  Chicago. 
It  was  as  superintendent  of  the  Jewish  Manual  Training  School  of 
Chicago  that  he  won  his  fame,  and  was,  moreover,  instrumental  in 
establishing  what  has  proven  to  be  a  model  school. 
The  children  of  American  parents  are  able  to  overcome  in  later  life 
the  defects  of  an  imperfect  and  obsolete  educational  system,  al- 
though some  less  hopeful  educational  leaders  would  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  But  the  American  boy  or  girl,  at  all  odds,  soon 
adjusts  himself  to  his  industrial  environment  and  educates  himself 
in  the  mechanism  of  his  trade.  He  enjoys  good  health ;  he  has  been 
at  peace  and  has  lived  in  freedom;  and  his  energy,  no  less  than  his 
infinite  wit,  compensates  for  the  wastefulness  of  his  education.  In 
his  veins  pulses  the  blood  of  freemen,  and  in  his  heart  throbs  the 
aspirations  of  a  liberty-loving  people.  America  is  his  home  and 
his  attachment  to  his  native  land  saves  him  from  despair  and  aloof- 
ness. He  realizes  his  fellowship  and  citizenship  and  is  eager  to 
assert  them.  This  is  his  home,  and  here  he  lives  and  dies.  Not  so 
the  children  of  aliens,  the  children  of  those  who  have  been  for 
centuries  homeless,  outcasts,  and  pilgrims:  the  children  of  the 
Ghetto.  The  children  of  Russian  refugees  come  here  burdened 
with  the  pernicious  results  of  fifteen  centuries  of  indescribable 
persecution.  Cheated  out  of  their  birthright,  distrusted  without 
cause,  hounded  without  guilt,  treated  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
is  vile  and  evil,  these  children,  descendants  of  generations  of  mar- 
tyrs, are  not  so  pliable  and  adaptable  as  the  native  born.     The 

shackles  of  oppression  have  cut  through  their  limbs  into  their  souls. 
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Physically,  they  are  handicapped.  Most  of  them  are  undersized. 
All  of  them  are  narrow-chested,  ill-clad,  underfed ;  devoid  of  grace 
and  buoyancy,  and  saddest  of  all,  they  are  prematurely  aged.  Sor- 
row has  washed  away  all  traces  of  joy,  and  left  them  bereft  of 
childhood  and  youth.  It  was  with  these  children  that  Professor 
Bamberger  worked  to  equip  them  for  American  citizenship  and  to 
thwart  peculiar  dangers  that  arose  from  the  removal  of  repressive 
measures. 

The  Jewish  Manual  Training  School  was  not  organized  as  a  trade 
school  seeking  to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  its  pupils.  Its 
primary  purpose  was  to  develop  the  children  of  Russian  refugees, 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  physically  as  well  as  industrially. 
Its  educational  aim  was  not  patterned  after  older  models  which 
sought  to  impart  knowledge.  Professor  Bamberger  despised  such 
a  process.  He  tried  to  have  the  child  find  itself — to  lead  it  into 
paths  suited  to  its  capacities  and  talents.  His  educational  scheme 
was  explorative:  giving  the  pupils  that  self-control  and  self-confi- 
dence, without  which  no  creation  is  possible.  These  children  were 
woefully  devoid  of  all  poise  and  self-control.  Many  of  them  were 
dangerously  precocious,  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  their  hands, 
and  the  only  system  of  education  proper  to  these  conditions  was 
one  which  tried  to  harmonize  together  the  expression  of  life — 
hand,  heart  and  brain. 

The  intellectual  education  of  our  public  schools  was  for  these  chil- 
dren ineffectual.  However  deficient,  they  were  not  ignorant. 
They  knew  a  language  and  knew  it  well.  It  served  them  as  a 
means  of  communication  and,  in  the  rabbinical  studies,  they  had 
stumbled  on  something  resembling  arithmetic.  The  study  of  that 
rabbinical  literature,  begun  at  an  early  age  and  continued  with 
servility  until  adolescence,  had  whetted  their  intellects.  Their 
minds  were  alert,  quick,  and  retentive.  The  American  school 
familiarized  them  with  a  new  language,  with  local  history  and, 
incidentally,  with  our  literature,  but  no  more.  And  again  an  in- 
dustrial training  confined  to  trades  and  the  mastery  of  trades, 
would  have  been  equally  fatal  in  so  far  as  a  rational  view  of  life 
was  concerned.     An  industrial  education  would  have  intensified  a 
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tendency  which  was  one  of  many  sad  inheritances  of  their  restricted 
life  in  Russia. 

Those  who  superintended  the  establishment  of  this  school  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  manual  training  would  not  only  temper  the 
mind  that  had  been  unbalanced  by  persecution  and  fright,  but  that 
this  rational  scheme  would  wean  them  from  their  abnormal  desire 
for  barter  and  petty  traffic.  Industrialism,  during  the  last  four 
centuries,  had  sunken  the  lowest  among  the  Jews.  Proscribed  from 
the  gilds,  and  forbidden  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
use,  the  Jew  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  direst  means  of  support- 
ing himself.  Driven  from  farm,  field,  and  factory,  he  was  enclosed 
within  his  Ghetto  walls,  where  he  gradually  unlearned  the  use  of 
handicrafts.  Petty  traffic,  small  merchandising  were  his  desper- 
ate methods  of  maintenance,  which  the  allurements  of  liberty  tend- 
ed to  develop. 

Against  this  inherited  deformity  the  school  aimed  its  most  stren- 
uous efforts.  The  pupils  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  all  crafts 
and  the  nobility  of  manual  labor.  In  this  scheme  of  education  the 
pupils  were  fitted  for  modern  industrialism  and  industrial  pursuits, 
in  which  most  of  the  graduates  are  at  present  engaged. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  school  was  established  to  meet  special 
emergencies,  and  is,  therefore,  no  permanent  contribution  to  our 
educational  experiment.  It  is  true  that  only  among  few  peoples 
do  similar  conditions  prevail.  Therefore,  if  this  school  has  been 
able  to  rationalize  these  unfortunate  children  and  to  Americanize 
them,  it  has  performed  a  meritorious  act,  since  at  times  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  But  this  school  has  not  been  singular.  Through 
the  experiment  and  planning  of  Professor  Bamberger,  a  contribu- 
tion has  been  made  to  education  which,  in  a  way,  lightens  the 
solution  of  our  educational  problem.  It  is  found  that  this  school 
is  not  peculiar  in  its  system,  but  that  it  has  the  right  method  fully 
attested  by  experience  and  experiment.  It  is  declared  by  educators 
of  this  and  other  countries  to  be  the  one  of  the  few  model  schools 
in  existence,  from  which  others  may  be  patterned. 
It  is  only  recently  that  a  publicist  declared  that  the  best  educational 
system  in  this  counrty  exists  among  the  Indians  and  in  certain 
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schools  for  the  education  of  negroes.  These  schools  are  modeled 
in  detail  and  mechanism  after  the  school  devised  by  Professor  Bam- 
berger. The  manual  training  school  is  now  advocated  in  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  the  United  States.  Every  year  some 
benefactor  endows  an  institution  of  this  kind.  Our  public  schools 
plodding  along  under  the  weight  of  conservatism  and  bureaucracy, 
are  gradually  introducing  corrective  measures  against  the  abuse  of 
the  old  intellectual  aristocratic  methods.  These  innovations  are 
on  the  lines  of  industrialism:  that  is,  manual  training.  It  is  now 
urged  by  public  spirited  men  that  in  place  of  our  present  system, 
manual  training  schools  be  everywhere  established.  This  must 
be,  and  whenever  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  established,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Professor  Bamberger.  His 
is  the  system  of  the  future. 


GOD  SPOKE  AND  GAVE  US  HIS  WORD  TO  KEEP: 
BADE  NEVER  FOLD  THE  HANDS  NOR  SLEEP.  .  .  . 
BY  HIS   SERVANT  MOSES   THE  WATCH  WAS   SET: 
THOUGH   NEAR  UPON  COCK-CROW  WE  KEEP  IT  YET. 

ROBERT   BROWNING: 
HOLY    CROSS   DAY 
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ACTIVE  preparations  are  making 
for  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
k  tion  to  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Crafts,  in  The 
Craftsman  Building,  Syracuse,  from 
March  23  to  April  4,  inclusive.  Socie- 
ties and  individuals  are  responding 
warmly  to  the  invitation  to  participate, 
and  the  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  now  most  flattering.  In- 
deed, it  is  confidently  expected  by  those 
having  the  arrangements  in  charge, 
that  the  exhibition  will  equal  in  size 
and  value  the  most  important  ones 
which  have  been  given. 
Among  the  societies  and  organizations 
which  will  contribute  are  the  Handi- 
craft Shop,  Boston,  the  Dayton  (O.), 
the  Cleveland  (O.),  and  the  Green- 
field (Mass.),  Arts  and  Crafts,  the 
Hull  House,  Krayle,  Swastica,  Kalo 
and  Wilro  Shops,  Chicago,  and  Berea 
College,  Kentucky. 

The  potteries  to  be  represented  include 
the  most  noted  in  the  United  States ; 
the  following  having  promised  con- 
tributions :  the  Grueby,  Rookwood, 
Merrimac,  Newcomb,  Poillon,  Volk- 
mar,  Losanti,  Frackleton,  Bulger,  Per- 
kins, and  the  Moravian  Pottery  and 
Tile  Works.  In  this  department,  also, 
will  be  found  examples  of  the  work  of 
Fayette  Barnum,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
of  Marshall  Fry,  New  York. 
In  decorative  metal  work  the  exhibit- 
ors will  be  Mrs.  Isador  Taylor,  Miss 
Amalie  Busck,  Miss  May  Heydock, 
and  Messrs.  R.  R.  Jarvie,  Andrew 
Womrath  and  Arthur  J.  Stone. 
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In  gold  and  silver  work,  as  applied  to 
the  making  of  jewelry, — a  craft  which, 
through  the  influence  of  M.  Rene 
Lalique,  has  recently  risen  to  great 
importance — several  of  the  best  de- 
signers and  makers,  women  as  well 
as  men,  will  be  represented ;  these  are : 
Messrs.  F.  Walter  Lawrence,  B.  B. 
Thresher,  B.  Bennett,  B.  Wilson 
Tripp,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Klapp,  Misses 
Madeline  Wynn  and  Jane  Carson. 
Decorative  Leather  will  be  shown  from 
the  studios  of  Mrs.  George  Shaw,  Bos- 
ton, Miss  Amalie  Busck,  New  York, 
and  Miss  Amelia  Center,  Chicago. 
The  display  of  book  bindings,  illumi- 
nations and  covers,  will  be  large  and 
choice,  containing  examples  from  Miss 
Ellen  Starr,  Miss  Florence  Foote, 
Miss  Evaleen  Stein,  the  Misses  Marot, 
Stiles,  Pittsfield,  Sterling  and  Bulkley, 
and  from  Frank  Chouteau  Brown, 
Claude  F.  Bragdon,  Peter  Verberg, 
A.  A.  Tripp  and  Otto  Zahn.  The  al- 
lied craft  of  printing  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Mosher  Company,  D. 
Berkely  Updike  of  the  Merrymount 
Press,  Carl  H.  Heintzmann,  the  Vale 
Press,  and  The  Mason  Publishing  and 
Printing  Company  (printers  of  The 
Craftsman). 

Indian  handicrafts  and  village  indus- 
tries will  be  adequately  represented  in 
textiles ;  the  exhibitors  in  this  class 
being  Mrs.  Albee,  Francis  Lester  of 
New  Mexico,  the  Misses  Glantzberg 
of  Boston,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Bayne,  Russell- 
ville,  Tenn.,  the  Belchertown  (Mass.), 
Rug  Industry,  and  the  weavers  of  Isle 
la  Motte  (Vermont). 


Notes 


A  most  interesting  exhibit  of  decora- 
tive glass  and  of  cartoons  for  the  same 
has  been  arranged,  in  which  depart- 
ment will  be  found  designs  from  the 
Lamb  studios,  the  Church  Glass  Com- 
pany, Charles  Connick,  Margaret  Red- 
mond, and  Taft  and  Belknap. 
Other  exhibits  are  now  being  classi- 
fied, and  the  entire  scheme  is  close 
upon  completion. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  which  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  progress  and  actual  condition 
of  American  genius  and  industry, 
there  will  be  a  fine  display  of  foreign 
work,  selected  by  Mr.  Gustave  Stick- 
ley  during  his  very  recent  visit  to 
France  and  England. 
The  foreign  examples  will  be  drawn 
from  the  most  highly  prized  sources: 
representing  the  Faulkner  Bronze 
Company,  the  Art  Fittings  Company, 
and  the  Handicraft  Society,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  the  "Henry  Style" 


(Furniture)  of  London,  and  the  fa- 
mous Maison  Bing  of  Paris ;  the  ex- 
hibits from  the  last  named  organiza- 
tion including  porcelaines,  faiences 
and  pottery  in  gres,  metal  and  leather 
work  (candelabra,  electric  lamps,  etc). 
Upon  the  opening  night  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, a  literary  programme  has  been 
prepared,  to  consist  of  short  papers  or 
addresses  by  noted  educators,  artists 
and  craftsmen,  resident  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  On  each  day 
thereafter,  a  certain  number  of  patron- 
esses, representing  the  highest  culture 
of  Syracuse,  will  be  in  attendance,  and 
ushers,  chosen  from  the  student  body 
of  the  local  University,  will  be  present 
to  afford  information  to  visitors  re- 
garding the  exhibits.  Further  to 
facilitate  social  intercourse,  a  caterer 
will  serve  noonday  lunches  and  after- 
noon tea  in  a  room  of  The  Craftsman 
Building,  which  will  be  exquisitely  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose. 


Book  Reviews 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING, 
by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  is  a 
^treatise  at  once  practical  and 
learned  upon  a  minor  art  which 
is  now  passing  through  an  active 
revival.  It  discusses  classic  and 
modern  Roman,  Gothic,  Italic  and 
Script  letters,  and  ends  with  a  chapter 
of  directions  for  the  student.  It  meets 
a  real  want  among  draughtsmen  and 
amateurs;  having  had  no  predecessor 
so  precise,  so  extended  and  so  popular 


in  treatment  as  itself :  since  the  manual 
of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  lacks  the  text 
which  forms  so  valuable  a  feature  of 
Mr.  Brown's  work,  and  the  "Latin 
Epigraphy"  of  Professor  Egbert  cov- 
ers but  a  single  period  and  appeals 
especially  to  the  student  of  history  and 
literature.  "Letters  and  Lettering" 
abounds  in  interesting  information  re- 
garding optical  illusions  in  the  relative 
heights  of  the  characters  included  in  a 
single  alphabet;  it  describes  the  finest 
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types  which  have  been  invented — par- 
ticularly those  of  very  recent  times ;  in 
short,  it  offers  a  general  knowledge  of 
letters  and  printing  which  should  be 
possessed  by  every  intelligent  person. 
In  discussing  the  qualities  and  defects 
of  different  forms  of  letters,  Mr. 
Brown  makes  several  statements  which 
are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  or  unheeded ; 
as  for  instance,  when  he  says  :  "The 
minuscule  'Roman'  letters  were  devel- 
oped to  their  most  perfect  individual 
forms  by  the  master-printers  of  Ven- 
ice ;  and  it  is  to  the  models  which  they 
produced  that  we  must  revert  to-day 
when  we  attempt  to  devise  or  repro- 
duce an  elegant  small  letter  of  any 
conservative  form."  Equally  just  are 
Mr.  Brown's  strictures  upon  the  work 
of  William  Morris,  which  are  couched 
in  these  terms:  "The  celebrated  Ro- 
man faces  designed  by  William  Morris 
(too  familiar  to  require  reproduction 
here)  are,  despite  their  real  beauty, 
over-black  on  the  page,  and  awkward 
when  examined  in  detail.  While  the 
stimulus  Morris's  work  gave  to 
typography  was  much  needed  at  that 
time,  the  present  reaction  toward  more 
refined  faces  is  most  gratifying.  By 
precept  and  example  Mr.  Morris  pro- 
duced a  salutary  revolt  against  the  too 
thin  and  light  and  mechanical  type 
faces  before  in  use,  but  he  went  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  we 
are  now  certainly  falling  back  upon  a 
more  desirable  mean."  Appreciations 
such  as  these  occur  at  frequent  inter- 


vals throughout  the  book,  although  the 
author  never  loses  sight  of  his  princi- 
pal aim,  which  is  to  train  the  eye, 
quicken  the  aesthetic  sense  and  prac- 
tise the  hand  of  the  student.  [Bates 
&  Guild  Company.  Boston.  Mass. 
5 ?4x8^.     216  pages.     $2.00. 

''The  Making  of  a  Country  Home" 
is  the  title  of  an  agreeable  book  written 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mowbray,  and  published 
more  than  a  year  since.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  pleas  for  a  simple,  resource- 
ful life  which  began  long  ago  with  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale's  "Rag  Man  and 
Rag  Woman,"  and  which  have  recent- 
ly multiplied  in  books  such  as  "Back 
to  the  Soil."  It  differs  from  much 
writing  of  its  class,  in  that  it  is  made 
to  appear  as  a  record  of  actual  expe- 
rience, instead  of  being  formulated 
into  a  problem.  Another  pleasant  in- 
novation lies  in  the  fact  that  the  char- 
acters are  flesh  and  blood  people,  rath- 
er than  obtrusive  mouth  pieces  for  the 
theories  of  the  author.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Wesley  and  Kate,  who 
are  successful  sketches  of  restless,  use- 
less, degenerate  types  to  be  found  in 
the  flats  and  boarding-houses  of  even- 
large  city  of  the  States.  The  rustics 
and  the  servants  are  also  interestingly 
portrayed,  and  with  a  quiet  humor. 
Altogether,  the  book  is  worth  reading: 
both  as  an  argument  and  as  a  means 
of  recreation.  [Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Uncut  edges.  554x8 
in.     358  pages.     $1.50  net. 
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